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To  My  Beloved  Wife 

whose  faith  in  and  charitable  consideration  of  all  mankind 
has  been  an  ever  present  inspiration  in  my  happy,  and  l  hope,  useful  life 


FOREWORD 


A  LITTLE  local  history  will  be  found  in  this  book.  It  will  re¬ 
veal  to  some  extent  a  picture  of  the  times  in  which  I  have 
lived.  It  is  written  to  preserve  for  future  generations  some 
knowledge  of  our  family  and  my  own  life.  The  last  is  the  impelling 
force  that  has  led  me  to  write  it,  for  during  my  life  I  have  kept  no  diary 
and  few  notebooks.  Many  of  my  letters  have  been  dictated  and  typed 
and  most  of  them  have  no  doubt  been  destroyed.  As  one  grows  old  in 
years,  he  is  ever  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  he  will  have  passed  from  the  memory  of  man.  Having  lived  a  very 
active  life  and  recorded  little  of  it,  I  am  now  tracing  a  few  words  in 
the  sands  of  time,  expecting  that  before  they  are  obliterated,  some  of 
my  descendants  may  be  glad  to  preserve  them,  at  least  for  a  generation 
or  two. 

It  has  been  my  desire  that  my  children  should  know  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  their  ancestors.  Not  that  there  is  much  to  boast  of.  In  some  ten 
generations  of  Moores,  since  landing  on  the  North  American  continent 
in  1630,  there  is  also  little  to  be  ashamed  of.  Mostly  good  average  citizens; 
for  many  generations,  farmers  presumably;  then  two  that  added  mills 
and  trade  to  agriculture.  There  were  no  professional  men  in  our  direct 
line  of  the  Moore  family  in  this  country  until  my  father  became  a  land¬ 
scape  painter. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  generation,  one  inherits  directly  only  about 
a  one-thousandth  part  of  the  blood  of  an  ancestor.  Therefore,  as  char¬ 
acters  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  are  both  dominant  and 
recessive  and  uncontrolled,  there  is  little  probability  that  my  first  an¬ 
cestor  in  this  country  has  had  much  influence  on  my  life. 

While  in  the  direct  Moore  male  line  there  are  no  outstanding  intel¬ 
lectual  men  nor  leaders,  except  in  their  own  communities,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  my  children’s  inheritance  1  will  disclose  the  fact  that  much  good 
blood  from  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  their  day,  flows  in 
their  veins. 

1.  See  genealogical  charts. 
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They  will  also  note  that  in  the  generations  that  have  passed  since  the 
exodus  from  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  marriages  in  both  their  mother’s  line  and  mine  have  been 
with  similar  people  whose  ancestors  also  came  from  England  at  about 
the  same  time.  So  their  blood  inheritance  is  more  purely  English  than 
that  of  many  who  so  call  themselves. 

When  one  unaccustomed  to  writing  for  publication  undertakes  the 
task  of  telling  the  story  of  his  life,  he  is  likely  to  forfeit  any  claim  he  may 
have  had  of  being  a  modest  man.  Surely  it  will  be  impossible  to  recount 
the  difficulties  overcome  and  the  things  well  done  without  seeming 
boastful.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  so,  this  book  will  tell  of  many  episodes 
and  problems,  perhaps  trivial  now,  that  at  the  time  seemed  greater  and 
which  took,  in  my  environment,  the  best  there  was  in  me.  Many  critics 
judge  an  autobiography  for  its  historical  value  only,  deeming  all  the 
rest  a  waste.  There  may  emerge  a  little  local  history  as  mine  is  written, 
but  it  will  be  mainly  incidental. 

If  I  conform  to  chronological  order  it  will  not  present  a  clear  picture 
of  any  phase  of  my  life  and  might  be  more  of  a  picture  puzzle  than  many 
readers  would  try  to  assemble  mentally.  Therefore,  without  regard  to 
the  calendar,  the  separate  chapters  will  treat  of  some  particular  phase  or 
activity  that  has  affected  my  life  as  it  is  remembered  at  the  time  written. 

The  happiness  and  joy  in  living  seem  to  persist  in  memory  much  more 
tenaciously  than  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  so  as  I  flit  in  mind  through 
the  garden  of  my  life,  I  will  no  doubt  be  found  like  a  butterfly  dwelling 
on  the  beautiful,  for  that  has  been  best  remembered  and  cherished. 

At  certain  periods,  decisions  have  been  made  which  have  influenced 
my  whole  existence  thereafter.  I  have  no  regrets  in  the  course  which 
was  taken  when  matters  of  vital  interest  had  to  be  decided.  In  my  whole 
life  there  are  only  two  that  I  would  consider  changing,  but,  if  a  different 
decision  would  have  interfered  with  the  happiness  I  have  had  with  my 
wife  and  family,  there  would  be  no  change.  I  have  often  regretted  not 
having  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  education.  After  serving  a  term 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  it  is  possible  I  might  have  gone 
further  politically  and  served,  at  least  the  State,  better  than  I  have.  Per¬ 
haps  a  political  life  would  have  precluded  my  becoming  the  head  of  a 
great  industrial  corporation  and  might  have  prevented  me  from  doing 
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as  much  as  has  been  possible  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  for  others. 
It  quite  certainly  would  have  interfered  with  the  great  pleasure  my  wife 
and  I  have  had  in  the  Indian  Summer  of  our  lives.  While  some  honor 
has  probably  been  passed  up,  much  happiness  has  taken  its  place.  So 
all  in  all  I  would  make  little  change  in  my  life  as  herein  set  down. 

“But  I  ha’  lived  an’  I  ha’  worked.  Be 
thanks  to  Thee,  Most  High! 

An’  I  ha’  done  what  I  ha’  done — judge 
Thou  if  ill  or  well.” 
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Chapter  I 


FATHER’S  FAMILY 

DEACON  JOHN  MOORE  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  of  the  Moore  family  in  this  country.  My 
sister  Ellen,  who  spent  much  time  on  the  ancestry  of  the 
family,  thought  his  father  Thomas  Moore  also  came  over  in  the 
Mary  and  John  in  1630,  settled  in  Dorchester  and  five  years  later 
moved  to  Windsor.  An  examination  of  available  records  would 
indicate  she  was  correct. 

Hinman’s  History  of  Dorchester  speaks  of  a  Thomas  Moore 
who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Dorchester  and  afterwards 
moved  to  Windsor.  It  also  speaks  of  a  Thomas  Moore  of  Windsor, 
juror  in  1639-42,  who  he  thinks  was  a  brother  of  Deacon 
John.1, 2 

Stiles’  map,  “Plan  of  Ancient  Windsor  1640-1654,”  shows  that 
Thomas  owned  a  lot  next  north  of  Deacon  John  in  “Little 
Meadow.”  He  (Stiles)  says,  “continuing  on  the  then  Island 
Road  we  come  to  the  lots  (as  they  stand  on  the  record  1640). 
Thomas  Moore  and  his  son  Deacon  John  Moore  and  Elder  John 
Witchfield.”  3 

There  is,  however,  no  question  that  the  first  John  came  to  Dor¬ 
chester  with  Mr.  Warham’s  church  and  down  to  Windsor  with 
the  first  migration.  Matthew  Grant’s  record  says  he  was  “or- 

1.  The  Mary  and  John  was  the  first  of  the  Winthrop  fleet  to  sail.  This  Church 
Company  was  founded  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  England,  on  the  day  of  setting  sail. 
They  landed  on  May  30,  1630. 

2.  See  also  Matthew  Grant  Record,  p.  51.  “There  is  no  absolutely  sure  evidence 
that  Thomas  was  Deacon  John  Moore’s  father,  but  there  is  excellent  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  was,  and  while  he  was  assigned  a  lot  on  what  is  now  Broad  Street, 
he  probably  lived  with  his  son  John  for  the  few  years  left  to  him  after  coming  to 
Windsor.” 

3.  Stiles,  History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol.  1,  p.  161;  Vol.  1,  p. 
501.  Stiles  also  states  that  he  was  a  Juror  at  Windsor  in  1639  and  1642,  and  that  he 
died  in  1645. 
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dayned  Deacon  January  nth,  1651,”  was  chosen  Deputy  1674 
and  1676.  His  last  communion  service  was  August  12,  1677,  and 
he  died  September  18  the  same  year.  According  to  Stiles,  “he  was 
an  excellent  and  estimable  man  in  his  day  and  generation.”  Some 
family  records  say  that  he  was  deacon  in  Mr.  Warham’s  church 
when  he  came  from  England,  but  the  Windsor  records  show  he 
was  made  deacon  after  he  had  lived  at  Windsor  some  time.  There 
is  no  authentic  evidence  of  his  being  deacon  at  Dorchester. 

The  next  John  lived  in  Windsor.  The  third  John  lived  in  East 
Windsor  as  did  his  son  the  fourth  John.  When  the  fourth  John 
was  about  thirty  years  old  he  courted  Abigail  Stoughton,  a  niece 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  pastor  of  the  East  Windsor  Parish. 
When  her  parents  refused  their  consent  to  a  marriage,  he  married 
the  young  woman  in  secret  and  thereby  incurred  the  disapproval 
of  her  father,  Capt.  Thomas  Stoughton,  and  her  uncle  Timothy. 
Perhaps  the  latter  would  have  been  more  considerate  of  his  niece 
had  he  fully  realized  her  inheritance  from  her  grandmother 
Elizabeth — his  mother.  The  Rev.  Timothy  brought  the  matter 
before  the  North  Association  of  Ministers  of  Hartford  County, 
and  they,  with  evidence  before  them  of  the  “veri  bad  Character” 
of  John  by  seven  of  his  neighbors  and  a  retraction  by  his  wife  in 
which  she  said  she  “never  would  have  pretended  to  marry  him 
in  such  an  irregular  manner  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  he  would 
have  murdered  himself,”  voted  that  “the  father  hath  a  right  or 
power  to  make  void  such  contracts  in  ordinary  cases,”  whatever 
that  may  mean.  The  marriage  was,  however,  never  annulled,  and 
there  is  a  record  that,  a  few  years  afterward,  Abigail  received  a 
“setting  out”  in  household  goods  from  her  father.  All  of  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Windsor  Parish  Records  as  quoted  by  John  A.  Stough¬ 
ton  in  his  Windsor  Farmes. 

When  I  read  of  the  inheritance  that  has  come  to  us  through  this 
John  (the  fourth)  and  his  wife  Abigail  Stoughton,  I  wonder  at 
the  character  of  my  forebears  for  several  generations  as  well  as 
my  own.  My  children  should  be  very  charitable  toward  any  lapses 
in  the  behavior  of  any  of  us.  Richard,  only  child  of  William  and 
Agnes  Edwards,  was  born  in  1647  in  Hartford.  He  married 
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Elizabeth  Tuttle  or  Tuthill  of  New  Haven  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old.  She  was  at  the  time  pregnant,  and  Edwards 
was  later  fined  by  the  Colonial  Court  for  fornication,  although 
he  protested  his  innocence  and  never  would  own  this  daughter 
as  his.  There  were  six  other  children.  One  of  these  was  the  eminent 
theologian  Timothy  Edwards,  father  of  his  more  famous  son 
Jonathan,  whose  descendants  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.  We  are  descended  from  Abigail,  a  sister  of  Timothy 
and  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Edwards.  She  (Abigail 
Edwards)  married  Capt.  Thomas  Stoughton,  and  their  daughter 
Abigail  married  John  Moore  IV.  This  Elizabeth  Tuttle  Edwards 
was  not  only  the  mother  of  Timothy  Edwards  and  grandmother 
of  his  brilliant  son  Jonathan,  but  has  a  line  of  descendants  equaled 
in  interest  perhaps  by  no  other  woman  in  America.  Most  of  them 
have  also  been  outstanding  in  their  personal  behavior,  and  yet 
she  came  from  a  family  notorious  for  its  infamous  lives.  “On 
petition  of  Richard  Edwards  to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford 
October  1691  he  was  released  from  his  conjugal  ties  to  said  Eliza¬ 
beth  his  late  wife.”  Much  has  been  written  concerning  this 
woman,  strong  in  intellect  and  weak  in  moral  sense  according 
to  our  standards  as  well  as  those  of  her  time.4 

John  IV  evidently  was  still  going  his  own  way  after  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  ministers  of  the  North  Association  of  Hartford 
County  and  some  of  his  neighbors,  for  the  French  and  Indian 
War  Rolls  show  that  on  April  17,  1758,  when  64  years  of  age,  he 
enlisted  in  Capt.  Gideon  Wolcott’s  Company,  the  9th  in  First 
Regiment,  Phineas  Lyman — Colonel,  for  the  Canadian  cam¬ 
paign,  as  one  of  the  5,000  men  Connecticut  voted  to  furnish,  and 
“died  or  was  captivated,”  as  the  State  records  have  it,  on  Lake 
George,  August  12  of  the  same  year  (1758) .  I  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  this  John  for  the  part  he  played  in  our  inheritance.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  of  the  characters  that  we  prize  most  highly  in  the 
family  came  from  Abigail  Stoughton.  So  much  for  “Proflegate” 
John,  as  Mr.  Stoughton  calls  him,  perhaps  without  too  much  evi¬ 
dence. 

4.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
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Four  generations  of  Johns,  all  eldest  sons,  lived  in  Windsor,  or 
across  the  river  in  East  Windsor.  Several  years  before  John  IV 
enlisted  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  his  eldest  son  Roswell, 
then  25  or  26  years  old,  had  left  East  Windsor  and  gone  to  Ca¬ 
naan,  Connecticut.  From  there  he  shortly  went  down  to  Far¬ 
mington,  and  in  1755  married  Desire  Dunham  whose  father  came 
from  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  same  year  he  bought  forty  acres, 
and  half  a  dwelling  in  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Division  from  the 
widow  Ruth  Burnham.5  The  next  year  he  bought  the  other  half 
of  the  property  from  Nathaniel  Judd,6 7  and  also  deeded  land  to 
the  Town  of  Farmington  for  a  highway  across  his  land.  This 
property  extended  west  from  the  “top  of  Panther  Swamp 
Rocks.”  The  house  stood  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
present  Shuttle  Meadow  reservoir  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road.  Lilies  still  grow  along  the  roadside,  probably  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  planted  by  him  for  his  descendants  to  look  at  as  they 
pass  by  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  only  surviving 
indication  that  it  was  the  location  of  a  home  where  men  and 
women  worked,  and  children  played  and  long  since  have  passed 
on. 

I  have  found  very  little  about  the  first  Roswell  after  he  bought 
the  Shuttle  Meadow  property.  Sheldon  Moore,  my  grandfather’s 
brother,  wrote  in  1810  that  he  had  found  a  record  in  the  first 
Roswell’s  handwriting  giving  the  record  of  the  sickness  and 
deaths  of  several  children  in  the  years  1768  to  1777,  and  the  dates 
of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  births. 

The  following  extract  from  this  Roswell’s  Bible,  however,  re¬ 
veals  the  pitiable  state  of  conditions  that  existed  in  which  to  raise 
a  family — probably  no  doctor,  but  if  one,  probably  helpless: 

William  Moore  our  fourth  child  died  on  Friday,  July  1st  1768  about 
2  oclock  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  seized  of  a  high  fever  on  Friday  the 
24th  of  *  whereof  he  died  one  week  after  &  about  12  hours  of  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon  *  June  of  course.  Ebenezer  Moore  our  third  son  Died 

5.  Old  Farmington  Deeds,  Vol.  io,  p.  136. 

6.  Vol.  2,  p.  419. 

7.  Part  of  lots  35  and  36  in  Shuttle  Meadow  Division. 
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on  Tuesday  the  16th  of  Jany  1770  He  was  born  at  Sun  Rise  &  died  at 
Sun  Set  Precisely  aged  5  years  n  months  &  16  days  He  took  a  great  cold 
and  proved  the  Rattles  the  5th  day  of  his  sickness  Oliver  Moore  our 
Eldest  son  died  the  5th  of  March  AD  1777  Aged  19  years  &  9  months  and 
3  days  he  died  of  the  bilious  Cholick  after  of  4  day  sickness 

This  farm  must  have  been  a  difficult  place  in  which  to  make 
a  living  and  rear  a  family.  There  had  been  four  generations  of 
the  family  in  the  Windsor  Colony,  accustomed  for  one  hundred 
years  to  live  among  neighbors  on  the  level,  arable,  productive 
lands  lying  along  the  Connecticut  River.  Now  this  Roswell,  a 
young  man,  leaves  all  that  and  locates  on  this  stony  and  hilly 
property,  without  roads  and  miles  from  any  town.  Perhaps  Ros¬ 
well’s  father  merited  Stiles’  disapproval  based  on  knowledge  he 
did  not  choose  to  record.  It  certainly  was  an  unusual  procedure 
for  the  son  about  thirty  years  old  to  be  trying  to  establish  himself 
on  a  sterile  farm  at  the  same  time  his  old  father,  then  over  sixty, 
was  enlisting  for  most  difficult  military  service.  I  do  hope  that 
Abigail,  Roswell’s  mother,  was  taken  care  of,  if  living.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  date  of  her  death. 

In  the  house  the  first  Roswell  bought,  situated  a  little  southeast 
of  the  present  old  Merriman  place,  my  great-grandfather  Roswell 
II  was  born  in  1761.  When  twenty-six  years  old  he  married 
Lovina  Phillips,  then  eighteen.  Their  first  child,  John,  was  born 
a  year  and  a  half  later.  During  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of 
her  married  life  she  bore  eight  sons  and  four  daughters  and  still 
had  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  as  her  portrait  shows. 

This  mountain  farm  was  located  in  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Town  of  Farmington,  the  most  elevated  land  in 
central  Connecticut.  The  territory  shed  its  water  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  brooks  in  the  original  Farmington  town  did  not  seem 
to  know  where  they  could  go.  One  brook  now  in  New  Britain 
flowed  north  and  eventually  reached  the  Connecticut  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  Another,  starting  in  Shuttle  Meadow,  flows  north  through 
New  Britain,  but  turns  southeast  as  Willow  Brook,  and  enters 
the  Connecticut  a  little  north  of  Middletown.  The  stream  that 
tumbled  to  the  south  near  the  other  end  of  the  same  meadow 
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flowed  as  Patton  Brook  first  southwest,  then  northwest,  and 
finally  south,  into  the  Quinnipiac  River  which  eventually  reaches 
Long  Island  Sound  at  New  Haven.  Many  of  the  little  brooks 
within  the  present  town  of  Farmington  join  the  river  of  that 
name  which  first  flows  southerly,  then  northerly,  and  finally 
enters  the  Connecticut  River  at  Windsor.  About  a  mile  south 
of  this  mountain  farm  starts  Misery  Brook,  which  also  reaches 
the  Quinnipiac.  However,  a  very  few  yards  from  the  source  of 
that  brook  another  rivulet,  instead  of  starting  westerly,  tumbles 
easterly  and  begins  its  long  devious  way  to  salt  water  through 
the  following  ponds  existing  at  one  time  or  another  and  named 
in  order  down  the  stream,  which  in  its  lower  reaches  is  called 
the  Mattabessett  River.  First  the  Upper  Hart’s  Pond,  then  the 
Lower — but  we  called  these  “reservoirs”  in  my  boyhood.  Then 
came  the  pond  which  the  Winchells  built  about  1730.  This  part 
of  Kensington  was  part  of  the  land  bought  from  the  Indians  by 
the  proprietors  of  Farmington.  While  still  a  part  of  that  town, 
main  roads  had  been  laid  out  to  serve  most  of  the  land  now  in 
the  town  of  Berlin.  The  lands  abutting  the  roads  were  assigned 
to  different  men  and  a  record  of  the  action  made  in  the  town 
books.  There  is  a  tracing  and  several  blueprints  among  my  effects, 
showing  who  the  proprietors  were  who  originally  owned  much 
of  the  lands  in  Kensington.  The  Winchells  first  bought  one  half 
of  the  Captain  John  Stanley  lot  No.  68  on  the  ten  rod  road,  Blue 
Hills  Division,  Farmington,  from  John  Cole  in  1719.  In  1730-31, 
they  bought  part  of  No.  69  (next  north)  from  John  Steel,  Jr. 
This  lot  included  the  land  where  Winchell’s  Mills  were  located. 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  buildings  or  mills  in  that  deed.  In 
deeding  land  to  the  Town  of  Farmington  for  Mill  Lane  west  of 
the  river  in  December,  1743,  Hezikiah  Winchell  refers  to  his 
Mill.  I  assume  that  between  1730  and  1743,  he  built  the  first  mill 
at  the  upper  or  Chisel  Shop  Pond,  as  it  was  known  in  the  late 
1800’s. 

In  my  day  there  were  two  parts  of  the  dam  separated  by  an 
island  of  ledge  with  a  great  sycamore  tree  growing  on  it.  The 
linseed  oil  mill  and  the  grist  mill  were  originally  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  dam,  with  the  saw  mill  on  the  south.  The  Winchells 
continued  to  operate  these  mills  for  almost  a  century,  and  then, 
in  1824,  sold  them  to  the  Moores,  who  ran  them  for  parts  of 
three  generations.  In  1865  they  sold  these  mills  and  water  privi¬ 
leges  to  J.  T.  Hart.  In  my  early  life  the  property  was  owned  and 
operated  as  a  factory  for  making  forged  tools  like  chisels  or  draw- 
knives,  which  were  hammered  or  dropped  from  bars  of  steel, 
hardened,  ground  and  polished,  and  then  fitted  with  wooden 
handles.  This  also  required  a  complete  woodworking  equipment, 
beginning  with  logs  and  ending  with  turned  and  polished  han¬ 
dles. 

The  flowage  of  the  next  pond  down  the  stream  set  back  to 
the  tailrace  of  the  water  power  above.  It  was  always  known  as 
the  Cement  Mill  Pond.  Evidently  my  great-grandfather  Roswell 
— the  second  of  that  name — appreciated  the  value  of  water  power 
in  those  days  before  steam  was  available  or  the  use  of  gasoline  or 
electricity  was  dreamed  of,  for  before  1814  he  had  begun  to  buy 
land  in  Kensington.8  In  1815  as  co-administrator  with  the  widow 
Winchell  of  her  husband’s  estate,  they  deeded  my  grandfather 
Roswell  Moore,  Jr.,  the  land  lying  east  of  the  present  High  Road 
which  was  later  used  for  the  flowage  of  the  cement  mill  pond. 
On  July  12, 1822,  another  of  his  sons,  Oliver,  bought  from  Oswin 
Percival  the  site  for  a  dam  below  the  then  existing  dams,  per¬ 
haps  a  third  of  a  mile.  Here  they  soon  erected  a  dam  which  later 
furnished  the  power  for  grinding  cement,  which  had  been  burned 
near  the  quarry  some  three  miles  away.  In  a  letter  from  my  cousin 
Roswell  about  the  old  cement  business,  he  says,  “I  suppose  it  was 
the  need  of  the  water  power  for  the  cement  business  that  brought 
Grandfather  to  locate  in  Kensington  and  eventually  buy  the 
Mills  from  the  Winchell  family.”  Great-Grandfather  began  buy¬ 
ing  in  Kensington  before  his  sons  had  discovered  the  deposits 
for  cement.  His  first  purchase  of  land  in  Kensington  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  flowage  for  the  cement  mill  pond  bought 
in  1815  was  probably  in  anticipation  of  the  dam  site  purchase 
seven  years  later  by  his  son  Oliver.  I  think  the  Squire  saw  a 

8.  Berlin  Land  Records  War,  Vol.  9,  p.  484. 
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chance  for  a  mill  privilege,  but  had  no  idea  of  using  it  for  cement 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  experiments  in  making  cement 
were  not  begun  in  1815.  In  my  Kensington  Church  Historical 
Address  on  October  12, 1924,  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  in  referring 
to  Miller  Bronson’s  mill,  I  say  in  substance  that  the  Bronson 
Mills  were  the  same  as  the  mills  known  as  the  WinchelPs  or 
Moore’s  Mills.  This  was  an  error.  The  mills  located  about  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  Congregational  Church  near  the  west  end  of 
Mill  Lane  were  never  owned  by  the  Bronsons,  nor  did  the  Per- 
civals  ever  own  them,  although  the  ravine  where  they  were 
located  has  sometimes  been  called  “Percival’s  Glen.” 

The  next  pond  below  the  Cement  Mill  Pond  is  the  one  owned 
by  the  American  Paper  Goods  Company.  Because  of  my  misstate¬ 
ment  in  the  Kensington  Church  Address,  I  have  looked  up  the 
record  of  this  water  privilege  and  find  the  following,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  of  interest  to  the  reader:  In  1705  the  Great  Swamp 
was  set  off  from  Farmington.  On  Dec.  10, 1712,  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  was  organized  with  ten  members.  That  was  the  year 
the  proprietors  of  Farmington  laid  out  a  highway  ten  rods  wide, 
running  from  Blue  Hills  to  the  New  Britain  town  line.  Lot  No. 
11  on  the  east  side  was  allotted  to  Abraham  Bronson.  This  lot 
was  23^2  rods  wide,  running  from  the  High  Road  east  in  a 
straight  line  to  and  across  the  north  end  of  the  Kensington  Paper 
Goods  pond,  past  its  factory  buildings  and  across  the  pond  con¬ 
structed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company.  The  lot’s  south  line  was  about  the  north  side  of  the 
present  highway  in  front  of  the  factory  buildings.  When  I  was  a 
boy  there  was  a  small  shop  owned  by  the  Hart,  Bliven,  Mead 
&  Company,  makers  of  brass  goods,  located  about  where  this 
lot  No.  11  would  reach  the  Railroad  Company’s  pond.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  was  where  the  first  Bronson  Mill  was  located. 
There  was  no  dam  there,  but  a  canal  that  carried  the  water  to 
the  mill  where  there  was  a  fall  to  the  land  now  covered  by  the 
pond.  Lot  No.  12,  lying  next  south  of  the  Bronson  lot,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Abraham  Andrus — a  narrow  one,  only  16%  rods  wide 
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— but  embraced  the  dam  site  and  lands  of  the  present  Ameri¬ 
can  Paper  Goods  plant.  The  Bronson  Mills  were  in  existence 
in  1723,  and  in  1774  were  still  owned  by  the  Bronsons.  Heirs 
of  Hezikiah  Bronson  were  the  last  of  that  surname  to  own  these 
mills.  Hezikiah  died  about  1752,  and  his  estate  was  distributed 
among  some  eight  heirs  in  1753.  They  seem  to  have  operated 
the  mills  for  about  thirty  years.  In  1783,  James  Percival  pur¬ 
chased  one  third  of  the  saw  mill  from  Benoni  Bronson,  the  same 
year  one  half  of  the  grist  mill,  and  then  two  years  later  Asahel 
Bronson  sold  him  one  twelfth  of  the  grist  mill.  He  probably 
owned  both  saw  and  grist  mills  for  a  short  period,  for  in  1808, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  James  Percival,  Jr.,  the  whole 
of  both  mills  is  disposed  of.  By  1810  the  ownership  had  passed 
out  of  the  Percival  family.  Stephen  Barrett  bought  a  one-fourth 
interest  in  the  entire  property  in  1807,  but  sold  it  the  next  year 
to  Thomas  Hart  II.  Hart  was  also  buying  some  other  interests 
in  these  mills  in  1809  and  1810.  However,  in  1812  Eri  Hart 
bought  a  one-fourth  interest  which  a  Mr.  Doolittle  had  purchased 
some  three  years  previously  from  some  of  the  Percival  heirs. 
In  1816  Thomas  Hart  II  sold  “%  part  of  my  grist  mill,”  etc., 
to  Eri  B.  Hart.  This  dual  ownership  of  the  mills  continued  until 
1826,  when  Eri  had  died  and  his  administrator  sold  his  half  to 
Roswell  Moore,  Jr.,  my  grandfather,  and  Oliver  Moore,  his 
brother.  The  entire  ownership  by  1845  had  passed  to  Roswell, 
Jr.,  and  Eli,  another  brother.  The  next  year  the  Moores  trans¬ 
ferred  the  property  to  Messrs.  Hinckley  and  Sanford.  The  deed 
states  the  property  “is  used  now  for  the  manufacture  of  brass 
goods.”  They,  however,  transferred  the  property  the  next  year 
(1847)  to  the  Greenville  Manufacturing  Company.  On  April 
11,  1848,  Roswell  Moore  (no  longer  Junior)  and  Samuel  B. 
Cowles  bought  the  property  “known  as  the  Percival  Mills  and 
now  used  for  manufacturing  cloth.”  A  few  days  later,  on  April 
28,  the  Mill  River  Company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  $8,000 
actually  paid  in,  with  Roswell  Moore  as  the  largest  stockholder. 
Roswell,  Sr.  (Squire)  had  died  the  previous  year  (1847).  On  May 
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20, 1848,  Moore  and  Cowles  deeded  the  property  over  to  the  new 
company,  which  was  formed  “for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
of  which  cotton  or  wool  shall  be  component  parts.” 

When  in  1848  my  grandfather  and  others  bought  this  mill 
privilege  and  formed  a  company  for  making  woolen  goods,  they 
rebuilt  the  dam  and  laid  up  the  masonry  in  cement  of  R.  Moore 
&  Sons’  make.  This  circular  dam,  the  first,  perhaps,  in  America 
laid  in  cement,  now,  almost  a  hundred  years  later,  is  in  good 
condition.  My  grandfather  was  President  of  the  corporation 
known  as  the  Mill  River  Company.  The  venture  was  never  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  next  pond  dam  down  the  stream  is  a  modern  construction 
that  was  built  for  impounding  water  for  condensing  purposes 
when  the  railroad  company  had  a  power  plant  near  the  Berlin 
Station.  The  privilege  was  never  used  as  a  hydro-power  plant. 

These,  then,  were  the  six  ponds  or  water  privileges  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mattabessett,  constructed  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  during  the  more  than  two  hundred  years  that  have  now 
passed.  The  world  has  moved  on  and  left  all  of  them  practically 
worthless  for  the  generation  of  power.  Only  one  is  still  used 
directly  for  this  purpose.  The  dams  of  two  of  those  operated  by 
my  grandfather  have  been  torn  down,  and  the  sparkling  ponds 
are  no  more.  Lush  pasture  lots  replace  them. 

The  Mattabessett  River  joins  the  Connecticut  River  a  little 
north  of  Middletown.  Where  it  rises,  made  up  as  it  is  of  number¬ 
less  little  brooks,  is  anyone’s  guess.  Its  source  can  be  found  in 
many  places.  Inasmuch  as  the  principal  powers  were  located  on 
the  stream  that  flows  through  the  Kensington  Parish,  it  should 
be  considered  the  Mattabessett  River,  although  my  uncle  Ros¬ 
well  Moore,  who  for  many  years  operated  the  Moore  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  at  the  cement  mill  site,  called  it  the  Cannellas. 
I  have  not  found  that  name  elsewhere. 

Squire  Moore  was  quite  a  personage  in  his  day.  His  interests 
and  family  were  both  large.  He  added  to  his  lands  and  in  later 
life  the  firm  of  R.  Moore  and  Sons  which  he  established  was  well 
known  throughout  the  East.  For  many  years  he  represented  in 
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the  State  Legislature  the  town  of  Southington,  which  had  been 
set  off  from  Farmington  as  a  separate  town  in  1779.  He  was  of 
commanding  presence,  tall,  with  florid  complexion  and  red  hair 
which  later  has  tinged  the  top  of  many  of  his  descendants.  In  a 
silhouette,  taken  when  he  was  over  eighty,  he  stoops  as  the  Moores 
are  prone  to  do,  but  the  cane  he  carries  and  rests  his  hand  on  shows 
he  must  have  been  very  tall.9 

It  is  rather  peculiar  how  some  of  the  physical  characters  of  the 
Moores  have  persisted  as  the  proportion  of  Moore  blood  has  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  in  succeeding  generations.  My  mother’s  father 
had  black  hair.  She  had  very  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Her  brother 
Clark  and  sister  Julia  had  black  hair.  Neither  my  mother,  my 
wife,  her  father  or  mother  had  blue  eyes  and  yet  my  three  sons 
all  have  them.  Deacon  Roswell’s  hair  was  sandy.  My  father’s  was 
a  light  reddish  brown.  Mine  was  more  sandy,  but  the  reddish 
tinge  of  the  hair  has  persisted  through  six  generations  to  my 
grandsons  together  with  the  blue  eyes.  Since  Squire  Moore’s  time 
there  have  been  no  six-footers  in  our  line.  My  father’s  normal 
weight  in  his  prime  was  about  one  hundred  sixty  pounds,  his 
height  five  feet  ten  and  one-half,  about  the  same  as  mine.  We 
have  none  of  us  been  large  men  or  physically  powerful,  but  of 
good  endurance.  Hands  and  feet  rather  small,  but  noses  always 
a  little  oversized.  After  turning  white,  the  once  rubric  hair  seems 
to  endure  to  the  end,  as  for  generations  a  white  shock  of  hair  has 
crowned  the  males  of  the  family  when  past  three  score  years  and 
ten. 

In  those  days,  when  strenuous  outdoor  work  was  required  of 
men,  fuel  inside  the  body  was  rather  more  necessary  than  fuel 
to  heat  its  surface.  Buckwheat  cakes,  sausages  and  maple  sugar 
were  the  foundation  stones  of  the  winter  breakfast  dietary  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Moore  family  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
R.  Moore  &  Sons  invented  machinery  in  their  grist  mills  to  bolt 
the  buckwheat  better  than  it  had  been  done  previously.  This  they 
put  up  in  cotton  bags  attractively  printed,  and  sold  the  product 
throughout  the  state.  Several  young  men,  among  them  the 

9.  Roswell  IV  has  the  cane  now. 
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Squire’s  son  Sheldon,  had  found  what  appeared  to  be  limestone 
on  their  fathers’  farms.  I  presume  because  Sheldon  had  studied 
under  Professor  Silliman,  the  eminent  geologist  at  Yale,  he  took 
samples  of  the  rock  to  New  Haven  for  the  Professor  to  analyze. 
It  was  a  limestone,  but  he  said  the  only  way  to  determine  if  prac¬ 
tical  for  making  cement  was  to  burn  some  and  see  if  it  would 
“set.”  This  natural  cement  limestone,  discovered  on  Squire 
Moore’s  lands,  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  successful  and 
profitable  enterprise  of  R.  Moore  &  Sons.  The  business  was  dis¬ 
continued  when  similar  deposits  of  limestone,  more  favorably 
situated  in  other  states,  were  developed.10 

My  grandfather,  Roswell  III,  Sheldon,  and  very  likely  others 
of  the  family,  were  ardent  prohibitionists,  although  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  influenced  their  father,  the  Squire,  to  discontinue 
making  applejack  from  cider.  One  still 11  was  located  on  the  edge 
of  Cement  Mill  Pond,  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  northeast  of 
the  bridge  on  the  High  Road  as  it  crosses  the  river  just  before  it 
entered  the  pond,  now  no  more.  I  also  remember  seeing  old  screws 
of  the  cider  presses  located  just  across  the  road  from  the  home  at 
the  south  end  of  West  Mountain,  occupied  for  many  years  by 
Charles  Moore,  and  afterwards  by  the  Carey  family.  This  was 
perhaps  two  thousand  feet  east  of  the  old  lime  kiln  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  to  Berlin  and  Southington.  A  letter  written  by  my 
great-grandfather  to  his  son  Sheldon,  who  was  teaching  school  in 
Virginia,  tells  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  flaxseed  taken  in, 
“seven  or  eight  hundred  bushels.”  “Have  made  one  hundred 
seventy-five  barrels  of  cider,  one  thousand  bushels  corn  at  50^.” 
“Have  begun  this  day,  December  2, 1822,  our  second  spell  of  still¬ 
er  ly.  We  made  twenty  or  thirty  Barrels  of  Brandy  about  a  month 
ago.  We  did  not  undertake  to  do  much  at  distilling  only  what  we 
made  cider  at  the  mill.” 

10.  More  concerning  the  development  of  the  cement  business  and  its  use  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  “Houses  and  History.” 

11.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  ruins  of  this  still  in  my  collection  of  Father’s  photo¬ 
graphs. 


Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 


Nelson  Augustus  Moore 
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At  the  upper  mills,  R.  Moore  &  Sons  constructed  kilns  to  dry 
corn  for  shipment  in  hogsheads,  first  by  oxcart  to  Middletown 
and  then  by  boat  sailing  to  the  West  Indies.  Indian  corn  meal 
heats  and  molds  quickly  if  not  thoroughly  dry.  The  new  crop 
commanded  a  premium,  so  instead  of  waiting  until  nature  could 
act,  R.  Moore  &  Sons  by  artificial  drying  quickly  prepared  the 
grain  for  shipment. 

In  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  mills  the  Squire  oper¬ 
ated  a  large  farm.  Horses  and  beef  cattle  were  raised  and  driven  to 
market,  sometimes  as  far  as  Boston.  The  cement  and  grain  went 
by  ox-team  to  Middletown.  Many  yoke  of  oxen  and  pairs  of  horses 
were  required,  so  that  often  one  hundred  fifty  head  were  carried 
through  the  winter. 

In  1847  the  Squire  was  eighty-six  years  old.  In  those  days  when 
a  person  was  seriously  ill  the  family  arranged  for  a  “watcher,” 
usually  a  neighbor  if  none  of  the  family  could  perform  the  service. 
My  father,  who  at  the  time  was  twenty-three  years  old,  told  me 
that  the  neighbor  who  was  sitting  up  with  the  Squire  in  his  last 
illness,  went  to  sleep  and  his  patient  escaped  and  left  the  house. 
He  was  found  by  the  large  rock  on  top  of  the  hill  west  of  the  house 
he  had  built  when  first  married  sixty  years  before.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  whether  Father  said  he  died  out  by  the  rock,  but  my 
cousin  Henry  Moore  says  he  had  heard  that  “he  died  outside.” 

When  Roswell  Moore  II  died  in  1847  his  sons  had  for  some 
time  been  carrying  on  the  business  of  R.  Moore  &  Sons.  My  grand¬ 
father,  third  of  the  same  name,  was  the  eldest  son,  and  had  di¬ 
rected  the  R.  Moore  &  Sons  operations,  buying  and  installing 
water  wheels  and  other  machinery,  and  selling  the  products  of 
the  mills.  He  had  built  his  house  near  the  mills  in  Kensington. 
That  is  the  white  one  located  about  forty  rods  north  of  the  bridge 
over  the  river  and  about  twelve  rods  south  of  Stonehouse.  My 
grandfather  died  before  I  was  born.  He  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  county  for  his  interest  in  movements  for  bettering  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  poor.  His  reputation  was  for  fair  dealing  among  his 
neighbors,  all  of  whom  had  to  rely  on  his  honesty  in  grinding 
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their  grain  or  sawing  their  timber.  His  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev. 

Royal  Robbins,  told  in  his  funeral  sermon  the  kind  of  a  man  he 

12 

was. 

The  following  story  shows  his  sense  of  humor  and  his  kindli¬ 
ness  better  than  any  words  of  mine :  Even  in  my  day  Horace  Booth 
of  New  Britain,  from  whom  I  bought  the  land  for  Sunnyledge, 
owned  a  farm  on  the  High  Road  south  of  Stonehouse  where  I 
lived.  I  used  to  see  him  walk  ahead  of  his  ox  team  a  few  yards,  then 
walk  back,  whip  up  the  cattle  and  go  ahead,  then  back  again.  This 
was  usually  repeated  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  Years  later  he  told 
me  that  he  thought  he  would  have  a  little  fun  with  my  grand¬ 
father,  so  before  leaving  New  Britain,  he  put  in  his  pocket  a  half 
dozen  broken  red  porcelain  door  knobs  that  one  of  the  factories 
had  thrown  away.  When  he  approached  my  grandfather’s  house 
on  his  trip  to  his  farm,  he  saw  the  old  gentleman  in  the  garden  and 
engaged  him  in  conversation.  “Deacon  Moore,”  he  said,  “I  have 
a  quantity  of  material  like  this”  (handing  him  a  broken  knob) 
“that  I  would  like  to  have  ground  in  your  mill.”  Realizing  the  sit¬ 
uation,  Grandfather  replied,  “All  right,  see  the  boys.  I  have  told 
them  to  grind  everything  except  the  faces  of  the  poor.”  Booth 
added,  “You  will  find  that  in  the  Bible.”  12a  Whether  he  should 
have  discovered  a  little  irony  in  Grandfather’s  words,  I  do  not 
know. 

Only  one  of  the  eight  sons  in  my  great-grandfather’s  family 
went  to  college — Sheldon,  to  Yale.  Grandfather,  Sheldon,  and 
Eli  frequently  taught  school  when  quite  young  men,  Sheldon 
going  as  far  away  as  Virginia  for  that  purpose. 

The  family  evidently  in  some  way  obtained  good  common- 
school  educations.  Letters  from  my  grandfather’s  brothers  and 
sisters,  besides  those  mentioned,  showed  that  they  were  well  edu¬ 
cated.  One  sister,  Eliza,  who  married  Charles  Langdon,  of  Mobile, 
wrote  home  frequently.  Her  letters  show  she  was  not  only  well 
educated,  but  had  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  national  situ¬ 
ation  before  and  through  the  Civil  War.  Her  position,  as  a  North- 

12.  A  printed  copy  of  this  is  among  my  pamphlets. 

12a.  Isaiah  Chapter  hi  Vs  15. 
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erner  by  birth,  must  have  been  a  difficult  one  as  wife  of  an  ardent 
secessionist  and  editor  of  one  of  the  influential  papers  of  the  South. 
Charles  Langdon  was  a  very  prominent  citizen  in  Alabama  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  leading  up  to  and  through  the  Civil  War.  For  many 
years  he  was  proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Mobile  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser ,  for  six  years  Mayor  of  the  City,  several  years  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1865.  That  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  was  refused  admittance  because  the  state  had 
not  been  reconstructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress. 

Oliver  Moore  lived  in  the  large  house  on  Four  Rod  Road  which 
General  Selah  Hart  built  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  He  was  the  engineer  of  the  family,  planning  and 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  dams  and  mills.  On  one  of 
his  trips  driving  cattle  to  Boston,  he  observed  what  seemed  to  him 
the  possibility  of  an  excellent  water  power  at  a  place  called  Grout’s 
Corner.  Later  he  built  the  canal  and  dam  that  is  now  known  as 
Millers  Falls.  I  have  the  original  plan  he  or  his  son  James  made  for 
its  development.  Sheldon  Moore  lived  in  a  house  situated  part  way 
up  the  hill  on  Mill  Lane,  perhaps  midway  between  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  13  and  the  Mattabessett  River,  originally  the  Mat¬ 
thew  Hart  place  on  Ten  Rod  Road.  Norman  Winchell  had  in 
1813  sold  it  to  Oswin  Percival,  he  in  turn  to  Oliver  Moore  in  1824. 
There  my  grandfather  lived  some  six  years,  and  there  my  father 
was  born.  However,  this  property  finally  came  into  possession  of 
Sheldon  Moore  after  my  grandfather,  Deacon  Roswell,  built  the 
white  house  on  the  new  road,  now  the  High  Road,  Kensington. 

My  Grandfather  Moore  married  Lucy  Allen,  the  seventh  gen¬ 
eration  of  Allens  in  this  country.  Samuel  Allen  came  to  Windsor 
in  the  great  exodus  from  England,  and  died  in  1648.  Lucy  was 
the  daughter  of  Joel  Allen,  who  made  the  Governor  Winthrop 
desk  that  I  use  at  Sunnyledge.  I  think  whatever  artistic  talent  we 
have  came  from  this  Allen  family.  Joel  was  an  engraver,  and  evi- 

13.  I  have  not  found  a  church  record  which  refers  to  a  Congregational  Church 
until  1825.  Previous  to  that  date,  persons  became  members  or  withdrew  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Kensington. 
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dently  a  very  skilled  workman.  There  is  in  the  Connecticut  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  Hartford  a  music  book  which  on  the  title  page 
says  “Engraved,  printed  and  published  by  Joel  Allen.”  My  friend 
Albert  C.  Bates,  the  librarian,  tells  me  that  it  is  not  engraved  but 
entirely  pen  work.  He  also  says  that  he  cannot  find  that  Allen 
ever  published  the  book  which  he  called  “Select  Harmony,”  but 
under  that  name  Andrew  Law  of  Boston  did  publish  a  music 
book  engraved  by  Joel  Allen.  His  “Day  Book,”  which  is  in  my 
library,  reveals  the  kind  of  work  he  did,  from  painting  a  minia¬ 
ture  to  repairing  a  church  organ.  He  made  the  cherry  slant-top 
desk  I  use.  Allen  also  designed,  engraved,  and  printed  a  large 
map  of  Connecticut  published  in  1792  by  William  Blodgett.  A 
copy  of  the  dedication  of  this  map  shows  his  beautiful  handiwork. 
Joel’s  father,  Daniel,  kept  a  general  store  in  Farmington  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  His  “Day  Book”  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  record  of  the  people  then  living  there,  and  their  way  of  life 
that  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  their  charges  on  the  book.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Father  told  me  his  mother  (Joel’s  grand¬ 
daughter),  when  a  girl,  painted  the  scenes  on  the  glass  for  the 
clocks  which  were  made  in  Bristol,  Connecticut.  She  wanted  one 
of  her  boys  to  be  a  poet  or  a  painter,  and  I  presume  influenced 
Father  in  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

My  father,  Nelson  Augustus  Moore,  was  born  in  1824.  At 
several  periods  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  when  away  from  home 
with  time  to  spare,  he  started  to  write  his  autobiography.  I  think 
there  were  three  or  four  beginnings,  all  covering  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  Considerable  time  elapsed  between  some  of  them.  Being 
away  from  his  papers,  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  written.  The  one  that  contained  the  most  historical  in¬ 
formation  I  gave  to  the  Connecticut  State  Library.  The  others 
are  in  the  boxes  in  Stonehouse  attic  containing  things  intimately 
connected  with  his  and  my  mother’s  lives,  her  diaries,  many 
letters,  pictures,  etc.  In  writing  of  his  life  at  various  times  it  seems 
strange  that  Father,  who  lived  to  be  seventy-eight,  should  have 
always  begun  at  childhood  and  never  written  of  his  professional 
life.  The  careful  record  he  makes  of  Kensington  in  his  boyhood 
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days  will  be  of  value  historically,  and  those  early  years  in  his  life 
were  no  doubt  pleasant  to  recall.  However,  unless  he  planned  to 
complete  each  of  the  drafts  of  his  autobiography  and  failed  to  do 
so,  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  ignore  the  interesting  years  of  his 
middle  life.  I  presume  his  and  Mother’s  letters  and  others  would 
furnish  enough  information  to  write  a  biography  of  his  life  from 
forty  on,  but  might  lack  most  of  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
interesting  people  he  had  known. 

After  the  district  school  days,  Father  attended  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy  on  Berlin  Street,  walking  back  and  forth  daily  and  stopping 
for  the  Robbins  boys  on  the  way.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to 
New  York  and  studied  portrait  painting  under  Thomas  Cum¬ 
mings  and  Daniel  Huntington. 

He  continued  to  paint  in  his  spare  time,  but  started  a  daguerreo¬ 
type  gallery  in  New  Britain  and  at  the  request  of  Henry  Barnard, 
taught  drawing  there  in  the  new  Normal  School,  walking  to  and 
from  Kensington.  Later  he  began  to  take  photographs  and  moved 
the  studio  to  Hartford  where  he  conducted  it  very  successfully. 
His  early  photographs,  especially  the  large  ones  of  landscapes,  are 
equal  to  the  best  work  done  anywhere  until  quite  recently  when 
better  films,  filters,  and  lenses  have  improved  the  art  greatly.  He 
worked  in  the  wet  process,  so  called,  preparing  his  own  plates, 
silvering  his  paper,  etc.,  etc.  This  business  supported  his  family 
and  enabled  him  to  paint  part  of  the  time  at  first,  but  later  it  was 
turned  over  to  his  brother  Roswell. 

During  the  time  father  had  the  photograph  studio  in  Hartford, 
he  photographed  the  Charter  Oak  tree,  both  before  and  after  it 
fell. 

At  forty  Father  had  just  begun  to  depend  wholly  on  his  paint¬ 
ing  for  a  living.  Before  that  he  had  made  a  most  interesting  trip  to 
Shawinigan  Falls  on  the  St.  Maurice  River  in  Canada  with  his 
friend  A.  F.  Bellows,  whose  pictures  were  widely  known.  Steel 
engravings  were  very  popular  at  the  time  and  many  were  made 
of  Bellows’  pictures  and  could  be  found  quite  generally  in  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do. 

For  many  years  Father  spent  the  summers  at  Lake  George, 
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New  York,  where  diplomats  from  Washington  and  the  wealthy 
from  the  entire  country  went  for  the  warm  months.  Later  he  quite 
regularly  went  to  Lake  Mohonk  at  the  suggestion  of  his  old 
teacher  and  lifelong  friend,  Daniel  Huntington,  who  was  more  or 
less  of  a  fixture  there.  I  remember  when  Father  did  not  have 
enough  orders  taken  during  the  summer  to  keep  him  busy  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  at  Kensington,  he  would,  after  October  and  No¬ 
vember  in  Kensington,  start  out  again  to  “keep  the  home  fires 
burning,”  spending  winters  with  studios  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  Meriden  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  a  studio  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  building  on  23rd  Street  and  4th  Avenue  in  New  York. 
I  remember  in  adjacent  studios  in  the  Association  Building  were 
the  two  Harts,  William  and  James,  Tait  the  animal  painter,  J.  B. 
Bristol,  and  many  other  painters  whose  names  now  are  little 
known. 

My  father  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  American  painters 
of  his  day  and  their  work.  He  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
impressionist  group,  but  deliberately  preferred  to  reproduce  na¬ 
ture  in  her  multiplicity  of  moods  as  he  saw  her.  He  did  this  with¬ 
out  exaggeration  either  in  color  or  drawing.  He  scorned  those 
painters  who  did  so.  He  was  an  honest  realist,  exhibiting  as  he  did 
year  after  year  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  a 
studio  in  New  York  he  knew  most  of  the  artists  whose  works  have 
outlived  their  period.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  a  friend.  I  remem¬ 
ber  Father’s  coming  home  and  telling  of  a  talk  with  George  In- 
ness  about  the  work  of  the  impressionists.  As  it  remains  in  my 
mind,  he  said  that  it  was  immaterial  how  a  picture  was  pro¬ 
duced — the  final  result  was  the  essence  of  the  effort. 

Then  there  were  several  winters  in  Hartford.  Father’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  a  large  one  and  the  anecdotes  and  impressions  of  men 
he  had  known  were  most  interesting.  Among  those  who  were 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  that  I  remember  hearing  about 
were  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell;  Bishop  Brownell;  General  Joseph 
Hawley ;  Senator  Orville  H.  Platt ;  Mr.  W yllis,  who  owned  the 
Charter  Oak;  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  father  of  the  poet,  Dr.  Rich- 
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ard  Burton;  The  Rev.  Joseph  Twitchell;  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner;  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvanus  Dry  den  Phelps,  father  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  Phelps;  Robins  Battell  of  Norfolk;  Walter  Hubbard 
of  Meriden,  who  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  good  education 
and  who  gave  Hubbard  Park  to  that  city;  Governor  Marshall 
Jewell,  who  had  been  Minister  to  Russia  and  Postmaster  General, 
also  his  brother,  Pliny  Jewell;  and  many  others,  all  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Elsewhere  were  two  of  the  Harpers  in  New  York,  James  and 
Abner;  Elliot  Shepard;  a  George  Lake,  who  educated  Emma 
Abbott,  a  favorite  opera  singer  of  the  time,  and  whom  Father 
knew  well;  Thomas  Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  invited  him  to 
go  to  Canada  with  him;  Hoshide  Kionara,  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  who  gave  Mother  the  lacquer  box  and  fan  we  have  and  who 
wanted  Father  to  go  to  Japan  and  paint  Fuji.  I  presume  want  of 
ready  funds  was  the  real  reason  for  declining  both  these  invita¬ 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  record  the  beautiful  portrait  in  oil  of  Father 
when  he  was  about  twenty-three  was  painted  about  1847  by  a  Mr. 
Childs  from  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  Childs  joined  the  rush  to 
California  a  few  years  later,  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Horn,  but 
saved.  My  father  had  no  tidings  of  him,  however,  afterward. 
Both  Father  and  Childs  were  in  New  York  during  the  years  the 
“Schools  of  the  Academy”  were  barely  existing.  Father  had 
worked  at  drawing  and  painting  alone,  but  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  far.  Childs  was  a  portrait  painter  and  had  gone  to  New 
York  for  criticism.  I  know  that  Father,  and,  I  think,  Childs,  had 
instruction  and  criticism  from  both  Thomas  Cummings  and 
Daniel  Huntington  in  1847. 

My  father  was  naturally  a  man  of  fine  taste  and  refined  in¬ 
stincts.  He  liked  and  did  associate  with  educated  men.  He  read 
much,  loved  music,  played  the  violin,  liked  to  fish  and  hunt,  but 
did  so  rarely,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  was  happiest  when  he 
could  go  off  with  his  sketching  box  and  white  umbrella  and  chair 
and  paint  out  of  doors.  He  had  no  bad  habits  so  called,  drank  very 
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moderately  on  occasions,  did  not  use  tobacco  after  forty,  and 
played  cards  very  seldom.  He  was  always  a  very  busy  man,  but  sel¬ 
dom  hurried  except  to  catch  a  train.  His  farm  took  little  of  his 
time  or  attention  for  he  always  considered  anything  that  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  art  should  be  avoided.  He  disliked  even  using  his 
hands  in  any  work  that  would  limit  the  sure  and  accurate  strokes 

of  his  brush. 

He  exhibited  his  pictures  regularly  for  many  years  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  where  they  would  often  be  found 
“on  the  line,”  the  much  desired  location.  It  had  always  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  Father,  whose  pictures  were  regularly  accepted 
and  well  hung,  was  not  made  an  Academician.  The  record  shows 
that  for  twenty  years  from  i860  to  1880,  he  had  two  or  more  pic¬ 
tures  each  year  in  the  Academy’s  Annual,  and  other  exhibitions. 
In  checking  this  record  it  developed  that  during  the  years  he  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  rules  of  the  Academy  required  an  artist  to  be  a  citizen 
of  New  York  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  either  an  A.N.A.  or 
N.  A.14— a  very  unusual  regulation  for  a  society  carrying  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  name  the  word  ^National.  He  made  all  his  stretchers, 
boxed  his  pictures  for  exhibitions,  and  when  not  so  occupied  or 
painting,  he  usually  read  if  there  were  no  guests.  His  outdoor 
painting  gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  in  its  many 
moods.  His  trained  observation  for  so  many  years  disclosed  much 
that  is  a  closed  book  to  many.  His  love  of  the  beauty  of  the  world 
is  revealed  not  only  in  his  paintings,  in  his  prose  writings,  many 
of  which  were  published,  but  in  a  few  beautiful  poems  which  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  a  fine  looking  man  and  would  be  noticed 
anywhere.  From  young  manhood,  Father  had  worn  his  hair 
rather  long,  as  shown  in  his  photographs.  It  was  not  unusual.  In 
Hartford  in  the  eighties  Marshall  Jewell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton, 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Dryden  Phelps,  and  many  others  had  their  locks 
trimmed  that  way.  Mark  Twain  had  not  then  adopted  the  style, 
that  came  later.  Dr.  Phelps  edited  the  Christian  Union  in  an  office 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  building  next  to  Dr.  Burton  s  church  on 

14.  Letter  o£  June  11,  1946,  National  Academy  of  Design,  Kathleen  Johnson, 
Librarian. 
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Asylum  Street,  opposite  Bushnell  Park.  As  Father  entered  the 
office  one  afternoon,  Mrs.  Phelps,  who  had  entered  just  ahead  of 
him,  stole  up  behind  her  supposed  husband,  covered  his  eyes  with 
her  hands,  and  in  a  disguised  voice  cried,  “Guess  who?”  After 
quite  a  struggle,  the  man  disengaged  himself  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
found  her  captive  was  Dr.  Burton  with  his  hair  so  much  like  Dr. 
Phelps.  For  months  Father  was  often  away  at  fashionable  hotels 
with  charming  people,  making  friends  and  taking  commissions 
for  painting  pictures,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  slightest  criticism  of 
his  behavior,  and  I  believe  he  was  always  an  absolutely  loyal  hus¬ 
band,  notwithstanding  “the  veri  bad  character”  of  his  ancestor 
John,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blood  of  Elizabeth  Tuthill. 


Chapter  II 
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RUFUS  PICKETT  was  a  New  England  farmer  living  on 
the  shore  of  Bantam  Lake  in  Litchfield  County,  Connect¬ 
icut.  One  of  his  twelve  children  was  bound  out,  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  to  a  general  store-keeper  in  what  then  was 
called  Greens  Farms  in  the  town  of  Litchfield  (now  Morris) .  The 
boy  was  Alanson  Jasper  Pickett,  my  mother’s  father.  Diagonally 
across  the  four  corners  from  the  store  was  the  public  house  kept  by 
Captain  Simeon  Smith.  My  grandfather,  after  serving  his  time, 
later  became  owner  of  the  store,  and  married  Marietta  Smith, 
daughter  of  “Capt.  Sim,”  as  he  was  called.  Their  oldest  child  was 
Ann  Maria  Pickett,  my  mother.  From  the  few  beautifully  written 
little  verses  that  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which  may  have 
been  original,  and  from  what  my  mother  told  me  about  her,  it 
would  seem  that  my  grandmother  Marietta  Smith,  was  a  lovely 
personality.  After  bearing  six  children,  all  but  two  of  whom  died 
early  in  life,  consumption,  as  it  was  then  called,  took  her  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  old.  I  think  there  is  no  likeness  of  Grandmother 
Marietta  Pickett  extant.  She  was  reputed  a  beautiful  girl.  Her 
younger  sister  Sarah,  who  married  Henry  B.  Graves,  a  prominent 
Litchfield  lawyer,  was  also  a  very  beautiful  girl  and  woman.  I  was 
always  very  fond  of  her.  Although  my  mother  s  aunt,  she  was  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  and  outlived  my  mother,  who  died  when 

seventy-eight.  . 

My  gra.ndfa.ther  seemed  an  austere  man  to  us  boys,  with,  a 

twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  always  kept  me  guessing  as  to  what  was 
going  on  inside  when  he  appeared  almost  severe  with  us,  very 
sedate  and  deliberate  even  when  planning  our  pleasures  or  giving 
us  money,  which  he  always  did  when  he  thought  it  would  be 
needed.  There  are  several  likenesses  of  Grandfather  Pickett,  and  I 
remember  him  well.  Besides  the  oil  portrait  painted  in  his  prime, 
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my  brother  Edwin  made  a  crayon  of  him,  when  in  his  sixties,  and 
one  or  two  pencil  portraits.  They  show  finely  cut  features  and  a 
man  of  commanding  presence. 

After  serving  his  time  in  the  store,  Grandfather  became  its 
owner.  The  sales  in  a  small  country  general  store  could  not  have 
been  great.  There  are  in  our  Connecticut  State  Library  his  old 
ledgers,  which  show  that  he  increased  his  business  by  making  an 
arrangement  with  the  American  Pin  Company  of  Waterville, 
Connecticut,  to  get  quantities  of  hooks  and  eyes,  which  he  re¬ 
turned  a  week  later  neatly  sewed  on  cards.  No  doubt  these  were 
distributed  over  a  wide  country  area,  and  paid  for  in  trade,  thus 
increasing  the  limited  sales  of  a  small  country  store.  At  that  time 
a  partner  joined  him,  Turrell  by  name,  perhaps  a  cousin,  as  his 
mother  was  Lovina  Turrell. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives 
from  Litchfield  in  1863  when  he  was  fifty-five.  A  picture  among 
my  photographs  shows  him  the  center  of  a  group  which  no  doubt 
was  his  committee  in  the  legislature. 

When  I  first  remember  Grandfather,  he  lived  in  Naugatuck, 
where  he  had  gone  to  become  president  of  the  Tuttle  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  makers  of  forged  agricultural  tools,  in  which  he 
had  bought  an  interest.  Before  many  years  he  retired,  and  bought 
a  place  in  Noroton,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  Connecticut,  where 
I  visited  him  every  summer,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
Old  books  which  have  come  to  me  show  that  with  little  schooling 
he  probably  read  much.  He  never  joined  any  church,  but  the 
books  show  he  had  given  the  matter  serious  consideration.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  much  pleasure  in  my  boyhood,  and  proud  to 
be  his  descendant. 

Mother  was  born  in  the  plain  house  next  up  the  street  from  the 
store  on  the  corner,  now,  almost  a  hundred  years  later,  still  doing 
business  in  East  Morris.  Her  father  married  Nancy  Warren  for 
a  second  wife,  the  only  grandmother  I  ever  knew,  and  I  loved  her 
as  though  she  were  mine  in  blood  relationship. 

Mother  never  told  me  much  about  her  early  life.  I  know  she 
liked  her  stepmother  and  they  were  fond  of  each  other.  Never- 
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theless  I  never  knew  much  of  the  family  life  there.  The  onfy 
thing  I  did  know  from  hearing  my  father  talk  was  that  Grand¬ 
father  Pickett  and  his  father-in-law,  Captain  Sim  Smith,  did  not 
get  along  well,  and  when  the  latter  died  with  a  considerable  com¬ 
petence  to  dispose  of,  he  had  visited  his  dislike  of  Grandfather  on 
my  mother  and  her  sister  by  leaving  them  out  of  his  will. 

When  my  mother  had  finished  in  the  district  school  in  Morris, 
she  went  to  Miss  Brindsmaid’s  school  for  young  ladies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  that  day.  Next 
she  began  to  teach  school  in  the  place  called  the  “Pitch”  in  Litch¬ 
field.  The  school  house  was  located  just  below  the  base  of  the 
one-hundred-foot-high  dam  for  storage  of  water  for  Waterbury, 
in  a  fork  of  the  road  formerly  at  that  point.  The  little  school 
building  was  moved  west  up  the  road  when  the  dam  was  built. 
The  next  change  affected  my  mother’s  whole  life,  and  whether  I 
would  be  writing  this  if  she  had  done  something  different  is  one 
of  life’s  mysteries.  She  went  to  Kensington,  Connecticut,  and  be¬ 
gan  teaching  school  in  the  West  Lane  district.  I  think  she  boarded 
around  with  the  scholars’  parents,  receiving  her  board  as  part  com¬ 
pensation.  At  this  time  Father,  who  had  studied  drawing  and 
portrait  painting  in  New  York,  had  opened  a  gallery  in  New 
Britain,  for  taking  daguerreotypes  to  support  himself  while  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  painting.  He  was  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  teaching  the  art  classes  in  the  State  Normal  School,  which 
had  been  recently  established  there.  Much  of  the  time  he  walked 
the  three  miles  between  his  father’s  home  in  Kensington,  and 
New  Britain.  His  portrait,  painted  a  year  or  two  previously,  which 
hangs  in  our  library,  shows  a  likeness  that  almost  any  young  lady 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  could  easily  fall  in  love  with.  Father’s  walk 
to  New  Britain  took  him  past  the  school  house  where  Miss  Pickett 
taught.  A  letter  to  her  from  her  future  sister-in-law  indicates  that 
my  mother  was  not  hasty  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  change 
her  name  for  Moore,  but  eventually  she  did,  and  on  January  25, 
1853,  my  father  and  she  were  married  at  her  father’s  home 
in  Green  Farms  in  Litchfield.  As  I  record  that  fact,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  never  heard  of  any  of  Father’s  family  going  out  to  the  wed- 
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ding.  His  mother  was  feeble,  and  probably  could  not  take  the 
cold  drive  safely,  but  why  his  father  and  younger  brother  Roswell 
did  not  go,  seems  strange.  I  think  he  drove  out  alone.  I  am  quite 
sure  he  told  me  he  hesitated  between  using  a  wheeled  vehicle  or  a 
sleigh,  and  took  the  latter,  fortunately,  as  it  began  snowing  again 
before  he  reached  Litchfield.  Perhaps  Father  had  planned  to 
take  Mother  to  his  home  in  his  sleigh  after  the  wedding,  and  as  I 
believe  they  went  to  live  at  Grandfather  Moore’s  they  may  have 
gone  there  almost  immediately,  which  might  make  the  trip  to  the 
wedding  seem  unnecessary  to  others  of  the  family.  I  think  my 
mother’s  life  was  something  of  a  tragedy.  At  twenty-one  when  she 
was  married,  she  was  beautiful,  fairly  well  educated,  and  lovely 
in  character.  Her  diaries,  written  the  first  few  years  of  her  married 
life,  show  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  life,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  attain  it.  She  expected  life  with  an  artist  would  give  her  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  with  her  husband  in  the  environment  in 
which  his  profession  naturally  placed  him.  For  the  first  few  years 
she  was  very  happy  in  the  realization  of  her  desires.  Then  the 
children  began  to  come.  The  first  born,  named  Edwin  Augustus, 
did  not  appear  when  expected  and,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  when 
he  was  finally  born  he  was  deformed.  His  heart  was  on  the  wrong 
side.  His  left  hand  had  an  extra  thumb  which  was  later  removed. 
His  right  hand  was  badly  deformed  and  of  little  use,  and  one  leg 
was  a  little  shorter  than  the  other.  Of  course  she  loved  him  furi¬ 
ously  and  cared  for  him  personally,  seeming  to  try  to  compen¬ 
sate  in  self-sacrifice  for  giving  him  an  imperfect  body. 

Then  every  two  or  three  years  a  baby  would  appear.  Father  was 
trying  to  support  a  family  and  gain  a  position  as  a  landscape 
painter,  during  these  first  years,  by  running  a  daguerreotype  and 
photograph  gallery  first  at  New  Britain  and  then  in  Hartford, 
where  he  later  took  his  brother  Roswell  into  the  business.  In  this 
he  prospered,  but  perhaps  the  desire  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
painting  led  him  to  some  decisions  that  may  have  affected  my 
mother  in  her  life  more  than  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  way  he 
could  become  a  real  professional  painter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  sold 
his  house  in  Hartford  and  his  photograph  business,  and  early  in 
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the  ’sixties  moved  to  Kensington,  built  Stonehouse,  which  will 
be  described  in  another  chapter,  and  settled  the  wife  with  babies 
there  for  all  her  early  womanhood.  He  could  rarely  sell  pictures 
in  Kensington  and  so,  with  his  absences  for  months  each  year, 
partly  to  paint  and  get  orders  in  the  summer,  and  partly  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  in  winter  if  the  summer’s  orders  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  him  busy  at  home,  Mother  was  left  alone  with  her 
brood  in  Kensington  managing  on  a  small  and  very  variable  in¬ 
come.  Once  or  twice  soon  after  marriage  she  went  away  with 
Father  for  the  summer,  and  then  those  trips  were  given  up.  So  my 
mother,  until  my  father’s  death  fifty  years  after  their  marriage, 
spent  most  of  her  years  in  the  country  home  separated  from  her 
husband  much  of  the  time  when  he  was  meeting  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  and  developing  from  such  contacts.  My  father  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stay  at  home  always,  and  I  well  remember  how  mother 
was  torn  asunder  by  her  desire  to  have  him  at  home  and  her  knowl¬ 
edge  that  instead  of  sketching  at  home  he  should  be  away  getting 
orders  or  selling  the  already  accumulating  pictures.  She  never  did, 
however,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  family  deficit,  suggest  he 
leave  home.  Mother  was  a  most  loyal  wife.  In  fact  we  children 
who  knew  how  gracious  she  could  be  thought  she  was  often  un¬ 
necessarily  cold  to  men  outside  the  family  circle.  My  mother  sacri¬ 
ficed  herself  for  the  family  throughout  her  life.  None  of  us,  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  ever  have  had  anything  but  a  country  district  school¬ 
ing  had  she  not  managed  it.  Edwin  went  to  New  York  to  study  art 
after  attending  Camp’s  private  school  in  New  Britain.  Ellen  also 
had  such  a  course  in  New  York  after  graduating  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Female  Seminary,  and  later  took  private  lessons  in  miniature 
painting.  Pickett  and  I  were  given  the  opportunity  of  a  high  school 
education,  but  he  never  finished.  I  graduated  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Public  High  School.  All  the  years  until  Father’s  death  in  1903 
were  a  great  deal  of  a  struggle.  Edwin  lived  at  home  most  of  the 
time  and  was  difficult  to  live  with.  Ellen  was  also  there,  and  she 
and  Edwin  did  not  get  along  peaceably.  Pickett  had  had  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Mother  had  managed  to  lend  him  money  to  establish 
himself  in  business  in  New  Mexico — which  was  eventually  lost. 
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He  died  soon  after  father.  I  had  married  as  soon  as  I  had  any  in¬ 
come  and  helped  far  less  than  I  perhaps  might  have  done.  So, 
while  some  pleasures  came  Mother’s  way  and  some  of  the  life  she 
anticipated  as  a  bride  was  realized,  much  of  her  life  was  a  heroic 
struggle  against  great  odds  and  one  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  daguerreotypes  and  photographs  of  my  mother  taken  by 
my  father  about  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  soon  after,  show  that 
she  was  then  beautiful,  those  taken  in  profile  especially  so.  She 
was  very  gracious,  always  thinking  of  others,  never  of  self.  She 
gave  to  others  all  her  tireless  physical  and  mental  capacity.  Her 
father  left  her  a  small  inheritance  which  she  used  principally  for 
others.  Loyalty  to  her  family  was  ingrained  in  her  being  and 
mother  love  was  very  strong.  In  all  this  she  was  quite  aggressive 
and  seemed  to  me  rather  difficult  to  live  in  peace  with.  Father 
loved  his  home,  his  reading,  sketching,  and  writing.  Someone  in 
the  home  had  to  see  that  things  were  done  and  done  right  if  we 
were  to  grow  up  as  we  should.  Mother  militantly  saw  to  it  that  we 
did  our  work  well.  She  was  just  as  careful  to  see  that  we  also  had 
our  opportunities  and  pleasures.  I  remember  so  well  when  putting 
down  a  carpet  in  the  Hartford  home  when  I  was  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  how  exacting  she  was  and  how  she  kept  me  at  it  until  I 
cried,  in  exasperation,  as  the  thing  was  finally  stretched  so  that 
every  square  was  true.  Several  years  afterward  I  found  that  a 
tendency  not  to  do  things  as  well  as  they  should  be  done  was  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  habit,  and  I  am  sure  my  mother’s  training  helped  me 
to  perceive  and  correct  the  tendency  to  some  extent.  After  my 
father’s  death  she  left  the  old  home  and  lived  in  winter  with  my 
sister  Ellen  in  a  small  apartment  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  in  Boston 
for  seven  years  until  she  died.  During  those  years  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  very  congenial  surroundings,  her  life  quiet,  time  to  read, 
and  around  her  a  circle  of  a  few  dear  friends  whom  she  loved. 

In  the  summer  months  she  lived  in  her  old  home  in  Kensington, 
and  in  1909  she  continued  on  there  into  November.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  she  probably  did  more  than  she  should  and  had  what  at 
first  seemed  a  cold.  Then  a  turn  for  the  better  came  and  I  thought 
the  danger  over.  My  daughter  Barbara  was  in  Abbot  Academy  in 
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Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  I  had  promised  to  take  her  to  a 
football  game  at  the  Harvard  Stadium.  I  went  and  was  called 
home  to  find  my  mother  much  worse.  Her  death  was  a  fearful 
shock,  as  I  had  been  through  the  fear  of  it  and  had  left  feeling  sure 
she  was  to  get  well.  I  have  never  forgiven  myself,  however,  al¬ 
though  through  the  kindness  of  Martha’s  father  everything  was 
done  that  could  be  done  in  my  absence,  as  well,  or  better,  than  I 
could.  The  memory  that  she  might  have  wanted  me  in  vain  in  the 
last  few  hours  of  consciousness  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  She  had  given 
her  all  to  me  throughout  her  life,  and  my  absence  was  inexcusable. 
Dr.  John  Henry  Dennison  of  Boston,  whom  mother  had  be¬ 
come  very  fond  of  during  her  years  there,  and  who  had  been  most 
kind  and  attentive,  came  for  the  last  sacred  office.  His  father  was 
for  some  years  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
New  Britain,  which  might  have  been  the  reason  he  first  became 
interested  in  my  mother.  She  lies  in  the  little  West  Lane  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Kensington  beside  my  father  where  the  early  easterly 
morning  light  tells  of  another  day  and  where  the  sun  warms  the 
earth,  and  the  woods  to  the  west  furnish  shelter  from  the  cruel 
winter  winds.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  I  was  not  better  to  my 
mother.  I  was  selfish  in  taking  much  and  giving  so  little.  Young 
people  are  prone  to  think  too  much  of  their  own  pleasures  and 
desires  and  too  little  of  those  of  others.  I  was  no  exception. 
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SISTER  AND  BROTHERS 

ONE  REASON  for  writing  this  book  was  that  there  is  no 
other  member  of  my  immediate  family  now  living. 
There  were  four  of  us  in  my  generation.  My  older 
brother,  Edwin,  and  my  sister,  Ellen,  were  more  talented  than  my 
younger  brother  and  I.  Pickett’s  health  after  childhood  was  never 
good,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  many  things,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  and  I  were  born  with  as  good  mentalities  as  my  elder  brother 
and  my  sister.  My  heart  is  always  full  of  thanksgiving  for  so  long 
a  life  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  that  would  have  been 
left  undone  were  my  life  no  longer  than  the  others  of  my  genera¬ 
tion. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  if  my  sister  or  either  of  my  brothers  had 
taken  the  time  to  record  the  story  of  their  lives,  it  would  have 
been  more  interesting  than  what  I  have  written.  Edwin  was  the 
eldest.  His  physical  handicaps  are  referred  to  in  another  chapter. 

In  1859  when  Edwin  was  born,  Mother’s  cares  were  not  great 
and  she  spent  many  happy  hours  reading  to  him  and  teaching  him 
little  poems,  which  perhaps  gave  him  an  early  love  for  literature. 
In  later  years  her  large  family  and  many  cares  allowed  her  few 
hours  for  such  influence  on  the  rest  of  her  children.  A  scrap  book 
begun  in  1873  when  he  was  only  14  has  as  the  first  piece  a  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  by  E.  C.  Stedman  whom  Edwin  came  to  know  in  later 
years.  The  selections  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  show  a  remark¬ 
able  interest  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  in  art,  letters,  and  travel,  with  a 
little  Josh  Billings  from  time  to  time. 

Edwin  attended  the  West  Lane  District  School  in  Kensington 
and  later  Professor  Camp’s  Private  School  in  New  Britain.  At  an 
early  age  he  had  begun  drawing  and  then  painting  with  Father. 
Soon  after  finishing  school,  he  studied  in  New  York,  first  in  the 
National  Academy  and  later  in  his  father’s  and  other  studios.  He 
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was  soon  exhibiting  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of 
Design,  specializing  as  an  animal  painter.  Clarence  Cook,  one  of 
the  outstanding  critics  of  the  time,  said  of  one  of  his  pictures  in  the 
Academy,  “Of  paintings  there  is  none  so  good  as  ‘The  White 
Cow,’  by  Edwin  A.  Moore.”  “This  would  win  Mr.  Moore  a  shake 
of  the  hand  from  Mauve,  and  even  Troy  on  might  have  smiled  an 
approval.” 

When  Edwin  was  twenty-two  years  old,  his  “Portrait  of  a 
Setter”  was  accepted  and  hung  in  the  57th  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1882,  and  in  their  special 
autumn  show  that  year,  two  of  his  pictures  were  shown.  For  the 
next  ten  years  his  pictures  were  usually  found  in  the  Academy  ex¬ 
hibitions.  In  1891  he  was  the  winner  of  both  the  Clarke  Prize  and 
the  Hallgarten  Prize,  and  again  in  1893  of  the  Hallgarten  Prize. 
After  winning  this  prize  for  the  second  time  when  he  was  thirty- 
three,  he  seldom  exhibited  there,  and  never  after  he  was  forty.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  National  Academy  of  Design  changed  its 
rules  allowing  an  artist  residing  elsewhere  than  in  New  York 
City  to  become  either  an  A.N.A.  or  National  Academician,  but 
it  has  seemed  very  strange  to  me  that  Edwin,  with  his  brilliant 
record  as  a  young  painter,  was  never  given  either  honor.  Most  of 
his  pictures  were  sold,  but  among  the  few  that  remain,  there  are  at 
least  two  great  paintings. 

Later  he  gave  up  the  New  York  studio  and  settled  down  in  the 
old  home  in  Kensington,  where  he  painted,  wrote  and  read  much, 
studied  music,1  which  he  loved,  and  when  sixty-seven  died  there 
suddenly  of  apoplexy. 


My  sister,  Ellen,  was  born  December  4,  1861,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  named  Ellen  Maria.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  often 
signed  her  middle  name  “Mindwell.”  As  a  child  she  attended  a 
a  private  school  taught  by  Elizabeth  Norton,  next  the  West  Lane 
District  School  in  Kensington,  then  the  Hartford  Female  Sem- 

1.  There  are  tomes  of  music  he  composed,  but  never  published,  that  some  day 
someone  may  wish  to  explore. 
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inary,  founded  by  Catherine  Beecher — sister  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher — from  which  she  was  graduated  as  salutatorian  of  her 
class. 

Soon  she  began  her  preparation  for  an  artist’s  life.  In  New  York 
she  attended  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Art  School,  and  also 
became  a  member  of  the  Art  Students  League.  Specializing  in 
miniature  painting,  she  studied  with  Mary  Elmer  and  Isaac 
Josephi  in  New  York.  Later  she  moved  to  Boston  and  became  a 
teacher  of  miniature  and  a  member  of  the  Copley  Society.  She 
was  also  an  assistant  to  Arthur  M.  Hazard,  the  head  of  the  Boston 
School  of  Painting.  At  that  period  of  her  life,  she  was  absorbed  in 
her  art,  painting  many  miniature  portraits  from  life  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  the  New  York  Water 
Color  Club,  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painters,  the  Copley  Society,  the  American  Society  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painters,  and  in  many  other  exhibitions. 

After  Father  died,  Mother  moved  to  Boston,  and  together  she 
and  Ellen  lived  quietly  at  124  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Arthritis  in  her 
hands  had  interfered  with  her  painting  and  she  became  very 
skilled  in  several  crafts — weaving,  cabinetmaking,  basketry, 
leather  work,  and  bookbinding,  in  all  of  which  she  was  most  pro¬ 
ficient  and  by  which  she  hoped  to  regain  better  use  of  her  hands. 
These  were  practiced  first  at  Dr.  Hallock’s  Sanitarium  in  Crom¬ 
well,  where  she  lived  for  some  months  to  regain  her  health  after  a 
serious  operation,  and  later  at  a  manual  training  school  in  Boston. 

After  the  Boston  apartment  was  given  up,  Ellen  bought  a  lot 
in  the  Mt.  Pisgah  Colony  at  Boothbay,  Maine,  moved  a  small 
house  onto  it,  made  it  very  livable,  and  became  a  very  useful  and 
beloved  member  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  town. 

Her  accomplishments  were  many.  In  the  Hartford  days  she 
sang  in  the  Hosmer  Hall  Choral  Society  and  played  the  piano. 
When  the  cook  left  the  Mt.  Pisgah  Colony  without  proper  notice, 
she  stepped  into  the  breach  and  cooked  for  them  for  more  than  a 
week.  If  my  remembrance  of  her  lemon  meringue  pies  is  reliable, 
I  am  sure  she  set  a  standard  difficult  for  her  successor  to  attain. 

At  Boothbay  she  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  life  of  the 
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town.  She  was  the  prime  mover  in  organizing  an  active  Garden 
Club,  and  its  first  President.  In  the  Pemaquid  Chapter  of  the 
County  D.A.R.  she  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  and  as  President  of  the  Mt. 
Pisgah  Improvement  Association  she  did  much  for  the  Colony. 
Her  own  garden,  almost  entirely  the  work  of  her  own  hands 
and  head,  was  very  beautiful.  People  came  from  far  and  near 
to  see  it  and  the  Art  Colony  people  often  painted  it.  The  schools, 
the  church,  and  the  library  were  a  part  of  her  life.  In  the  schools 
she  made  addresses  for  civic  improvement,  planned  their  pageants, 
proper  books,  etc.  During  the  last  years  she  had  an  automobile 
which  she  drove  with  abandon,  taking  her  guests  to  out-of-the- 
way  places,  emphasizing  and  illustrating  her  conversation  first 
with  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  either  in  or  out  of  the  window, 
often  without  regard  to  other  drivers.  Somehow  she  always  went 
and  got  back  and  retained  her  license. 

During  her  life  she  traveled  extensively ;  a  winter  in  California 
and  one  in  Bermuda,  several  in  Florida.  In  later  years  she  spent 
much  time  in  Europe,  especially  around  the  Mediterranean.  She 
was  in  Florence,  Italy,  at  the  time  of  our  brother  Edwin’s  death. 

I  think  Ellen’s  doctor  must  have  known  late  in  1933  that  she 
had  an  incurable  disease,  but  that  it  would  serve  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  to  tell  either  her  or  us.  We  went  South  as  usual.  On  February 
14  she  passed  away.  My  daughter,  Barbara,  and  her  husband, 
Maurice  H.  Pease,  were  with  her  the  previous  day.  As  few  of  her 
relatives  and  friends  could  go  to  Boothbay  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  only  prayers  at  the  house  were  contemplated,  but  the 
townspeople  insisted  on  services  in  the  Congregational  Church. 
In  April  a  Memorial  Service  in  the  church  in  Kensington,  to 
which  she  had  belonged  since  girlhood,  paid  a  last  public  tribute 
to  her  memory. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  as  a  written  record  of 
her  ability  and  accomplishment.  A  word  should  be  added  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  quality  of  the  heart.  She  was  very  kindhearted 
to  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  to  animals.  She  was  also  very 
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democratic  in  her  associations,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  best  in  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  let  other  qualities  pass.  Although  never 
married,  she  lived  a  great  and  useful  life  and  the  world  is  better 
for  it.  Her  life  was  always  at  the  service  of  any  effort  to  beautify 
the  world,  and  she  certainly  left  it  more  beautiful  for  living  in  it. 


Pickett,  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  was  two  years 
younger  than  I  and  in  early  years  my  boon  companion.  We  did 
everything  together  until  different  schools  began  to  part  us.  Even 
then  we  were  much  together.  When  only  twelve  he  had  pneu¬ 
monia,  but  after  he  recovered  was  throughout  his  youth  subject 
to  attacks  of  asthma.  He  attended  both  the  Hartford  and  New 
Britain  High  Schools.  After  leaving  school  he  went  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  a  short  time.  About  the  time  I  entered  the  employ  of 
The  Stanley  Works,  he  began  work  in  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  factory 
at  New  Britain.  Oliver  Stanley  had  recently  died  leaving  his  wife, 
Grace  Robbins  Stanley,  and  daughter  Carrie  occupying  his  home. 
Carrie’s  brother,  Edward,  asked  if  we  would  not  like  to  make 
our  home  there.  We  did  so,  and  Pickett  lived  there  until  he  found 
he  had  tuberculosis.  From  that  time  his  life  was  a  constant  fight 
to  live.  Summers  were  spent  in  the  Maine  woods  where  his  mother 
accompanied  him,  then  a  home  for  a  time  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  seemed  entirely  cured.  At  that  time  he  married 
Mrs.  Stanley.  The  climate  of  New  Mexico  did  not  agree  with 
her,  so  they  came  East,  living  in  New  York  winters,  and  in  the 
Maine  woods  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  autumn  of  1903, 
when  coming  out  of  the  woods  in  Maine,  Pickett  caught  a  bad 
cold  and  stopped  in  Boston.  His  old  trouble  reappeared,  and 
after  weeks  of  struggle  under  the  care  of  Doctors  Bowditch  and 
Briggs,  he  died  at  No.  1  Commonwealth  Avenue.  I  had  been 
with  him  the  day  before  he  died,  and  he  seemed  better  than  for 
some  time.  My  home  in  New  Britain  had  hardly  been  reached 
before  the  sad  news  came  which  called  me  back  to  Boston  the 
same  night.  His  short  life  had  largely  been  a  struggle  to  live. 


Chapter  IV 


HOUSES  AND  HISTORY 

THE  OLDEST  of  the  Moore  houses  in  Connecticut  is  in 
Windsor,  now  on  Elm  Street.  Many  years  ago  it  was 
moved  from  its  original  Broad  Street  location  facing  the 
green — about  where  the  Post  Office  now  is — around  the  corner 
to  Elm  Street.  At  that  time  it  was  joined  to  another  large  house 
but  later  separated  and  moved  again  a  little  to  the  north  where 
it  now  stands  with  the  side  parallel  to  and  facing  Elm  Street. 
After  almost  three  centuries,  the  massive  frame  is  still  solid  and 
the  wood  harder  than  when  built.  On  one  end  of  the  house  the 
original  very  unusual  long  oak  brackets  supporting  the  over¬ 
hang  at  the  ends  of  the  roof  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  still 
pinned  to  the  frame,  and  carrying  their  load.  Three  of  the  original 
oak  pendants,  on  the  front  overhang  are  still  there.  The  long  beam 
from  which  these  drops  hang  carried  quite  a  weight,  for  the 
second  story  was  interlined  with  a  four-inch  plastered  course  of 
brick.  Whether  this  was  for  better  weather  protection  or  safety 
from  Indian  attack,  I  do  not  know.  Neither  do  I  know  if  the  walls 
of  the  first  story  were  originally  so  constructed.  In  the  attic,  with 
its  floor  of  pine,  the  sawn  hard  pine  rafters  are  kept  from  spread¬ 
ing  by  a  strut  that  is  dovetailed  into  the  rafters  at  both  ends  and 

held  by  a  square  pin  in  a  round  hole. 

A  photograph  taken  when  the  house  was  in  its  second  position 
with  second-story  clapboards  removed  showed  the  bricks,  which, 
I  suppose,  were  made  in  England.  Inside,  the  great  beams  have 
now  mostly  been  encased,  although  in  the  upper  rooms  some 
are  exposed,  showing  the  careful  work  in  chamfering,  the  corners 
ending  in  “lamb’s  tongues.”  A  hallway  now  occupies  the  space 
originally  taken  by  the  great  central  chimney.  The  framing  over- 
head  in  the  downstairs  rooms  is  most  unusual  perhaps  the 
only  example  of  crossed  summer  beams  in  the  state.  Much  of  it 
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is  of  hard  pine,  not  of  the  customary  oak.  Dean  Samuel  Record  of 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Forestry  identified  it  as  Pinus 
rigida,  of  which  he  says  “there  was  undoubtedly  plenty  of  good 
timber  in  colonial  days.”  There  is  a  picture  of  this  house  on  page 
486  of  Stiles’  History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1859.  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Kelly,  the  eminent  architect, 
describes  it  on  page  14  of  the  Architectural  Guide  for  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Mrs.  Alfred  Howe  Terry  has  personally  described  this  house 
in  Connecticut  Houses  in  one  of  the  manuscript  histories  de¬ 
posited  in  the  State  Library  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Terry.  Among  the 
more  than  five  hundred  old  Connecticut  houses  described  in  their 
1931  Bulletin,  this  Moore  house  is  one  of  the  eight  still  standing 
that  are  actually  known  to  have  been  built  in  1664  or  previously. 

Deacon  John’s  eldest  son,  John,  in  1685  built  the  house  now 
(1940)  standing  at  390  Broad  Street,  Windsor.  The  great  chim¬ 
ney  still  occupies  the  center  of  the  house,  which  was  typical  of 
the  period.  A  new  front  porch,  a  bay  window  on  the  south,  with 
some  other  changes,  have  perhaps  made  it  more  livable.  The 
next  two  generations,  the  families  of  John  III  and  John  IV,  lived 
in  Windsor  or  East  Windsor,  but  I  can  now  find  no  houses  there 
built  by  them.  However,  there  is  in  South  Windsor  a  well- 
preserved  salt-box  style  of  house,  probably  built  about  1700  and 
very  typical  of  its  time,  which  Samuel  Moore,  brother  of  John 
III,  built.  It  is  now  owned  by  William  and  Alice  Moore,  brother 
and  sister  who  are  descended  from  Deacon  John  through  Samuel. 
The  original  paneling  on  the  second  floor  of  this  house  and  “fan 
stairway”  to  attic,  now  about  240  years  old,  are  still  in  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

As  stated  in  another  chapter,  Roswell  Moore  I  bought  a  house 
already  on  the  land  he  purchased  in  that  part  of  Farmington, 
now  Southington.  That  house  had  disappeared  even  before  my 
father’s  time.  There  my  great-grandfather  Roswell  Moore  II, 
known  as  Squire  Moore,  was  born. 

Squire  Moore  built  the  house  now  occupied  by  a  son  of  Dwight 
Smith,  who  owned  it  for  many  years  and  raised  seventeen  chil- 
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dren  in  it.  Smith  married  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  bore  him 
about  half  of  the  seventeen.  This  house,  located  less  than  a  mile 
south  of  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Reservoir,  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  Kensington  around  the  end  of  West  or  Ragged  Mountain 
and  winds  on  between  the  two  reservoirs  that  conserve  water  for 
the  Mattabessett  River  powers,  was  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  design  it  conforms  in  the  interior  to  the 
plan  of  the  better  farmhouses  of  1700  to  1750,  with  the  great  stone 
chimney  crowding  the  small  entrance  hall  and  steep,  winding 
stairway.  It,  however,  anticipated  the  ell  which  became  common 
early  in  the  1800’s.  Instead  of  the  long  roof  sloping  to  the  rear, 
the  eaves  front  and  back  were  of  equal  height,  giving  more  room 
on  the  second  floor.  The  ell  was  a  long  one-story  affair  and  had  a 
second  large  stone  chimney  with  fireplace,  ovens,  etc.  My  father 
told  me  that  in  the  early  days  they  threw  open  the  great  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  kitchen  and  drove  a  pair  of  cattle  through 
the  room,  hauling  a  great  backlog  for  the  fireplace.  The  log  was 
left  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  then  rolled  into  position.  Ben 
Smith  told  me  his  father,  Dwight  Smith,  tore  out  the  fireplace 
and  chimney  in  the  ell.  This  house  was  better  built  than  most  of 
those  round  about,  as  evinced  by  the  beautifully  cut  brownstone 
chimney  and  stonework  of  the  foundations.  It  has,  however,  been 
changed  and  remodeled  by  the  Smiths  so  that  its  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  charm  has  largely  disappeared.  Part  of  the  ell  has  been  cut  off 
and  a  second  floor  added.  The  main  building  has  an  added  one- 
story  projection  to  the  south,  and  shingles  have  replaced  the  origi¬ 
nal  clapboards. 

About  1810,  Solomon  Winchell,  who  then  owned  the  Grist 
and  Saw  Mills  at  Kensington,  died  and  Squire  Moore  became  a 
co-executor  with  Winchell’s  wife  Chloe.  These  mills  were  located 
about  one-half  mile  west  of  the  Meeting  House.  The  executors 
in  1815  deeded  to  Roswell  Moore,  Jr.,  the  land  needed  for  the 
flowage  of  what  was  later  the  Cement  Mill  Pond.  Then  in  1819 
and  in  1824,  two  of  Squire  Moore’s  sons  bought  the  property  on 
which  the  white  house  and  Stonehouse  now  stand.  This  particu¬ 
lar  lot  was  thirty-one  rods  wide  and  was  originally  set  off  to  John 
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Steele,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  common  land 
as  lot  No.  69.  At  that  time  the  High  Road  was  not  built.1  Mill 
Lane,  twenty  feet  wide,  bordered  the  property  on  the  south.  This 
part  of  the  Lane  for  the  road  west  of  the  river  was  deeded  to  the 
town  of  Farmington  in  1743. 

The  original  lots,  when  set  off,  ran  west  from  the  ten  rod  high¬ 
way  2  to  the  mountain  250  rods,  and  were  of  various  widths.  The 
first  Moore  purchase  was  only  part  of  the  original  lot  and  ex¬ 
tended  west  from  the  ten  rod  highway  only  to  the  fence  close  to 
and  west  of  the  white  house.3 

The  lead  mine  is  located  on  this  lot  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
operated  in  1709.  Its  best  vein  lies  under  the  brook.  Many  years 
ago  a  wool  scouring  mill  was  erected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  In  my  boyhood  the  canal  carrying  the  water  to  it  was  plainly 
discernible. 

The  next  house  after  the  Squire  Moore  house  was  the  white 
wooden  house  standing  perhaps  twelve  rods  south  of  Stonehouse 
in  Kensington.  This  was  built  by  my  grandfather  Roswell  Moore 
III  in  about  1830  on  the  west  side  of  what  was  then  called  the 
New  Road  constructed  about  the  same  time — now  the  High 
Road  in  Kensington.  The  house  is  about  forty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge  over  the  stream.  My  grandfather  and  grandmother  lived 
here  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  there  it  was  my  mother  came  as  a 
bride.  After  Deacon  Roswell  Moore  died,  my  uncle,  Father’s  only 
and  younger  brother,  lived  there  as  long  as  he  ran  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company.  When  he  became  Postmaster  in 
Kensington,  he  sold  the  place  to  a  Mr.  Morris,  but  my  brother 

1. 1  am  unable  to  find  the  date  this  road  was  built  from  the  records,  but  it  was  not 
there  in  1824,  but  was  there  in  1832.  (See  Deed  Roswell  Moore,  Senior,  to  Junior, 
November  5  of  that  year — Vol.  16,  p.  249,  Old  Berlin  Land  Records.) 

2.  This  is  now  called  the  High  Road  from  our  Sheldon  Moore  lot  north.  The 
original  road,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Sheldon 
Moore  lot,  continued  down  the  hill,  across  the  river,  and  on  up  past  the  Matthew 
Hart  place,  where  my  father  was  born  (now  owned  by  Isaac  Porter’s  son  Lawrence). 

3.  In  fact,  part  of  the  shed  is  almost  on  the  line.  The  south  line  was  the  north  line 
of  Mill  Lane  originally  laid  out  twenty  feet  wide.  The  west  line  and  south  line 
formed  a  right  angle.  Later  the  new  road  crossed  this  piece  at  an  angle,  leaving  the 
white  house  lot  running  to  a  point  at  the  south. 
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Edwin  later  bought  it  and  through  him  it  came  to  me.  There  is 
nothing  very  unusual  about  the  house  unless  the  five  fireplaces, 
three  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on  the  second,  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  with  their  individual  flues.  The  north  first-floor  fireplace 
is  bricked  up  and  the  hearth  removed  to  furnish  a  flue  for  the 
furnace.  I  had  to  strengthen  greatly  the  supports  of  the  chimney 
in  the  cellar  at  one  time. 

When  my  father  was  about  36  years  old,  that  is,  in  i860,  he 
started  to  build  Stonehouse  just  north  of  his  father’s  house  on 
the  new  road,  now  High  Road  in  Kensington.  The  construction 
of  this  house  was  so  unusual  that  a  few  words  about  it  will  not 
be  amiss.  I  am  quite  sure  R.  Moore  &  Sons  had  given  up  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hydraulic  cement  which  they  had  carried  on  for 
the  25  or  30  years  ending  between  1850  and  i860.  However,  the 
kiln  located  at  the  junction  of  the  road  running  past  Squire 
Moore’s  house  and  the  road  to  Kensington,  before  referred  to, 
was  still  in  condition  and  the  cement  mill  with  its  grinding  stones 
could  be  easily  started  in  Kensington.  There  was  plenty  of  the 
limestone  material  in  the  old  quarry  beside  the  highway  between 
Squire  Moore’s  house  and  the  kiln.  With  these  facilities  my 
father  made  about  150  barrels  of  cement  for  the  English  style 
cottage  he  was  to  build.  This  house  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  concrete  building  and  is  very  likely  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  this  country,  unless  “tabby”  structures  made  of  oyster  shells 
and  oyster  shell  lime  in  Georgia  much  earlier  are  considered 
comparable.  The  foundation  of  the  house  was  ordinary  mason 
work — large  blocks  of  trap  rock  laid  in  cement.  The  underpin¬ 
ning  was  of  brown  stone  brought  from  Portland,  Connecticut. 
When  the  foundation  was  completed,  bars  of  iron  about  2  inches 
wide,%  inch  thick,  and  several  inches  longer  than  the  wall  was 
to  be  in  thickness,  were  laid  on  top  of  it  to  support  each  end  of 
two  planks  each  12  or  14  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick  and 
perhaps  12  feet  long.  The  iron  bars  had  Mi-inch  holes  near  each 
end  into  which  were  placed  vertical  rods.  A  removable  form 
lying  on  the  foundation  was  thus  made  entirely  around  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  form  was  filled  with  stones  from  a  nearby  trap  rock 
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quarry  on  the  premises  with  many  of  the  small  faces  laid  flat 
against  the  plank.  Grout  made  of  local  brown  sand  and  cement 
was  poured  in  and  worked  down  until  the  form  was  solidly  filled 
and  leveled  off.  After  the  cement  was  sufficiently  hardened  the 
bolts  were  removed,  the  steel  bars  were  driven  out  of  the  wall, 
laid  on  top  of  the  course  already  constructed,  and  the  form  was 
reassembled,  to  make  another  course  of  wall  entirely  around 
the  building.  This  was  repeated  until  the  required  height  was 
reached.  As  this  form  of  construction  was  originated  by  my 
father  and  unknown  in  Connecticut,  and  as  there  was  little  faith 


in  the  permanency  of  the  local  cement,  it  was  quite  generally  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  whole  structure  would  soon  crumble.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  now  after  75  years  the  walls,  with  no  attention  or  care,  seem 
to  be  harder  and  more  durable  than  ever.  This  was  the  last  cement 
ground  in  the  old  mill. 

There  are  some  interesting  things  about  the  house  besides  its 
walls.  The  kitchen  and  pantries  were  finished  in  clear  white  pine 
in  widths  not  now  easily  obtainable.  The  other  rooms  were  in 
natural  native  woods,  much  of  it  in  chestnut,  now  extinct  in 
Connecticut.  Some  of  the  door  frames  are  of  butternut.  All  of 
the  casings  are  worked  out  of  the  timber  by  hand  and  I  think  no 
two  were  alike  as  designed  by  my  father.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
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planes  and  their  irons  for  doing  this  were  in  the  woodhouse 
chamber — my  father’s  workshop  for  making  stretchers  for  his 
pictures  and  similar  work.  The  front  room  finish  was  to  be,  and 
is,  black  walnut  except  the  doors,  but  the  Civil  War  necessitated 
quantities  of  this  wood  for  rifle  stocks  so  the  doors  were  to  wait 
for  a  more  propitious  time.  In  the  meantime  stained  pine  was 
substituted.  With  a  growing  family  and  many  expenses,  the 
stained  wood  doors  still  remained  at  my  father’s  death.  Later 
I  had  them  replaced  with  black  walnut  doors  as  he  had  planned. 

When  my  daughter  Martha  had  come  home  after  college  and 
studying  in  New  York,  she  wanted  a  studio.  We  decided  to  build 
it  at  Kensington  by  adding  it  to  Stonehouse.  This  was  in  1928,  a 
very  busy  time  in  my  life,  Martha  and  Oliver  Wiard,  the  architect, 
did  most  of  the  planning  and  building.  They  remodeled  the 
woodshed  and  the  workshop  over  it  together  with  the  servants’ 
and  store  rooms,  all  in  the  wooden  part  of  the  house,  into  a  very 
attractive  studio,  complete  with  dressing  and  bathroom,  kitch¬ 
enette,  workshop,  etc.  The  original  house  was  placed  so  near  the 
High  Road  that  it  seemed  to  them  inadvisable  to  construct  an 
entirely  new  studio  connecting  with  the  front  of  the  house  and 
built  of  stone  and  concrete  like  the  old  house,  which  I  wanted 
to  do.  No  doubt  cost,  and  haste  to  get  the  studio  quickly,  also 
governed  their  decision. 

In  1936  my  son  Maxwell  had  become  an  architect.  Under  his 
supervision  and  planning  Stonehouse  was  remodeled.  The  front 
entrance  and  driveway  were  changed  to  the  north  side.  The  little 
north  room  made  an  entrance  hall.  The  kitchen  was  modernized. 
The  north  room,  second  floor,  was  made  into  two  bathrooms,  and 
a  heating  system  installed  for  the  entire  house,  except  the  studio, 
which  already  had  one. 

After  I  had  been  married  a  few  years  I  began  to  consider  build¬ 
ing  a  permanent  home  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  had  no 
adequate  resources  to  do  so.  My  Aunt  Julia  Bartlett  had  loaned 
me  three  thousand  dollars  to  buy  a  small  house  on  Curtis  Street. 
By  mortgaging  that  I  had  bought  some  Stanley  Works’  stock 
which  had  become  more  valuable  and  on  which  I  had  borrowed 
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money  from  the  bank  to  buy  more  stock,  and  so,  with  the  start 
my  aunt  gave  me,  I  had  made  a  few  thousand  dollars  all  invested 
in  the  business.  A  panic  in  1893  almost  ruined  my  financial  struc¬ 
ture,  but  the  banks  would  have  lost  if  they  had  pressed  me  and, 
I  presume,  concluded  to  carry  me  along,  hoping  I  would  pull  out 
of  my  difficulty,  which  I  did. 

Among  other  locations  for  a  home,  we  had  often  looked  at  a 
lot  owned  by  Charles  Parker  on  Hart  Street  facing  the  park  near 
the  junction  of  Hart  and  Vine  Streets.  Mr.  Parker  or  his  father 
had  bought  several  acres  here  for  a  residence  but  had  never  built. 
West  of  this  property  was  a  lot  sloping  down  to  Lincoln  Street 
containing  about  four  acres  owned  by  Horace  Booth,  a  farmer 
and  large  real  estate  owner. 

We  had  been  looking  at  these  lands  with  some  friends  who 
had  agreed  that  if  I  could  buy  the  Booth  lot  at  a  price  satisfactory 
to  me  they  would  take  half  of  it.  I  did  buy  it  and,  as  our  friend 
was  out  West,  his  wife  wired  him.  He  refused  to  take  part  of  the 
property  according  to  our  agreement,  so  I  obligated  myself  for 
twice  what  I  had  anticipated.  Fortune  was  kind  to  me,  for  in  later 
years  I  sold  part  of  the  purchase  for  more  than  I  had  paid  for  the 
whole. 

I  also  bought  a  piece  from  Charles  Parker  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Booth  lot,  agreeing  to  construct  a  sixty-foot  street  between 
our  holdings.  My  Parker  purchase  also  included  the  land  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Rogers,  which  I  then  sold  to  my  brother- 
in-law  Maxwell  Hart  at  my  cost,  hoping  he  would  build  there. 
The  Parker  purchase  allowed  me  to  build  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
and  still  build  the  road  and  have  the  house  set  back  from  it  a 
reasonable  distance.  Here  in  1899  I  broke  ground  in  August  for 
our  home.  There  was  a  trap  rock  ledge  just  west  of  the  house,  and 
as  it  lay  in  the  sun  it  stirred  my  wife’s  imagination  and  she  named 
the  whole  place  Sunnyledge.  We  expected  to,  and  did,  call  the 
estate  by  that  name.  When  others  built  on  our  road,  we  decided 
to  call  the  new  street  Sunnyledge.  Two  friends,  Davis  &  Brooks, 
were  the  architects.  I  made  an  arrangement  with  William  An¬ 
drews,  a  sterling  character  and  oldtime  builder,  with  “Uncle  Sam 
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chin  whiskers,”  to  build  the  house.  He  was  to  get  40^  per  hour  and 
25^  per  day  on  every  man  employed.  The  best  carpenters  worked 
ten  hours  at  first  and  got  30^  per  hour.  Later  a  nine-hour  day, 
through  the  urging  of  a  labor  union,  prevailed  and  the  men  still 
got  the  $3.00  per  diem.  I  remember  well  old  Bill  shutting  his 
mouth  as  the  wisp  of  whiskers  came  pretty  near  his  nose  as  he 
told  the  men,  “All  right — nine  hours  it  is,  but  understand  every 
man  of  you  will  be  in  his  place  with  hammer  raised  and  when 
the  whistle  blows,  down  goes  your  hammer  on  a  nail.”  The  spruce 
for  the  frame  cost  $19.00  per  M  on  the  lot,  the  siding  $16.00. 

Some  years  previously  my  beloved  and  I  had,  in  one  of  our 
walks,  sat  on  the  stump  of  a  wild  cherry  tree  I  had  bought  from 
a  neighbor  and  had  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  we  could 
be  married  and  use  the  cherry  wood  in  our  home.  My  father  had 
given  me  another  similar  tree  (both  of  them  were  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt).  These  I  had  sawed  into  three-inch 
planks  and  stored  under  the  hay  mows  on  the  Kensington  farm. 
It  was  eight  or  nine  years  before  I  could  use  them.  The  contract 
for  the  mill  work  of  the  house  contemplated  using  this  native 
cherry  wood  for  the  interior  of  the  first  floor  except  the  pantries 
and  kitchen.  The  wood,  however,  was  so  hard  and  difficult  to 
work  that  oak  was  substituted  except  in  the  library. 

In  later  years  two  additions  were  made  to  the  house.  The  first 
was  the  wing  at  the  southwest  comprising  the  garage,  ground 
floor;  living  room  and  lavatory,  first  floor;  bathroom  and  south¬ 
west  bedroom,  second  floor;  and  an  additional  room  on  the  third 
floor.  The  second  addition  was  for  better  kitchen,  pantries  and 
maids’  bathroom ;  and  constructing  a  tile  floor  and  sash  for  the 
south  veranda.  Oliver  Wiard  made  the  plans  for  all  these  addi¬ 
tions.  Later  Maxwell  and  I  planned  the  terrace  which  was  also 
to  serve  as  a  background  for  Martha’s  “Alice  in  Wonderland” 
reaching  up  to  shake  hands  with  Humpty  Dumpty.  The  walls 
served  as  well  for  preserving  the  ancient  marble  fragments  we 
had  picked  up  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

When  we  built  the  house  the  only  trees  on  the  whole  place 
were  three  small  wild  cherry  trees  a  little  southeast  of  the  build- 
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ing.  The  elm  near  the  garage  we  called  the  Cooper  Elm  because 
it  came  from  the  Vine  Street  home  of  Earnest  Cooper.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  elm  in  front  and  the  Scotch  elm  to  the  south  both  were  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1900.  All  of  the  fir  trees  I  raised  from  small  inex¬ 
pensive  plants  less  than  eighteen  inches  high,  many  of  them 
seedlings.  The  dwarf  box  hedge  came  from  Bridgewater,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  about  1906,  and  was  then  fifty-five  years  old. 

Artistic  inheritance  and  environment  are  not  always  an  aid 
to  practical  efforts.  In  spite  of  early  surroundings  that  could  easily 
have  made  me  impractical,  my  secret  pride  has  been  that  I  could 
have  been  an  excellent  scientist  and  engineer.  This  is  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  in  my  book  Four  Decades .  In  order  that  it  be  not  over¬ 
looked  in  this  volume,  the  following  is  written: 

Thomas  Jefferson  perhaps  invented  the  “Serpentine  Wall.” 
At  the  bottom  of  our  flower-edged  grass  walk,  I  wished  to  build  a 
wall  to  separate  flowers  from  vegetables.  Jefferson  as  an  Architect 
was  in  my  library,  but  with  no  reference  to  the  wall  that  would 
help  me.  Writing  to  the  National  Library  at  Washington,  the 
New  York  Library,  and  others,  I  could  find  no  record  of  the 
measurements  or  exact  information  for  its  reproduction.  My  prob¬ 
lem,  anyway,  was  somewhat  different.  Frost  in  Connecticut 
penetrates  the  earth  much  deeper  than  in  Virginia,  so  a  better 
foundation  was  required.  A  good  masonry  foundation  four  and 
a  half  or  five  feet  deep  and  over  one  hundred  feet  long,  was  too 
expensive.  As  the  garden  is  on  land  sloping  to  the  south,  I  first 
excavated  a  trench  of  the  required  depth,  just  as  narrow  as  a  man 
could  labor  in.  It  was  then  almost  filled  in  with  the  field  stones 
that  we  wished  to  dispose  of.  From  the  trench,  which  was  graded 
with  a  slight  pitch  toward  one  end,  a  tile  drain  led  to  a  lower 
level.  Thus,  no  body  of  water  could  ever  remain  under  the  wall 
and  freeze.  On  the  miscellaneous  field  stones  was  laid  a  concrete 
monolith,  reinforced  with  steel  rods.  Thus,  at  small  cost,  a  good 
foundation  that  frost  would  not  move  was  laid.  From  my  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  wall  at  Charlottesville,  I  was  sure  my  smaller 
garden  should  have  a  wall  of  more  modest  curves.  It  required  a 
gateway  in  the  center,  with  posts,  and  two  more  at  the  ends  where 
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I  made  returns  of  the  wall.  After  several  experimental  layouts, 
a  five-foot  radius  was  decided  upon,  and  the  wall,  one  bric\  in 
thic\ness,  was  laid  up.  A  small,  narrow,  reinforced  concrete 
coping  tops  the  local  red  brick.  In  the  twenty-five  or  more  years 
of  its  life,  no  crack  has  yet  appeared.  The  graceful  structure, 
braced  as  it  is  throughout  its  length  with  its  two  and  one-half  feet 
of  brickwork  on  each  side  of  the  center  line,  has  withstood  all 
tempests.  The  ever  moving  shadows  and  lights  are  a  delight  no 
flat  wall  could  give. 

In  1909  I  bought  a  farm  about  halfway  between  Sunny  ledge 
and  Stonehouse,  some  of  which  became,  as  I  had  hoped  when 
I  made  the  purchase,  a  part  of  a  golf  links.  In  1938,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  my  sons,  a  road  half  a  mile  long  was  constructed.  This 
runs  from  Lincoln  Street  southerly  for  one-half  mile  in  graceful 
curves  up  over  the  side  of  the  hill.  We  called  this  Mooreland  Hill 
Road.  On  the  east  side  my  eldest  son  Allen  has  now  (1939)  built 
a  very  attractive  and  unusual  (hereabouts)  brick  house  with  red 
slate  roof — in  style,  French  Provincial.  My  youngest  son  Maxwell 
was  the  architect.  Charles  Salsbury,  later  his  partner,  did  much  of 
the  work  in  collaboration  with  the  owner.  The  oak  beams  and 
floors  all  came  from  Tennessee  where  Allen  had  lived  for  some 
eight  years.  The  brick  was  from  the  old  Dunham  Hosiery  Mill 
at  Rainbow,  Connecticut,  and  the  red  slate  of  the  roof  formerly 
covered  the  Harvard  Gymnasium  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

These  are  the  seven  houses  now  standing  which  ten  genera¬ 
tions  of  Moores  in  a  direct  line  have  built  for  their  homes  in  Hart¬ 
ford  County,  Connecticut. 

In  1914  we  built  a  summer  cottage  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  Is¬ 
land.  Our  friend  Roy  Basse tte  of  Hartford  was  the  architect.  The 
only  unusual  thing  about  it  was  the  fact  that  the  entire  frame 
when  exposed  in  the  rooms,  the  floors  and  side  walls,  are  all 
chestnut.  The  second-floor  casement  windows  opening  inside 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  Eschweiler  patent  and,  although 
exposed  to  the  northeast  storms  and  a  hurricane  from  the  sea, 
have  proved  perfectly  tight. 
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CHILDHOOD 

I  WAS  BORN  November  30,  1864  in  Stonehouse  built  by  my 
father  in  Kensington  a  year  or  two  previously  and  described 
in  another  chapter.  The  house  was  larger  than  a  young  artist 
trying  to  get  started  in  his  professional  career  should  have  built 
but  perhaps  my  coming  was  to  help  justify  the  necessity  for  his 
extravagance.  This  desire  for  a  better  house  than  one  could  afford 
must  have  been  one  of  the  characters  transmitted  to  me  by  my 
father  for  my  home  at  Sunnyledge  when  built  was  more  out  of 
line  with  my  resources  than  Stonehouse  with  his. 

I  can  remember  much  of  my  very  early  childhood  and  could 
recount  many  of  its  incidents  but  they  seem  too  unimportant  to 
do  so.  During  the  first  years  I  am  quite  sure  I  took  most  of  my 
life  as  a  matter  of  course  and  was  neither  elated  nor  depressed 
by  it.  Tears  came  easily,  but  they  were  summer  showers  and  dis¬ 
appointments  were  not  deep  seated.  Neither  were  my  joys  exuber¬ 
ant.  Looking  back  now  it  seems  in  those  childhood  days  my  most 
unhappy  hours  were  the  Saturday  evenings  when,  tired  out  with 
the  long  day’s  outdoor  play,  often  wet  and  cold,  on  coming  into 
the  house,  I  would  find  the  kitchen  and  rear  of  the  house  not  dry 
from  its  weekly  mopping  and  the  kerosene  lamps  not  lighted — 
probably  they  were  then  being  cleaned  and  filled,  for  there  was 
so  much  to  do  on  Saturdays.  The  fires  also  were  neglected  and, 
cold  and  tired  as  I  was,  home  seemed  a  forlorn  place  for  a  little 
lad  until  supper  time.  I  presume  I  was  as  happy  as  most  boys,  but 
just  as  my  sorrows  did  not  depress  me  greatly  my  joys  left  little 
that  stands  out  now,  after  all  these  years,  as  unusual.  The  happiest 
recollection  and,  I  know,  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  then  were 
when  all  the  family,  either  in  the  evening  or  Sunday  afternoon, 
were  gathered  around  the  open  wood  fire  and  I,  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  heat,  leaning  against  either 
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my  father’s  or  mother’s  knee,  would  feel  a  loving  hand  on  my 
tousled  hair  and  the  warm  fire  on  my  feet. 

In  trying  to  recall  my  earliest  recollections  I  find  those  years 
a  jumble  when  I  endeavor  to  arrange  them  chronologically.  I 
think  the  most  remote  remembrance  was  the  time  when  Libby 
Pickett  (afterwards  Bissell)  gave  me  a  bath  in  a  small  tin  tub 
on  the  drain  board  of  the  kitchen  sink. 

The  farm  work  was  done  by  an  Irishman  named  Hannon  and 
as  we  became  older  we  helped  some  and  copied  most  of  the  farm 
operations  in  our  plays.  We  made  hogs  from  long  white  turnips 
in  the  autumn,  turning  them  on  their  backs  and  sticking  them, 
then  hoisting  them  with  toy  block  and  fall  and  cutting  them 
down  their  bellies  to  remove  their  insides.  We  made  derricks  and 
built  toy  bridges  in  1870,  the  year  the  brown  stone  railroad 
bridge  with  its  seven  arches  was  built  over  the  Mattabessett  River 
just  south  of  the  Berlin  railroad  station.  The  derricks,  made  from 
a  demolished  picket  fence,  hoisted  the  blocks  for  the  masonry. 
We  used  to  go  over  to  the  chisel  shop,  as  it  was  called,  and  watch 
the  operations  of  making  chisels  and  draw  knives.  These  were 
forged  with  drop  and  trip  hammers,  then  ground  on  a  great  slow 
revolving  grindstone  where  the  operator  sat  over  it  and  used  his 
whole  weight  to  press  the  steel  on  the  moving  stone.  We  dupli¬ 
cated  in  miniature  these  operations,  setting  up  the  several  ma¬ 
chines  on  a  board  and  running  them  with  string  belts.  We  went 
so  far  as  to  construct  a  water  wheel  and  used  the  flow  of  the  mill 
stream  for  power.  Instead  of  having  ready-made  toys  given  us, 
we  built  our  own,  even  making  our  sleds  when  we  were  about 
ten  or  twelve.  I  am  sure  this  early  experience  was  of  great  value 
to  me  later  in  making  me  both  physically  skillful  and  patient  in 
planning  for  the  ultimate,  which,  in  our  more  elaborate  under¬ 
takings,  took  weeks  to  accomplish.  It  also  taught  me  to  know  the 
satisfaction  of  honest  work  and  some  idea  of  the  time  required 

for  it. 

Our  family  consisted  of  Father,  Mother,  Edwin,  Ellen,  myself 
and  Pickett — the  children  born  in  the  order  named  and  about 
two  years  apart.  Father  was  away  much  of  the  time  sketching 
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and  getting  orders  for  pictures  in  the  summer,  and  often  in  New 
York  in  the  winter  where  he  would  have  a  studio.  There  was  the 
farm  which  never  brought  in  enough  cash  to  pay  the  one  hired 
man’s  wages  and  those  of  the  extra  men  he  had  to  help  him.  This 
my  Mother  had  to  look  out  for,  and  with  one  female  servant, 
most  of  the  time,  she  accomplished  all  the  work.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  which  she  observed  quite  strictly,  she  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  any  but  the  material  needs  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  although  when  I  was  quite  young  we  had  family  prayers 
daily  after  breakfast. 

On  Sunday  (all  had  been  scrubbed  and  bathed  Saturday  night) 
we  got  into  our  best  clothes  and  attended  church,  two  sermons 
in  the  earliest  days  with  Sunday  School  in  between.  Later  the 
afternoon  sermon  was  omitted;  then  Father,  when  home,  read 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  his  absence,  Mother  did,  to  re¬ 
place  the  afternoon  sermon.  After  that  we  often  gathered  around 
the  piano  and  sang  hymns,  all  but  my  Mother  taking  part.  Or 
we  would  have  instrumental  music,  with  either  Edwin  or  Ellen 
at  the  piano,  Father  and  Pickett  with  their  violins,  and  I  either 
with  my  flute  or  a  third  violin.  I  imagine  we  who  performed  got 
more  out  of  it  than  either  Mother  or  our  frequent  visitors  and 
guests.  During  these  Sunday  afternoons  and  also  in  preparation 
for  Sunday  School  we  were  drilled  in  the  catechism  and  learned 
many  verses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  besides  the  four¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  St.  John  and  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

In  a  little  later  period  of  my  life,  when  I  was  ten  to  fourteen, 
we  often  listened  to  my  father  and  Uncle  Roswell  and  their  con¬ 
versation  with  occasional  guests  that  would  lead  us  to  want  to 
read.  My  father  was  buying,  or  rather  exchanging  pictures  for, 
some  good  books  and  was  reading  them  all  and  discussing  what 
he  had  read:  The  Spectator,  Froude’s  History  of  England,  Pepys’ 
Diary,  the  English  poets.  He  also  bought  a  complete  set  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  works  and  a  little  later  I  read  most  of  them.  In  fact,  my 
absorbing  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  books  of  that  author,  I 
think,  gave  me  my  first  real  desire  to  read.  I  can  remember  now 
how  I  would  put  down  my  book  and  laugh  at  the  scrapes  Penden- 
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nis  got  into  and  how  my  soul  was  stirred  by  the  life  of  Col.  New- 
come. 

My  childhood  was  a  normally  happy  one,  but  if  trivial  events 
were  eliminated  there  would  be  little  to  say.  School  events  soon 
became  the  major  interest  in  my  life. 
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SCHOOL  DAYS 

I  CANNOT  REMEMBER  when  I  began  to  wrestle  with  the 
written  English  language.  The  first  school  I  attended  was 
a  private  one  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  “Ledge  School”  taught 
by  Elizabeth  Norton.  This  school  house  was  located  about  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  Berlin  railroad  station,  back  from  the  road 
up  a  small  hill,  and  not  a  great  way  east  from  the  pond  since  con¬ 
structed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  for  its  water  supply.  I  know  I  must  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  instruction  before  this,  and  imagine  both  mother  and 
cousin  Libby  Pickett,  who  lived  with  us  for  a  time,  started  me 
along  the  alphabet  and  the  three  R’s.  Anyway,  my  innocent  face, 
framed  with  beautiful  long  curls,  must  have  looked  very  young 
when  I  first  attended  Libby  Norton’s  school,  for  the  older  girls 
treated  me  as  if  I  did  not  exist  as  far  as  their  talk  was  concerned ; 
and  now,  after  sixty  years,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  some 
of  it  that  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  hear,  is  remembered 
as  of  yesterday — even  better,  presumably.  When  Dr.  Ozora  Davis 
was  pastor  of  our  church,  two  ladies  of  the  congregation  called 
on  his  wife.  Before  Mrs.  Davis  came  into  the  room,  her  little 
daughter,  not  yet  four  years  old,  essayed  to  entertain  them.  As 
conversation  dwindled,  one  of  the  visitors,  knowing  the  child’s 
age,  said  to  her  friend,  “Isn’t  she  h-o-m-e-l-y?” — spelling  the 
word.  “She  may  be  very  h-o-m-e-l-y,  but  she’s  considered  very 
s-m-a-r-t,”  spoke  up  little  Elizabeth.  I  can  remember  also  the 
spelling  matches,  choosing  sides,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of 
all  but  the  winner. 

Downstairs  was  the  public  school — the  boys,  our  enemies.  We 
came  and  went  in  gangs.  Woe  betide  a  single  private  school  boy 
caught  by  the  “micks”  downstairs.  Not  being  warned,  I  was 
trimmed  the  first  day  I  attended  this  school.  I  also  remember 
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seeing  a  boy  with  a  withered  arm  come  up  the  stairs  sobbing  and 
sit  on  the  bench  beside  the  teacher’s  desk.  The  boys  downstairs 
had  gotten  him  into  a  fight.  Although  he  was  much  older,  or  so 
seemed  at  the  time,  I  pitied  him  and  wanted  to  comfort  him. 
His  gallant  spirit  in  fighting  with  one  hand  captured  my  admira¬ 
tion  and  the  injustice  that  compelled  him  to  defend  himself, 
handicapped  as  he  was,  seemed  cruel  to  me.  I  never  forgot  in 
later  years  his  wonderful  pluck  evidenced  that  day.  He  was  an 
Irish  boy  of  humble  parents  and  I  do  not  understand  how  he 
came  to  be  in  the  private  school  instead  of  downstairs.  Perhaps 
Miss  Norton  saw  the  qualities  that  later  developed.  His  name 
was  James  Roche  and  years  later,  at  the  time  I  was  a  member  of 
the  school  board  of  the  city  of  New  Britain,  he  was  its  president. 
He  was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  police  court  and  a  prominent 
lawyer  who  had  the  respect  of  the  entire  community. 

On  our  way  home,  and  it  was  a  long  walk  for  little  fellows, 
we  found  a  kind  of  slide  at  a  farm  where  we  could,  from  an  upper 
level,  slide  down  backwards  on  our  stomachs  through  a  chute  to 
a  lower  level,  and  we  did  this  several  afternoons  on  our  way  home. 
The  larger  public  school  boys  observed  it  and,  hiding  themselves, 
walloped  us  one  after  the  other  as  we  arrived  in  just  the  position 
they  needed  to  paddle  us.  Hearing  our  screams,  those  above,  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was,  took  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
down  and  one  after  another  slid  down  to  their  warm  reception. 

I  next  attended  the  public  school  in  the  M^est  Lane  district  in 
Kensington, .  about  one-half  mile  north  of  my  home,  and  on 
the  old  ten  rod  highway  now  called  High  Road.  The  building 
is  now  a  dwelling  house  on  the  hill  about  two  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  West  Lane  Cemetery.  This  building,  constructed  in 
1870  was  used  in  place  of  a  little  red  school  house,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  where  my  mother  taught  when  she  first  met 
Father  about  1850.  East  and  back  of  this  school  in  which  my 
mother  taught  was  a  little  house,  set  in  the  hillside,  where  two 
maiden  sisters  named  Atwood  lived  and  worked  as  tailors.  I  re¬ 
member  their  sewing  machines,  larger  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  the  large  pressing  iron  as  well  as  the  damp  hot  odor  that 
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arose  from  it.  The  earliest  teacher  I  remember  at  this  school 
was  a  Miss  Hurlburt.  She  lived  in  the  Norman  Warner  place 
just  west  of  the  junction  of  the  High  Road  and  Farmington 
Road,  or  Corbin  Avenue,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  New  Britain. 
According  to  custom  my  mother  invited  “teacher”  to  supper. 
The  Atwood  sisters  had  cut  up  an  old  man-sized  coat  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  belonged  to  my  father  and  used  the  cloth  for  a  school  coat 
for  me.  I  had  hoped  that  in  spite  of  faded  sections  its  origin  would 
not  be  discovered.  Imagine  my  dismay  when  I  overheard  Mother, 
in  talking  to  “teacher,”  refer  to  me  as  Joseph  with  my  coat  of 
many  colors.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  remember  of  that  momen¬ 
tous  occasion. 

The  visit  of  the  school  committeeman  each  term  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  One  who  had  difficulty  in  managing  simultaneously 
a  speech  and  a  cud  of  tobacco,  in  the  absence  of  the  customary 
blacksmith  fire  for  a  cuspidor,  and  maintaining  his  position  on 
the  small  platform,  caused  some  snickering  which  was  later  re¬ 
buked  by  teacher  who,  I  thought,  had  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  I 
think  my  days  in  this  New  England  public  school  were  typical 
then  of  the  life  of  any  boy  in  such  a  country  school.  Our  teacher 
taught  all  the  grades  from  the  ABC’s  through  the  three  R’s.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  pupils.  The  girls  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  two  at  a  desk,  while  the  boys  were  on  the  other — little 
children  in  front,  big  ones  in  the  rear.  By  exception  a  large  bad  boy 
was  sometimes  placed  on  a  side  bench  or  front  seat.  Corporal 
punishment  was  common  and  often  administered  before  the 
whole  school,  usually  by  making  the  culprit  hold  out  his  hand  for 
repeated  blows  with  a  boxwood  rule  perhaps  eighteen  inches  long 
and  one  and  three-quarters  inches  wide.  For  after-school  punish¬ 
ment  a  boy  was  often  obliged  to  go  down  back  of  the  school  house 
and  cut  several  witch  hazel  branches  to  take  to  the  teacher  for  his 
own  chastisement.  There  was  no  use  in  running  away,  for  in  those 
days  the  teacher  was  always  right  and  a  whipping  at  school,  if 
known,  usually  meant  another  at  home  later.  I  recall  the  names 
and  faces  of  many  of  the  teachers.  They  came  from  good  families 
where  character  and  home  influences  were  excellent  and  their 
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educations  were  sufficient.  As  far  as  I  remember  none  of  them  had 
instructions  in  how  to  teach,  but  they  were,  without  exception, 
character  builders  who  brought  to  the  school  the  traditions  of 
generations  who  had  succeeded  their  Puritan  ancestors.  From  my 
observation  of  the  present  public  schools,  as  a  member  of  its  gov¬ 
erning  board  for  many  years,  the  normal  training  schools  which 
should  produce  better  teachers  than  we  used  to  have  are  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  that  so  many  of  the  candidates  come  from  homes  where 
influences  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  attended  this  district 
public  school  until  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  am  afraid  not  too 
regularly  at  times,  for  excuses  for  absence  for  trivial  reasons  were 
easily  obtained.  As  I  became  one  of  the  older  boys  who  had  gone 
through  all  the  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  neither  the 
teacher  nor  my  parents  thought  it  harmful  to  let  me  accompany 
my  father  on  a  sketching  or  hunting  trip  or  drive  my  mother  to 
town  for  shopping.  One  instance  of  such  absence  remains  with 
me  not  because  of  my  absence  from  school  but  from  the  shock  I 
got  from  the  criticism  of  my  personal  appearance  by  a  stranger. 
Some  years  previously  my  father  had  raised  money  by  public  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  pipe  organ  for  the  Kensington  Congregational 
Church.  It  now  needed  tuning  and  I  was  delegated  to  stay  out  of 
school  and  meet  the  man  who  was  to  do  the  work,  take  him  to  the 
church,  pump  the  organ  for  him,  and  take  him  back  to  the  train. 
During  the  summer  months  we  boys  went  barefoot  all  the  time 
except  when  dressed  up  for  church,  Sunday  School,  or  town,  or 
in  fact  for  any  unusual  occasion.  Meeting  this  stranger  was  not  an 
occasion,  and  so  I  met  him  sans  socks  and  shoes.  During  the  day 
we  became  well  acquainted  and  on  the  way  to  the  train  he  told  me 
it  was  distasteful  to  see  a  lad  as  old  as  I  in  bare  feet.  Sensitive  as  I 
was,  I  was  both  surprised  and  deeply  hurt.  He  should  have  lived 
today  in  a  favorite  watering  place  and  seen  old  men  in  shorts  only, 
and  women  likewise,  with  the  addition  of  a  bandanna  handker¬ 
chief,  go  about  their  business  and  pleasure,  in  the  streets  and  in 
such  public  places  as  Post  Offices.  ; 

I  cannot  remember  that  there  was  much  effort  at  the  district 
school  to  get  me  interested  in  reading.  A  small  collection  of  books 
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was  contained  in  a  cupboard  hung  in  one  corner  of  the  school 
room.  I  think  I  read  them  all.  When  a  scholar  was  sure  he  had  all 
his  lessons  he  could  take  one  as  a  privilege.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  create  a  love  for  reading.  At  home  my  mother,  when  I  was  very 
young,  did  provide  first  some  little  books  written  in  words  of  three 
and  four  letters,  and  later  we  had  the  Rollo  books,  a  periodical 
The  Young  Corporal ,  The  Youth’s  Companion ,  and  later  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  St.  Nicholas  taken  by  my  cousin  Roswell.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  neither  the  school  teacher  nor  my  mother  had  much 
spare  time  to  devote  to  anything  besides  her  pressing  duties.  The 
teacher  had  some  thirty  scholars  in  what  would  now  be  eight 
grades.  The  last  year,  because  I  had  been  through  all  the  classes 
and  some  more  than  once,  my  attendance  in  the  district  school 
was  very  irregular  and  I  think  one  or  two  terms  were  omitted  en¬ 
tirely.  At  home  there  was  much  talk  of  painting,  music,  history, 
and  current  events,  so  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  direct 
effort  ever  seemed  to  be  made  to  cultivate  in  me  a  love  for  books, 
I  was  probably  surrounded  by  much  better  cultural  influences  dur¬ 
ing  my  early  years  than  most  New  England  country-bred  boys.  I 
had  never  learned  to  study  thoroughly  and  my  preparation  for  the 
upper  grades  of  a  good  school  was  poor. 

When  I  was  fourteen,  our  Kensington  house  and  farm  was 
leased  for  three  years  to  Professor  George  Steele,  a  prominent 
musician  of  Hartford.  Father  rented  a  house  in  that  city.  Ellen 
had  not  finished  at  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary  and  Pickett 
and  I  needed  more  schooling;  so,  largely  for  our  benefit,  the  move 
was  made.  I  think,  too,  Father  was  to  open  a  studio  in  Hartford 
instead  of  New  York,  but  before  we  moved  back  to  Kensington 
some  four  years  later,  he  had  gone  back  for  the  winter  to  New 
York. 

When  we  moved  to  Hartford,  I  was  put  in  the  next  to  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  the  West  Middle  District  school  to  prepare  for  the 
High  School.  I  was  one  of  the  oldest  boys  in  the  room  which  was 
taught  by  Miss  Cone.  Soon  I  was  promoted  to  the  highest  room, 
taught  by  Miss  Perry,  who  later  was  principal  of  the  school  for 
many  years.  I  remember  little  of  the  teaching.  We  were  preparing 
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for  the  High  School  examinations  a  year  later  and  did  the  daily 
tasks  with  various  urges.  Some  were  trying  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  some  to  take  home  respectable  marks  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  save  unpleasant  experiences,  some  to  keep  from  being 
dropped  to  the  class  below  where  they  had  no  bosom  friends,  many 
to  be  sure  of  making  the  grade  in  the  High  School  examinations 
for  entrance.  I  made  a  good  start  in  Miss  Cone’s  room.  I  liked 
history,  and  almost  the  first  day  one  after  another  failed  to 
describe  properly  a  campaign  in  the  Mexican  War.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason  I  had  a  good  understanding  of  it.  After  several 
failures  Miss  Cone  asked  if  there  was  anyone  who  really  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  I  volunteered  and  am  sure  that  early  success 
placed  me  so  securely  in  Miss  Cone’s  good  graces  that  she  was 
afterward  very  easy  on  my  many  shortcomings.  As  I  look  back 
and  try  to  recall  the  school  I  cannot  seem  to  remember  much  but 
marks  for  lessons  and  demerits  (“ciphers,”  they  were  called)  for 
bad  behavior.  Perhaps  that  is  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  public 
school  where  forty  pupils  in  one  room  were  prepared  for  passing 
the  requirements  of  the  next  grade.  There  were  suggestions  of 
reading  a  few  reference  books  in  connection  with  the  day  s  lessons 
but  nothing  that  I  remember  was  done  to  interest  us  in  any  other 
reading. 

I  had  to  do  more  than  a  year’s  work  the  first  year  for  my  Ken¬ 
sington  district  school  preparation  was  so  poor.  The  yearly  exami¬ 
nations  came  in  early  spring  and  I  was  almost  prepared  when  I  had 
the  measles.  The  doctor  kept  me  in  a  darkened  room  and  refused 
to  let  me  use  my  eyes  for  several  weeks,  when  the  class  was  review¬ 
ing  all  subjects  and  preparing  for  the  High  School  examinations 
which  then  were  held  in  April.  I  took  the  examinations  and  failed 
to  pass.  The  next  year  I  was  fully  prepared  and  was  fourth  in  the 
whole  city  in  my  standing  on  entrance  to  the  High  School. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  two  years  in  the  West  Middle  School 
in  Hartford  do  not  stand  out  more  clearly  in  my  memory.  I  had 
come  from  the  country,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  new 
surroundings  impressions  and  incidents  would  impress  them¬ 
selves  upon  my  mind  more  indelibly  than  those  of  the  Kensington 
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district  school  where  I  was  in  accustomed  surroundings.  I  remem¬ 
ber  so  well  the  many  little  incidents  and  daily  routine  of  those 
early  days  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  first  two  years  in  a  city 
school  failed  to  make  more  impression.  In  the  Kensington  school 
I  can  remember  the  spelling  competitions,  when  sides  were 
chosen  and  a  missed  word  eliminated  the  pupil,  the  hurried 
lunches  so  that  we  could  run  to  the  store  in  Hart’s  block,  a  wooden 
structure  located  just  east  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  American 
Paper  Goods  Company,  and  buy  for  a  cent  either  a  stick  of  candy 
or  a  Jackson  ball — a  hard  sphere  of  glassy  candy  that  you  could 
suck  longer  than  any  other  cent’s  worth  of  sweet.  In  summer, 
lacking  the  cent,  we  often  hurried  down  to  the  brook  and  by 
loosening  about  two  buttons  would  have  our  clothes  off  and  in  we 
would  go.  Here  I  learned  to  swim.  When  we  were  older,  some¬ 
times  the  pond  would  be  drawn  down  leaving  a  mud  flat  at  its 
upper  end.  There  we  would  choose  sides  and  have  a  mud  fight.  I 
can  still  remember  the  sting  of  that  mud  and  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
moving  it  where  it  had  dried  on  my  naked  body.  I  do  not  seem  to 
remember  such  little  incidents  when  I  first  went  to  Hartford. 
My  memory,  seems  clearer  in  recalling  my  High  School  days. 
In  the  West  Middle  School  my  teachers,  Miss  Cone  and  Miss 
Perry,  are  very  real,  however.  While  I  was  there  a  new  prin¬ 
cipal  came,  a  Mr.  Barrows.  I  can  only  remember  two  things  that 
happened  in  connection  with  him.  In  the  spring  he  came  in  with 
a  skunk’s  cabbage  blossom  and  told  us  how  beautiful  it  was,  over¬ 
looking  its  odor.  There  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  in  the  class  named 
Cecile  Miellez.  She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Charles  Pond, 
who  left  his  home  (now  Elizabeth  Park)  to  the  city.  She  after¬ 
wards  married  Rodney  Dennis.  In  order,  I  presume,  to  prevent 
communication,  one  boy  and  girl  were  sent  to  one  blackboard  and 
an  algebra  example  given  each  to  work  out.  I  had  finished  mine 
and  Cecile  Miellez,  who  was  at  the  same  board,  made  a  slight 
error  which  prevented  her  from  finishing  correctly.  I  was  a  very 
bashful  youth  and  had  never  spoken  to  the  girl,  but  screwed  up 
my  courage  and  whispered  to  her  her  mistake,  was  caught, 
marched  up  onto  the  platform  and  made  fun  of  before  the  whole 
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school.  It  is  over  fifty  years  ago  now,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
torture.  Beyond  a  few  such  incidents— the  first  girl  who  spoke  to 
me;  the  Chinese  boy,  Yong,  who  sat  near  me;  one  or  two  fights 
with  the  Flower  Street  gang;  and  help  from  Frank  Pratt  (after¬ 
wards  a  Vice  President  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Sche¬ 
nectady)  ;  and  the  company  of  Cadets  which  I  joined  and  became 
lieutenant  of — I  remember  little  of  the  school. 

The  life  in  the  High  School  made  a  much  deeper  impression. 
Pupils  to  be  admitted  had  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Boys 
and  girls  who  had  passed  the  highest  grade  examinations  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  city  and  a  large  number  of  scholars  from  ad¬ 
jacent  towns  were  all  given  written  tests  at  the  same  time  in  the 
High  School  building  on  Hopkins  Street.  The  boys  were  seated  in 
one  row  front  to  back  of  the  room  and  girls  in  the  alternate  rows. 
Next  to  me  on  my  right  was  a  little  girl  (Carrie  Pratt)  with  long, 
dark  curls  all  around  her  face.  She  was  not  at  all  embarrassed  by 
being  placed  between  two  strange  boys,  for,  when  her  stocking 
supporter  became  disengaged  at  its  upper  end,  she,  much  to  my 
amazement,  pulled  up  her  clothes  and  after  several  trials  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaching  the  elusive  member  in  the  proper  place.  The 
little  details  that  come  back  to  me  of  the  four  years  at  the  Hartford 
Public  High  School  would  almost  fill  a  volume  and  not  be  over¬ 
interesting  to  others.  However,  there  are  some  incidents  that 
others  might  care  to  hear  about.  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  too  careful 
of  my  conduct,  although  I  cannot  remember  being  in  any  very 
discreditable  scrape.  One  morning  as  I  was  walking  to  school 
with  my  father,  we  were  joined  by  the  Principal  Joseph  Hall, 
who  knew  me  although  I  had  been  in  the  High  School  only  a 
short  time.  My  father  expressed  his  surprise  that  Prof.  Hall  could 
in  so  short  a  time  become  acquainted  with  all  the  boys.  With  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  Hall  said,  “Some  of  the  boys  come  to  see  me.  I 
do  not  know  them  all”— as  a  matter  of  fact  the  boys  who  gave 
their  teachers  trouble  were  sent  to  him  for  discipline. 

In  our  sophomore  year  we  went  for  our  Class  Picnic  to  Shuttle 
Meadow  Lake  for  the  day’s  outing.  As  in  my  lifetime  things  there 
have  so  changed,  probably  an  account  of  it  is  not  out  of  place.  We 
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gathered  in  the  old  railroad  station  built  on  the  Asylum  Street 
level  with  the  tracks  crossing  that  street  at  grade.  A  special  car  on 
a  regular  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  train  took  u$ 
to  New  Britain,  stopping  en  route  at  Newington.  Henry  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  New  Britain  livery  stable  fame,  was  waiting  with  several 
large  buses  which  were  quickly  filled  with  girls,  boys,  and  lunch 
baskets.  Down  through  the  middle  of  the  city  with  flags  flying, 
horns  blowing,  the  class  cheering,  we  smartly  trotted  out  Arch 
Street  and  out  to  Shuttle  Meadow  Lake.  It  is  not  a  natural  lake. 
For  some  thirty  or  forty  years  this  reservoir  had  been  the  sole 
water  supply  for  New  Britain,  and  at  this  time  (1883),  not  only 
served  the  city  in  that  capacity  but  also  as  a  pleasure  resort.  The 
Dunham  family  had  lived  at  the  south  end  of  the  reservoir  for 
generations;  doubtless  Desire  Dunham,  whom  the  first  Roswell 
Moore  married,  was  one  of  this  family.  Will  Dunham  had  built 
a  restaurant,  bowling  alleys,  swings,  docks,  etc.,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake.  This  was  our  destination.  We  had  heard  that  there 
were  only  a  few  rowboats  to  be  had,  and  as  the  vision  of  getting 
your  favorite  girl  all  alone  in  a  boat  was  most  appealing,  a  rush  was 
made  by  the  boys  the  minute  the  buses  stopped.  Two  of  those  in 
the  lead  jumped  from  the  dock  into  the  cockey  round  bottom 
boats,  and  over  they  went  and  down,  to  be  fished  out  and  to  spend 
the  next  few  hours  in  the  restaurant  kitchen  getting  dry.  This 
municipal  water  supply  at  that  time  was  used  for  boating,  fishing, 
and — although  prohibited — an  occasional  swim.  Strange  to  say, 
while  not  pleasant  to  think  of,  the  water,  analyzed  as  pure  as  at 
present,  tasted  better  and  no  harm  ever  came  of  the  double  use  of 
the  reservoir. 

As  I  began  my  daily  walk  down  Asylum  Avenue  as  far  as 
Hopkins  Street  on  which  the  school  was  located,  I  was  soon  often 
greeted  with  a  cordial  good  morning  and  cheery  smile  from  a 
good-looking,  well-dressed  man  also  going  the  same  way — evi¬ 
dently  on  his  way  downtown.  This  meant  much  to  me,  a  country 
boy  with  hardly  a  man  acquaintance.  Later  my  father  introduced 
me  to  him  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong,  although  not 
intimate,  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Meigs  Whaples  had  orig- 
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inally  come  from  New  Britain,  and  perhaps  knew  who  I  was,  but 
his  friendly  smile  in  those  early  days  I  never  forgot  and  have  tried 
to  remember  what  it  meant  to  others  in  my  own  behavior.  Later, 
when  I  was  President  of  The  Stanley  Works,  Mr.  Whaples  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  directors  and  remained  one  until  his  death. 

The  years  in  Hartford  were  very  happy  ones.  No  endlessly  long 
rows  of  corn  or  potatoes  to  pull  the  weeds  out  of,  ahead  of  the 
hired  man  hoeing  them,  no  chores  seven  days  a  week,  no  working 
when  others  were  playing,  no  cold  rides  to  the  Berlin  station  in 
deep,  half-frozen  mud.  Life  was  easier  and  there  was  time  to  do 
the  things  I  liked.  With  no  transportation  I  marvel  at  the  dis¬ 
tances  I  covered  on  my  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  spring 
opened  with  spinning  tops,  and  baseball.  When  in  the  West 
Middle  School  I  became  a  member  of  a  baseball  team  that  played 
matches  with  other  teams  of  about  the  same  ages  whenever  we 
could  find  one.  We  went  over  near  Burnside  and  played  a  Frog 
Hollow  team  1  that  showed  us  how  to  play  baseball,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  taught  us  scurrilous  English  that  won  us  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  clubs  we  played  with  later.  While  I  was  in  High  School  I 
went  to  New  Haven  as  a  substitute  when  the  football  team  played 
the  Hillhouse  school.  We  wore  tight  fitting  white  duck  canvas 
jackets  laced  up  the  front.  Frank  Pratt  had  on  this  occasion  a  new 
one.  When  he  finally  got  it  all  laced  up  it  looked  so  lily  white  and 
pure  that  he  got  me  to  go  out  behind  our  dressing  tent  and  smear 
it  with  mud. 

During  the  spring  months  several  of  us  added  to  our  collection 
of  bird  eggs.  We  catalogued  them,  wrote  descriptions  of  the  nest, 
eggs,  and  the  male  and  female  birds,  using  the  Watkinson  Library 
frequently  for  reference.  We  never  took  more  than  one  egg  from 
a  nest  and  were  careful  to  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible.  On  those 
trips  we  often  went  as  far  as  Bloomfield  through  the  fields. 

When  autumn  came  there  was  football  practice  almost  every 
night  out  near  the  Chinese  Commission  Building,  and  later,  when 

i.  Now,  sixty  years  later  in  1941, 1  read  in  the  Hartford  Courant  of  May  17  that 
“The  Moriarty  Bros,  team  of  Manchester  crushed  the  Frog  Hollows  17  to  0,”  and  I 
am  damn  well  glad  of  it. 
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in  the  High  School,  sometimes  on  Bushnell  Park.  This  was  also 
the  shooting  season.  First  down  to  Wethersfield  Cove  for  rice- 
birds,  tramping  through  the  tall  rushes  that  skirted  the  water  and 
banging  away  as  a  bird  would  rise.  Then  on  other  days  the  early 
start  would  be  toward  Bloomfield.  Anything  that  moved  was 
likely  to  get  hit.  Robins,  yellow  hammers  and  the  like  were  fair 
sport  in  those  days  and  Molly  Cotton  Tail  had  to  be  as  wary  as  the 
squirrels,  gray  or  red. 

While  we  lived  on  Sigourney  Street  in  Hartford  from  1879  to 
1884,  some  of  my  trips  into  the  country  on  Saturdays  or  holidays 
started  at  a  very  early  hour.  Billy  Moore — no  relation — the  son  of 
a  retired  minister  living  on  Asylum  Avenue  had  an  alarm  clock. 
After  dressing,  he  would  come  over  and  pull  on  a  string  reaching 
to  the  third  story  where  I  slept.  The  upper  end  was  fastened  to  my 
big  toe  when  I  went  to  bed.  This  was  a  very  silent  and  sure  way 
of  calling  me  without  disturbing  my  family  or  the  neighbors.  One 
morning  we  started  out  at  3  A.M.  and  in  the  bright  starlit  heavens 
a  wonderful  comet  was  easily  visible.  We  may  have  risen  early  in 
order  to  see  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  magnificent  sight  of  the 
head  and  long,  fiery  tail,  as  it  hung  there  among  the  stars. 

One  year  late  in  the  season,  Billy  Phelps  (Dr.  William  Lyon 
Phelps)  and  I  were  returning  from  Bloomfield  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  day’s  hunt.  As  we  walked  along  a  well-traveled  road  I 
heard  some  scratching  in  a  clump  of  alders.  Stopping  to  peer  in, 
Billy  could  see  a  cock  partridge  scratching,  looking  up,  then  bend¬ 
ing  almost  out  of  sight,  he  would  scratch  and  then  straighten  up  to 
see  if  any  boys  with  guns  were  near.  Billy  got  his  old  single  barrel 
lined  up  and  when  the  bird  raised  his  head  the  next  time,  bang 
went  the  old  gun,  and  Billy,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  hurried  home 
with  his  game.  We  must  have  been  hardhearted  as  far  as  these 
birds  were  concerned  for  I  cannot  remember  in  those  days  any 
compunction  whatever  in  dropping  a  bird,  only  exultation. 

When  winter  came  there  was  always  double  ripper  sliding  in 
the  moonlight  down  Asylum  Avenue  from  Prospect  Street,  slid¬ 
ing  everywhere.  Skating  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  especially 
on  the  Wethersfield  Cove,  on  Pliny  Jewel’s  little  pond,  and  on 
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Park  River.  Here  I  rescued  two  little  children  who  had  slid  down¬ 
hill  out  on  the  ice  and  into  a  hole. 

Horse  cars  ran  from  the  old  State  House,  then  the  City  Hall,  to 
Woodland  Street.  The  track  on  Asylum  Street  and  Avenue  was  a 
single  one  with  turnout  switches  at  convenient  points.  An  extra 
horse,  making  three  in  all,  would  be  added  where  the  railroad 
tracks  crossed  the  street  at  grade.  This  third  horse  would  only  go 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  Day  house  and  then  would  be  driven 
back  to  assist  in  getting  another  car  up  the  hill.  The  horses  would 
pull  the  car  down  Asylum  Street  from  Main  Street  faster  than  I 
could  walk,  but  with  the  waits  at  turnouts  and  railroad  tracks  to 
be  crossed  it  would  be  a  race  from  Main  Street  to  Sigourney  where 
we  lived.  I  often  walked  it  in  less  time  than  the  horse  car  took. 
As  no  time  was  lost,  and  a  nickel  was  saved,  I  seldom  rode.  Those 
were  happy  days  indeed. 

During  the  Hartford  days  I  became  familiar  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city.  We  attended  Joseph 
Twichell’s  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church.  During  the 
winter  different  outstanding  members  of  the  church  gave  lectures 
or  readings  in  the  Chapel:  General  Ellis,  his  Civil  War  experi¬ 
ences  ;  Marshall  Jewell,  his  life  in  Russia  when  minister  there ;  and 
Mark  Twain,  reading  from  his  own  works  in  his  inimitable  way. 
One  evening  he  read  from  the  manuscript  of  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper ,  which  had  then  not  been  published.  Another  time  he  told 
his  story  of  the  Golden  Arm  most  effectively,  causing  his  audience 
in  the  dimly  lighted  room  to  shriek  as  he  shouted,  “Here  it  is.” 

Next  to  the  Clemens  place  was  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  house 
and  next  south  of  that,  set  far  back  from  Forest  Street,  was  George 
Warner’s.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  William  Gillette.  Here  at  one 
time  I  frequently  played  with  the  Warners’  son  Frank  and  saw  all 
of  them  in  their  home  surroundings.  Almost  in  front  of  the  War¬ 
ner  houses  was  the  home  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  I  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  remembrance  of  hearing  her  talking  to  herself  and  of  seeing 
her  being  led  back  into  her  house  by  a  nurse.  William  Gillette 
gave  his  nephew  two  tickets  to  his  play  The  Private  Secretary ,  in 
which  he  was  starring  in  Robert’s  Opera  House.  Warner  took  me 
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to  it — the  first  play  by  professionals  I  had  ever  seen.  Here  also 
my  father  took  me  to  a  rousing  Republican  political  meeting  in 
which  both  Mark  Twain  and  Joseph  Twichell  took  part.  The 
former’s  appearance  as  he  went  about  the  streets  or  rode  in  his 
elegant  landau  was  striking,  especially  in  winter,  although  he 
then  did  not  wear  the  bushy  hair  adopted  later  in  life.  During  the 
coldest  part  of  the  year  he  wore  a  short  Alaska  seal  coat  with  brim¬ 
less  high  seal  hat  to  match.  I  do  not  think  he  then  had  the  white 
summer  suits  he  wore  so  often  later. 

Years  after  the  school  days  in  Hartford  I  started,  after  working 
hours  in  New  Britain,  to  motor  to  New  Bedford,  planning  to  stay 
overnight  there  and  the  next  morning  take  the  steamer  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  Hotel  at  New  Bedford  was  full  and  so  a 
little  after  midnight  I  sped  across  the  bridge  to  Fair  Haven  and 
Tabitha  Inn.  Every  room  there  was  occupied.  After  I  urged  the 
keeper  of  the  Inn  to  fix  up  a  cot  somewhere  for  me  to  spend  the 
balance  of  the  night,  he  said  he  would  see  what  he  could  do.  He 
soon  came  back  and  led  me  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  building 
and  left  me  in  a  small,  cosy,  intimately  furnished  room.  On  the 
floor  was  a  small  brass-studded  trunk  with  the  letters  S.  C.  in 
brass  tacks  on  its  side.  Beside  the  mirror  was  a  photograph  of  Mark 
Twain  autographed  “To  Margaret.”  Many  of  the  things  in  the 
room  evidently  came  from  the  Clemens’  house.  The  next  morning 
the  keeper  of  the  Inn  said  his  daughter  had  slept  on  a  cot,  giving  up 
her  room  to  me.  Her  mother  had  been  housekeeper  in  the  Clemens 
home. 

After  the  American  Publishing  Company  had  failed,  Walter 
Bliss,  who  was  connected  with  it,  had  one  of  the  sets  of  Mark 
Twain’s  works  autographed  and  a  few  sheets  of  his  manuscript 
bound  for  me  in  one  or  two  of  the  volumes.  The  Gilded  Age,  on 
which  Twain  and  Warner  collaborated,  had  a  sheet  of  Warner’s 
writing  bound  in  it.  I  also  bought  several  of  the  artist’s  original 
illustrations  for  this  edition — among  them  one  of  Peter  Newell’s 
and  also  A.  B.  Frost’s  of  Aunt  Polly  in  the  doorway  with  Tom 
and  Huck  on  the  door  sill  when  Tom  says,  “I  reckon  I  got  to  be 
excused.” 
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During  the  past  week  a  notice  has  been  received  that  our  High 
School  class  “85”  would  hold  a  reunion  on  April  26 — fifty  years 
after  our  graduation.  The  people  and  events  of  the  four  years  in 
that  school  are  still  very  real  and  vivid.  Every  one  of  my  teachers 
is  still  remembered.  I  never  saw  many  of  them  in  later  life,  but 
they  still  linger  in  my  memory  as  the  same  beautiful  young 
women,  charming  older  ones,  and  sturdy,  intellectual  men,  all 
very  human  but  most  conscientious  in  their  work.  They  uncon¬ 
sciously,  I  think,  did  as  much,  or  more,  for  us  in  influencing  our 
characters  as  they  did  in  our  scholastic  work.  Few  of  them  had 
had  any  training  to  teach.  The  men  without  exception  had  taken 
college  or  university  degrees  but  several  of  the  female  faculty  had 
been  graduated  from  the  High  School  and  then  had  begun  teach¬ 
ing  there.  As  a  whole  they  were  morally  and  intellectually  a  very 
superior  group.  Since  writing  the  last  few  lines  I  have  attended 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  gathering  of  our  High  School  class.  After 
our  dinner  and  a  few  short  speeches,  Mrs.  Jessie  Nevers  Tracy,  our 
class  Valedictorian,  had  arranged  to  throw  on  a  screen,  likenesses 
of  all  our  teachers  and  most  of  the  class  as  they  were  in  1885.  I 
think  I  was  able  to  name  every  teacher  I  had  come  in  contact  with. 
There  were  two  who  never  taught  me  that  I  did  not  recognize. 

In  my  freshman  year  on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  with  a  strong 
wind  and  the  thermometer  well  below  zero,  the  beautiful  High 
School  building  burned.  I  remember  being  at  the  fire  but  cannot 
recollect  who  awakened  me  or  how  I  got  there.  Quarters  were 
promptly  arranged  in  the  Batterson  Building  on  Asylum  Street 
on  the  east  corner  of  High  Street.  Some  rooms  also  were  used  just 
opposite  on  the  corner  of  Ford  and  Asylum  streets.  As  soon  as 
they  were  finished  we  occupied  the  new  buildings.  My  memory  of 
the  two  High  School  buildings,  new  and  old,  is  much  confused. 
Sitting  in  “Frankie  Childs’  ”  senior  room  in  the  new  structure 
however  is  most  vivid.  The  whole  class,  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  sat  in  this  long  class  room.  I  think  there  was  little  or  no 
reciting  in  it.  We  each  had  a  desk  and,  as  everything  was  new, 
much  stress  was  laid  on  keeping  the  furniture  free  from  a  pencil 
mark  or  even  a  scratch.  The  girls  were  on  one  side  nearest  the 
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windows  which  were  on  Hopkins  Street  while  the  boys  occupied 
the  desks  next  the  hallway.  Thus  the  most  westerly  row  of  girls’ 
seats  was  beside  the  most  easterly  row  of  boys’  desks.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  how  seats  were  assigned,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  about  the  center  of  the  room  on  the  row  next  the  girls  where 
I  was  in  touch  with  anything  going  on  in  the  room  on  either  side. 
Florence  Buck  (later  Mrs.  Humphrey  Green)  sat  beside  me.  I 
also  recall  this  room  vividly  because  it  was  the  stage  of  a  tragic 
episode  of  my  life.  Anyone  in  the  senior  year,  I  think,  could  com¬ 
pete  in  the  prize  speaking.  I  prepared  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  much  effort  to  perfect  myself  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Hibbard,  the  teacher  of  elocution,  whom  I  afterward  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  Britain.  At  an  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  I  left  the  anteroom  and  climbed  the  steps  to  stand 
beside  the  desk  usually  occupied  by  Prof.  Childs.  When  I  looked 
down  the  room,  empty  except  here  and  there  an  unenthusiastic 
teacher,  pen  in  hand,  to  mark  me,  all  confidence  departed.  As  I 
began,  the  room  seemed  hollow  and  my  voice  a  stranger’s.  To  add 
to  my  consternation  one  of  my  legs  began  to  shake  and  its  knee  to 
wobble,  wholly  uncontrollably.  I  think  I  finished  but,  to  this  day, 
do  not  know  whether  with  any  expression  or  do  I  even  know  if  my 
voice  rose  above  a  whisper.  I  seemed  to  have  no  more  control  of 
my  vocal  organs  than  I  had  of  the  unruly  knee.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  not  among  those  chosen. 

My  scholarship  and  deportment  were  about  average.  Before  my 
graduation,  my  family  had  moved  back  to  Kensington,  so  I  com¬ 
muted  daily  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  sometimes  going  to 
the  Berlin  station  on  foot  but  was  often  taken  down  by  one  of 
the  family  with  horse  and  buggy.  At  times  I  would  take  the  horse 
down  and  put  it  in  a  shed  until  afternoon.  The  last  few  months  in 
school  were  most  enjoyable  and  privileges  not  before  granted 
were  allowed  so  that  the  class  as  a  whole  became  better  acquainted. 
Even  dancing  in  the  large  hall  after  school  hours  was  permitted. 
My  living  out  of  the  city  during  the  last  of  my  school  days  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  participating  in  many  of  the  good  times  the  class 
had  in  the  senior  year  but  still  I  look  back  on  that  year  as  one  of 
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outstanding  years  of  my  life  as  far  as  pleasure  is  concerned.  About 
half  of  my  classmates  were  to  go  to  college.  I  think  if  I  had  really 
wanted  to  study  further,  my  mother,  who  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  her  family,  would  have  helped  me. 

We  had  been  living  for  several  years  in  Hartford  more  expen¬ 
sively  than  in  Kensington.  Father  had  had  a  studio  in  New  York 
and  Edwin  had  been  studying  there.  The  additional  expenses  had 
made  financing  the  family  difficult.  No  doubt  at  the  time  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  begin  earning  something  for  the  family 
who  had  done  so  much  for  me.  I  had  rather  a  poor  opportunity  in 
the  Kensington  district  school  and  had  not  made  the  most  of  even 
the  advantages  provided  there.  Measles  at  a  critical  time  had  put 
me  back  a  year  in  Hartford,  so  my  development  had  been  slow.  I 
was  twenty  at  the  time  I  was  graduated  from  the  Hartford  Public 
High  School,  when  presumably  the  average  age  was  eighteen.  My 
graduation  in  the  spring  of  1885  ended  my  school  days. 


The  Author 
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Chapter  VII 


THE  OLD  APPLE  ORCHARD 

A  S  THIS  BOOK  is  to  contain  a  little  history,  and  as  the  apple 

Z-A  orchard  was  a  part  of  my  boyhood  life  and  also  of  most 
jl  A. well-ordered  Connecticut  farms,  should  not  a  description 
of  it  as  it  was  the  summer  I  knew  it  intimately,  be  here  recorded? 
The  southern  New  England  farm  orchard  was  not  commercial. 
It  was  a  means  of  providing  in  the  most  practical  way  for  the 
health  and  food  of  the  farm  family.  Like  almost  all  the  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  the  surplus  was  sold.  So  it  was  with  our  farm.  The  orchard, 
therefore,  fulfilled  its  function  only  if  it  provided  fruit  as  nearly 
the  year  around  as  possible. 

Sheldon  Moore,1  my  grandfather’s  brother,  was  graduated 
from  Yale  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  While  never  in  good 
health,  he  did  many  useful  things  for  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  made  the  selection  of  the  varieties  in  the  or¬ 
chard  I  knew,  gathered  the  scions  and  grafted  the  wild  apple  trees 
set  out  in  rows  properly  spaced.  This  orchard  was  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  our  home  lot  of  twelve  acres.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  ledge  pasture,  on  the  south  by  the  laneway  that  led  from  the 
barn  to  the  pasture.  Today  there  is  not  a  root  or  branch  to  tell  of 
its  former  usefulness  and  glory — for  in  May  it  was  glorious,  when 
the  individual  trees  (not  more  than  two  alike)  blossomed,  each 
in  its  own  way;  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  not  a  joy  forever.  This  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  home  lot  was  probably  selected  because  here  and  there 
in  it  were  several  outcroppings  of  the  trap  rock  that  bounded  the 
plot  on  the  east  and  west.  Orchards  were  seldom  plowed.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  large  black  granite  boulder  now  located  in  the  West 
Lane  Cemetery  was  dropped  by  a  glacier  about  in  the  center  of 
the  orchard  lot. 

i.  In  my  boyhood,  Thomas  Hall,  then  a  prominent  citizen  in  New  Britain,  told 
me  that  the  well-known  Sheldon  pear  was  named  for  this  uncle,  as  he  had  originated 
it  from  a  seedling.  How  true  this  is,  I  do  not  know. 
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The  most  interesting  thing  about  our  orchard  was  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  trees.  Of  most  varieties  there  were  two — seldom  side 
by  side — the  risk  of  duplicate  failure  would  be  too  great.  Where 
Uncle  Sheldon  could  have  found  the  scions  for  grafting  the  many 
varieties  that  were  necessary  to  furnish  apples  almost  all  the  year, 
is  not  now  known,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  in  touch  with  many 
other  men  in  the  state  with  whom  he  made  exchanges. 

The  earliest  apple  in  our  orchard  was  the  Sweet  Bough,  a  large, 
pale  yellow  fruit  that  was  ripe  in  July.  Sweet — not  too  sweet — an 
excellent  apple  to  eat  after  the  last  of  last  year’s  Russets  were  gone. 
There  was  a  second  tree  of  these  apples  near  our  woodshed,  but 
the  red  squirrels  that  we  never  killed,  almost  always  picked  all  the 
apples,  spit  out  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  ate  the  seeds,  and  threw  the 
residue  on  the  ground  for  me  to  pick  up.  On  either  side  of  the  bar¬ 
way  that  led  from  the  lane  into  the  orchard  were  the  Red  Astra- 
chan  trees,  the  first  pie  apple  of  the  season.  These  were  very  sal¬ 
able,  and  I  often  took  the  surplus  to  New  Britain,  where  Judd’s 
market  on  Arch  Street,  or  Harvey  Brown’s  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Chestnut  streets,  was  glad  to  get  them  and  furnish  groceries 
or  meat  in  exchange.  A  little  later,  the  Golden  Sweets  ripened. 
These  are  well  remembered  because  my  Aunt  Julia  always  seemed 
to  appear  when  they  did.  She  never  was  settled  in  her  room  for  a 
visit  before  she  wanted  me  to  go  up  the  hill  and  bring  down  some 
of  the  sweet  apples  so  she  could  have  some  baked  ones  in  milk.  It 
seemed  an  insipid  dish  to  me. 

I  seem  to  remember,  after  sixty  years,  most  of  the  trees  and 
where  they  were  located.  The  Lady  Sweet,  the  southeast  corner 
tree  near  the  laneway,  the  Peck’s  Pleasant,  in  the  row  next  the 
ledge  fence.  The  apple  that  kept  later  in  the  spring  than  even  the 
Russet  was  beautiful  looking  Pennox  Red.  It  kept  for  two  reasons, 
and  one  of  them  was  because  it  was  inedible.  That  tree  had  not 
been  headed  down  to  facilitate  spraying — a  process  then  never 
practiced — but  reached  with  its  vigorous  bole  upward  twenty  feet 
to  the  lowest  limb.  A  fall  from  that  tree  knocked  all  the  wind  out 
of  my  little  body  so  that  I  was  carried  down  to  the  house,  faint  and 
ill  from  the  shock.  It  made  a  dent  in  my  cerebellum  that  still  ex- 
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ists.  The  orchard  did  not  contain  a  Sheep’s  Nose  apple,  although  it 
did  have  a  nice  yellow  one  of  the  same  shape  and  size  called  the 
Porter.  The  Gravenstein  was  the  favorite  fall  pie  apple,  larger 
than  the  McIntosh  of  later  years  but  of  the  same  white  flesh  and 
red  color,  but  with  more  pronounced  stripes.  There  were  several 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  for  these  were  the  favorites  both  for 
family  use  and  to  sell ;  the  former  for  eating,  the  latter  for  cooking. 
No  orchard  of  that  time  was  complete  without  a  Fall  Pippin.  A 
single  vigorous  tree  furnished  that  favorite  table  fruit  during  the 
autumn.  They  still  are  to  be  found  in  Connecticut  orchards,  and 
divide  honors  for  October  and  November  apples  with  the  McIn¬ 
tosh,  that  is,  if  you  know  your  apples. 

Before  freezing  weather  and  usually  after  the  winter  fruit  was 
safely  stored  away  in  bins  in  the  cellar — all  of  it  was  cold,  no  fur¬ 
nace — came  the  time  when  the  orchard  served  a  most  important 
function  in  the  life  of  many  Connecticut  farmers,  to  some  more 
vital  than  the  storage  of  fruit  for  the  winter.  We  boys  always  had 
the  job  of  picking  up  the  imperfect  apples  left  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees  and  going  with  them  to  the  cider  mill.  We  learned 
many  things  there:  first,  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  the  bever¬ 
age.  Until  we  knew  better,  we  jumped  off  the  wagon  as  we 
reached  the  mill  and  drank  our  fill  of  the  amber  liquid  as  it  flowed 
from  the  press,  and  then  soon  sat  on  the  barrels  and  sucked  more 
through  their  bungholes,  using  rye  straws.  We  learned  that  if  we 
did  not  wish  to  spend  the  day  getting  rid  of  it  in  one  or  both  ways, 
it  was  best  to  find  a  barrel  that  contained  cider  at  least  a  week  or 
more  old.  There  was  the  cider  made  for  the  Thanksgiving  gather¬ 
ings,  fermented  just  enough  to  bubble  and  sparkle,  but  not  in¬ 
ebriate.  We  also  knew  about  what  that  golden  amber  drink  con¬ 
tained,  but  we  let  bygones  be  bygones,  when,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  cool,  snappy  cider  helped  stow  away  a  larger  amount 
of  food.  We  never  discussed  the  subject  on  the  day  our  hearts  and 
stomachs  were  filled  with  thankfulness,  but  we  knew  that  many 
half-rotten  apples  with  good  orchard  soil  sticking  to  them  went 
through  the  mill,  that  the  imperfect  apples  contained  worms  in¬ 
side  and  dead  bees  outside  clinging  to  their  injured  surface,  and 
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that  we  had  seen  farmers  in  rubber  boots,  fresh  from  the  stable 
and  chores,  walk  over  and  through  the  great  piles  of  the  fruit  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  ground.  Whatever  it  was,  when  it  reached  the  “flowing 
cup  stage,  microbes  had  probably  long  ceased  to  exist,  so  why 
worry?  “What  is  cleaner  than  dirt,  anyway?”  In  our  cellar  one  or 
two  barrels  of  cider  were  stored  annually,  and  that  not  used  as  a 
beverage  was  made  into  vinegar.  Occasionally  a  little  of  it  was 
bottled  but  not  very  successfully.  Hard  cider  with  a  “kick”  is  still 
stored  in  quantity  by  some  Connecticut  farmers.  Hard  drinkers 
often  began  the  winter  with  a  long  row  of  barrels,  to  be  emptied 
one  by  one  until  another  autumn  replenished  the  stock. 

My  great-grandfather  made  much  cider  brandy  or  applejack 
in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  but  my  grandfather  and  his 
brothers  did  not  use  any  or  continue  the  business.  It  had,  however, 
been  so  commonly  drunk  that  one  road  in  town  was  called 
“Brandy  Lane”  because  so  many  “old  soaks”  had  lived  on  it,  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  lives  did  not  seem  to  be 
shortened  by  their  applejack  hot  toddy  for  a  “night  cap,”  for  there 
were  many  very  old  men  living  there  when  I  was  a  little  lad. 

When  the  Prohibition  Amendment  was  passed,  Gabriel  blew 
his  horn,  and  the  conversion  of  apple  juice  into  applejack,  having 
been  dead  in  Connecticut  for  many  years,  suddenly  came  to  life 
in  our  land  of  steady  habits,  and  comforted  many  a  distraught 
stomach. 


Chapter  VIII 


LIFE’S  UNCERTAINTY 

WHEN  I  WAS  graduated  from  the  Hartford  Public 

High  School  in  1885 1  did  not  know  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  Most  of  the  boys  I  had  associated  with  had 
entered  college,  Yale  being  the  favorite.  The  financial  problem  at 
home  was  a  difficult  one.  When  Stonehouse  was  built  about  1862, 
money  was  borrowed  and  a  mortgage  given  which  still  required 
regular  payments  of  interest  at  six  per  cent.  A  little  before  my 
graduation  the  family  had  returned  to  Kensington.  With  three  of 
us  in  school,  Edwin  in  New  York  painting,  house  rent  in  Hartford 
in  excess  of  the  lease  of  the  Kensington  home,  and  the  studio  rent 
to  be  paid,  the  Hartford  experiment,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  had 
greatly  reduced  the  family  resources.My  grandfather  Pickett  had 
died  in  1879,  leaving  my  mother  some  $8,000  or  $9,000  as  her  third 
of  his  estate.  She  had  to  take  his  Noroton  residence  as  a  large  part 
of  her  portion  as  neither  my  grandmother  nor  Aunt  Julia  wanted 
it.  This  proved  in  the  long  run  an  expense.  So  until  she  sold  it  many 
years  later  she  received  no  benefit  from  that  part  of  her  inherit¬ 
ance.  The  balance,  I  imagine,  was  more  than  exhausted  in  help¬ 
ing  her  children  through  school  and  later  in  loans  to  Pickett  after 
he  had  to  go  to  New  Mexico  for  his  health.  At  this  time  I  had  no 
urge  to  do  any  particular  thing.  I  was  not  lazy,  but  ambitious, 
ready  to  work  hard,  but,  like  so  many  boys,  did  not  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  With  conditions  as  they  were  at  home  I  had  given 
up  thinking  of  college  and  after  my  graduation  in  April  did  not 
return  to  prepare  for  college  examinations  as  so  many  of  the  boys 
did.  With  no  job  in  sight  and  no  hired  man  on  the  farm,  I  worked 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1885  on  the  Kensington  place.  We  milked 
the  cows,  which  my  brother  Pickett  and  I  had  done  regularly  even 
before  we  had  moved  to  Hartford  in  1879,  when  he  must  have 
been  about  twelve  and  I  fourteen  years  old.  The  summer  was 
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spent  growing  small  plots  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  haying;  also 
caring  for  the  grounds  around  the  house  in  which  I  took  great 
pride.  I  ran  the  two-horse  mowing  machine,  tipping  it  over  once 
on  the  side  hill  and  running  it  into  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  then 
located  on  top  of  the  hill  near  the  laneway,  now  the  private  drive 
connecting  the  new  state  highway  and  Stonehouse.  In  the  autumn 
I  earned  money  picking  apples  at  fifteen  cents  a  barrel  for  my 
Uncle  Roswell.  He  had  leased  for  a  period  of  years  the  Merriman 
orchards,  located  in  Southington  near  the  south  end  of  Shuttle 
Meadow  reservoir.  These  wonderful  apple  orchards,  mostly  the 
Baldwin  variety,  had  reached  maturity  although  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected.  After  a  few  years  of  good  care  and  culture,  they  were 
bearing  heavily.  Many  of  the  trees  now,  fifty  years  later,  are  gone 
and  some  of  the  plots  are  now  planted  to  peaches  or  new  apple  or 
pear  trees,  and  all  are  part  of  the  Rogers’  orchards.  Elijah  Rogers 
was  Mr.  Merriman’s  son-in-law.  I  presume  what  my  uncle  did 
with  the  trees  showed  Rogers  the  possibilities  in  the  business,  for 
after  the  lease  expired,  he  carried  on  the  industry  very  success¬ 
fully.  There  were  many  thousand  barrels  to  be  picked  the  au¬ 
tumn  I  was  there,  and  men  came  from  all  around  to  do  the  work : 
Negroes  from  Plainville,  and  their  New  Haven  friends,  iron 
molders  from  New  Britain  and  farm  lads  from  all  around.  I  was 
then  twenty,  strong  and  very  agile,  and  so  earned  about  ninety 
dollars  which  seemed  to  me  a  large  amount.  As  there  was  no 
board  paid  at  home,  all  was  saved.  Incidentally  I  had  the  record 
for  the  number  of  barrels  picked  in  one  day.  Years  later  under 
different  conditions  my  record  was  considerably  bettered. 

My  father  had  two  friends  in  Meriden  who  were  very  success¬ 
ful  manufacturers  of  lamps,  gas  fixtures,  and  brass  ornamental 
goods — Nathaniel  Bradley  and  Walter  Hubbard.  With  them  he 
obtained  a  place  for  me  as  clerk  to  the  Superintendent’s  son, 
William  Comstock — foreman  of  a  department.  We  went  to  Meri¬ 
den  and  found  a  room  with  the  principal  of  the  High  School  but 
I  was  to  get  my  meals  at  restaurants  or  wherever  I  could.  I  was 
paid  one  dollar  a  day,  or  rather  ten  cents  per  hour,  at  first.  This 
had  increased  to  seventeen  and  a  half  cents  per  hour  at  the  time  I 
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left  them.  During  the  two  years’  service  there  I  was  promoted  to 
a  more  responsible  position  with  the  senior  Mr.  Comstock  and 
came  in  contact  with  Charles  F.  Lindsay,  who  was  then  running 
the  business  with  an  iron  hand.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  life¬ 
long  friendship.  He  ruled  even  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Hubbard  like 
a  czar  but  behind  it  all  was  a  noble  spirit,  severe  when  needed,  but 
kind,  and  none  more  loyal  to  those  deserving.  I  think  he  always 
wished  I  had  not  left  the  company,  for  I  was  always  “his  boy”  even 
after  I  had  passed  fifty  and  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  larger  com¬ 
pany  than  his.  Being  cooped  up  in  a  noisy  small  office  I  could  just 
squeeze  into,  with  rouge  dust  flying  over  everything,  down  into 
throat  and  nose  besides  coloring  all  garments,  made  my  first 
months  very  trying  ones.  The  hours  were  7  A.M.  to  12  noon  and 
1  P.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and  for  several  months  in  the  fall  when  getting 
things  off  for  Christmas  trade,  we  had  to  work  three  additional 
hours;  viz.,  from  6:30  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M.  To  a  boy  used  to  being 
outdoors  much  of  the  time  the  confinement  was  almost  unendur¬ 
able.  I  can  remember  so  well  getting  home  in  Kensington  over 
Sunday  and  going  out  in  the  yard,  lying  on  my  back  on  the  fra¬ 
grant  grass  looking  into  the  blue  heavens  and  wondering  if  all 
my  life  were  to  be  spent  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  world.  The 
real  test  of  sticking  it  out  had  come  the  first  April.  The  long 
winter  had  passed  and  when  spring  came  with  its  soft  April 
showers,  the  urge  to  get  on  a  trout  brook  was  almost  overpower¬ 
ing.  I  think,  however,  I  fully  appreciated  that  I  was  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  go  the  easy  way  (or  thought  I  was)  and  must  fight  any 
tendency  in  that  direction,  so  I  stuck  it  out. 

During  the  second  summer  I  had  a  short  vacation  which  I 
spent  in  Watertown,  Connecticut,  with  my  step-grandmother,  the 
second  wife  of  my  grandfather,  A.  J.  Pickett.  My  real  grand¬ 
mother  I  never  knew.  She  was  Marietta  Smith  and  died  when 
my  mother  was  a  little  girl.  Grandmother  was  always  kind  and 
lovely  to  me  and  I  was  ever  happy  to  be  with  her.  While  in  Water- 
town  she  suggested  I  apply  for  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  central 
grade  school  which,  without  much  thought  or  consideration,  I  did. 
After  being  at  work  some  weeks  in  Meriden,  I  received  a  letter 
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asking  me  to  come  before  the  school  board.  This  ended  in  my 
passing  their  examination  satisfactorily  and  being  employed  as 
teacher  in  the  room  where  the  scholars  were  preparing  for  High 
School  the  succeeding  year.  The  second  year  I  was  made  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school  and  taught  the  High  School  scholars.  I  think  my 
grandmother  did  me  a  great  service  in  suggesting  the  change.  I 
often  wonder  what  I  would  have  made  of  my  life  if  she  had  not 
done  so.  The  influences  in  Meriden  were  not  good.  The  one  boy  I 
knew  before  going  there,  Arthur  Miller,  after  a  time  looked  me 
up.  I  returned  his  call,  but  with  my  hours  and  return  home  over 
Sunday  there  was  no  opportunity  to  get  together.  The  boarding 
house  men  were  not  the  kind  of  fellows  to  interest  me  much.  I 
tried  smoking,  drinking  beer  to  excess  with  them,  and  listened  to 
their  lewd  talk  to  the  table  and  chamber  maids,  but  it  was  all 
rather  irksome.  At  home  my  father  and  his  brother  Roswell 
would  discuss  scientific  and  political  subjects,  art,  music,  and 
talk  about  men  of  the  time.  At  school  and  socially  in  Hartford  my 
companions  never  seemed  to  care  for  dirty  stories,  so  at  twenty  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  formed  habits  that  stood  by  me  in 
the  nearly  two  years  I  was  in  Meriden. 

As  soon  as  I  was  settled  in  my  work  in  Watertown  I  recognized 
that  in  many  ways  I  was  going  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  life  be¬ 
cause  I  had  not  gone  to  college.  As  a  teacher  this  was  especially 
true.  Even  the  High  Schools  were  not  interested  in  considering  a 
man  for  principal  who  hadn’t  a  college  degree.  So  I  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  I  would  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities 
for  a  year  or  two  while  teaching  and  later  do  something  else  for  a 
living.  I  boarded  the  second  year  in  Watertown  with  a  maiden 
lady,  Miss  Woodward,  who  owned  the  old  house  next  to  and 
north  of  the  little  granite  library  building.  Here  I  filled  in  much  of 
my  spare  time  in  reading.  I  led  a  very  busy  life  and  made  many 
friends,  among  them  Emil  Margraff,  a  German  harness  maker 
who  had  come  to  America  just  before  the  Civil  War,  joined  the 
First  Connecticut  Cavalry,  loved  music,  and  was  familiar  with 
good  literature.  His  war  stories,  dramatically  told,  have  never 
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been  forgotten.  He  was  never  able  to  make  any  difference  in  his 
pronunciations  of  b  and  p.  Once  when  telling  a  war  story  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  little  loft  over  a  stable  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night. 
The  moonlight  streamed  in  the  only  little  window  and  flooded  his 
figure  as  he  knelt  beside  his  pallet  of  straw  for,  said  he,  “It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  my  custom,  before  laying  my  head  down  in  sleep,  to 
bray.”  There  were  two  Heminway  families,  the  Warren  family 
with  their  cordial  and  interesting  mother  and  two  girls ;  the  Mac- 
Leans  with  their  wonderful  hospitality ;  the  Hungerfords,  charm¬ 
ing  mother  and  two  sons  whom  I  tutored;  the  Cunninghams,  the 
English  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  his  very  attractive 
wife,  whom  we  young  men  adored  and  whom  we  were  delighted 
to  hear  in  affectionate  tones  say  to  her  husband,  “Herbert,  you 
brute,  please  do  [this  or  that]  ” ;  Deacon  Dayton  and  his  nice  fam¬ 
ily,  two  girls  and  son,  and,  last  but  not  least,  my  dear  friend  Allen 
Johnson,  his  sister,  and  fine  old  mother.  All  these  and  many  more 
come  back  to  throw  themselves  on  the  screen  of  my  mind  as  I 
write.  During  the  succeeding  busy  years  I  did  not  keep  up  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  friends  and  I  know  little  of  most  of  them. 
Probably  a  mistake,  for  in  the  long  journey  of  life  I  have  found 
none  more  companionable  or  worthy  of  true  friendship. 

This  period  of  my  life  was  of  great  value  to  me.  As  principal  of 
the  school  I  had  to  take  responsibility  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
Requests  for  decisions,  which  were  difficult  to  make,  came  to  me 
from  the  three  other  teachers  and  the  pupils’  parents,  and  of 
course  were  reviewed  and  confirmed  or  condemned  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  community.  I  had  to  carry  myself  at  all  times  as 
though  I  were  a  goldfish  in  a  bowl.  While  I  knew  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  suit  everybody,  I  tried  not  to  offend  people  unneces¬ 
sarily.  On  the  whole  though,  I  tried  to  be  just  in  all  my  decisions 
and  do  things  that  seemed  right  to  me  and  take  the  consequences. 
I  knew  that  some  of  the  Congregationalists,  whose  church  I  at¬ 
tended,  singing  in  its  choir,  thought  I  spent  too  much  time  at  the 
Episcopal  parsonage,  or  rectory,  as  the  occupants  called  it.  I  also 
knew  that  some  thought  it  would  be  more  dignified  if  I  refrained 
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from  participating  in  some  of  the  sports  I  indulged  in  with  my 
scholars.  All  in  all,  I  would  not  have  missed  these  two  years  in 
Watertown — the  two  best  years  of  development  in  my  life. 

These  years  had  convinced  me  that,  unless  at  that  late  time  of 
my  life  I  went  back  and  entered  college,  some  five  or  six  years 
profession.  Nothing  had  presented  itself  that  was  compelling, 
older  than  the  average  student,  I  could  not  succeed  in  the  teaching 
Allen  Johnson,  who  entered  Yale  when  only  sixteen,  had  come, 
after  his  graduation,  to  live  in  Watertown  with  his  mother  and 
sister  and  to  work  in  a  clock  factory  in  Waterbury.  We  became 
great  friends  and  our  Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays  were  spent 
together  in  long  walks  and  talks.  He  hated  his  work  and  so  we 
planned  and  planned  what  to  do  with  our  lives.  At  one  time  we 
almost  determined  to  go  permanently  to  Jamaica,  British  West 
Indies.  I  presume  we  had  been  reading  Hamilton’s  life.  When  that 
fell  through,  we  decided  to  become  lawyers.  Johnson’s  mother 
was  a  sister  of  William  M.  Evarts’  wife.  Senator  Evarts  agreed  to 
appoint  Johnson  to  a  clerkship,  on  one  of  the  committees  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  which  carried  the  munificent  sum  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  salary.  I  applied  to  Charles  Mitchell  of  New  Britain, 
who  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  Washington,  for  a 
place  so  that  I  could  be  self-supporting  while  we  should  study 
law  nights.  However,  before  anything  was  done,  I  became  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  a  young  lady,  little  more  than  a  girl,  some  four 
years  younger  than  I,  Martha  Elizabeth  Hart.  The  first  time  I 
met  her  she  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  I  never  knew 
just  what  drew  me  to  her.  She  certainly  was  attractive  with  her 
clear-cut  features,  freckled  face,  and  braided  hair  down  her  back. 
To  me  she  was  beautiful  and  now  after  fifty  years  she  is  still  even 
more  so.  Perhaps  I  was  conscious  of  her  honesty  and  sterling 
worth,  her  sense  of  humor,  her  charity  of  thought  for  all,  and  love 
of  all  humanity  that  combined  to  give  her  her  lovely  character. 
Her  little  boy  said  to  her  in  later  years,  “Mother,  I  like  the  look 
on  your  face” — perhaps  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Any¬ 
way,  I  knew  there  was  no  one  else  for  me.  Knowing  her  may  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  If  so  I  am  sure  it  was  fortu- 
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nate  for  me,  for  few  men  have  been  so  happy  and  blessed  in  their 
life  and  owe  so  much  of  such  happiness  to  their  beloved.  She  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Stephen  Hart,  a  founder  of  Hartford 
and  one  of  the  eighty-four  proprietors  of  Farmington,  one  of  the 
seven  pillars  and  the  first  deacon  of  its  church.  Her  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hart,  was  president  of  The  Stanley  Works.  She  was  an 
only  daughter  with  five  brothers  when  I  first  knew  her.  Charles, 
the  sixth  and  oldest,  had  died  a  few  years  before.  Her  mother  was 
Martha  Peck.  She  also  came  from  an  excellent  family  that  came 
to  Connecticut  in  the  exodus  from  England  early  in  the  1630’s. 
Several  years  after  our  marriage  we  found  that  Capt.  Samuel 
Peck  was  a  common  ancestor.  Later  we  learned  that  each  of  us 
was  descended  from  Deacon  John  Moore  and  Deacon  Stephen 
Hart. 

I  was  then  twenty-four  years  old.  To  prepare  for  the  bar,  pass 
its  examinations,  and  get  established  so  as  to  support  a  wife,  to 
say  nothing  of  helping  at  home,  seemed  so  far  in  the  future  that 
the  Washington  plan  was  given  up  and  Johnson  went  on  alone, 
became  a  lawyer,  went  to  New  York  into  the  office  of  Evarts, 
Choate  and  Beeman,  and  later  Judge  Howland’s  office.  Here 
he  overworked  and  had  to  give  up  entirely.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Thatcher  brothers,  his  classmates  at  Yale,  and  others,  he 
went  to  a  cottage  near  his  friends’  school  in  the  Ojai  Valley, 
California.  Here  he  lived  a  few  years  longer.  Before  his  trouble 
he  had  become  engaged  to  a  Miss  Delafield.  She  visited  him 
shortly  before  he  died,  a  sad  time  for  both.  Afterwards  she  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Chapin  of  New  York.  Some  years  ago  I  found  the  myrtle- 
covered  grave  of  my  friend  in  the  beautiful  Ojai  Valley.  With  a 
rather  frail  physique  he  had  struggled  too  hard  against  great 
difficulties  and  exhausted  himself.  His  was  a  noble  soul  whose 
life  was  spent  in  devotion  to  others. 

After  giving  up  going  to  Washington  I  still  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  Nothing  appealed  to  me  very  much.  Factory  work  in  the 
Bradley  and  Hubbard  Company  had  convinced  me  that  that 
kind  of  a  life  in  a  factory  would  not  get  me  very  far  in  the  world. 
This  was  more  than  confirmed  by  my  two  years  in  Watertown. 
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There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  New  Britain  National  Bank  of  which 
Miss  Hart’s  father  was  a  director.  He  advised  me  to  apply  for 
the  position,  which  I  did.  A.  J.  Sloper  was  then  president,  and 
he  filled  the  position  by  appointing  a  relative.  I  felt  badly  at  the 
time  but,  as  the  years  went  on,  and  I  saw  the  successful  appointee 
year  after  year  stand  behind  the  counter  and  grilled  opening 
counting  out  dirty  money  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  month 
and  year,  I  have  been  thankful  that  consanguinity  guided  the 
bank’s  president  in  his  decision. 

When  I  was  in  the  Hartford  Public  High  School  I  had  two 
opportunities  to  go  into  business,  but  preferred  to  finish  my 
course  in  the  school.  John  Eno,  then  president  of  a  bank  in  New 
York,  wrote  Principal  Hall  that  he  wanted  a  Connecticut  boy 
in  his  bank,  and  Prof.  Hall  offered  me  the  opportunity.  Later, 
when  Francis  Pratt,  founder  of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company, 
became  interested  in  a  new  process  for  making  steel  castings 
directly  from  ore,  he  offered  me  the  job  of  “keeping  the  book,” 
as  he  called  it.  Now  when  1  wanted  a  job  I  could  not  find  one. 
I  think  it  was  about  this  time  1  did  spend  some  time  selling  stock 
in  a  building  and  loan  society  to  help  my  brother  Pickett,  who 
had  an  agency  of  a  Minneapolis  company  where  he  had  been 
working  for  a  year  or  two.  1  did  not  like  the  work,  however.  Mr. 
Hart  (Martha’s  father)  came  to  the  rescue  and  offered  me  a  place 
in  the  office  of  The  Stanley  W orks.  Then  and  there  I  began  a 
service  that  was  to  continue  almost  forty  years. 

I  entered  the  employ  of  The  Stanley  Works  as  a  cost  clerk  in 
1889,  and  occupied  during  the  next  forty  years  positions  of  in¬ 
creasing  responsibility.  My  first  work  as  cost  clerk  brought  me 
into  close  contact  with  the  President,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  all  the  activities  of  the  Company.  Passing 
through  the  positions  of  General  Superintendent,  a  Director  ten 
years  later,  then  Second,  and  First  Vice  President,  President  in 
1918,  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1 923 , 1  retained  full  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  until  1929,  when,  at  the  age  or 
sixty-four,  I  voluntarily  retired.  In  order  to  have  the  record  of 
that  service  a  rather  complete  one  for  the  Company  records,  many 
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details  and  transactions  would  necessarily  be  given  that  would 
be  uninteresting  to  most  people.  Therefore,  my  connection  with 
The  Stanley  Works  and  the  part  I  took  in  its  activities  during  the 
best  years  of  my  life  are  recorded  in  a  separate  volume,  called 
Four  Decades. 

It  might  well  be  assumed  that  my  progress  from  cost  clerk  to 
chairman  of  the  board  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  my 
father-in-law.  My  first  employment  was,  and  one  or  two  early 
minor  promotions  certainly  were.  My  debt  for  being  given  the 
opportunity  was  large,  but  my  talks  with  Mr.  Hart  in  those  early 
years  convinced  me  that  at  first  he  had  no  idea  that  the  country 
boy  who  had  married  his  daughter  would  progress  very  far  in 
the  business.  My  preparation  for  the  work,  however,  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  I  had,  from  early  youth,  been  accustomed  to  work.  The 
urge  of  the  Bradley  &  Hubbard  seven  o’clock  whistle  had  taught 
me  to  be  punctual,  and  my  school  experience,  to  make  decisions 
promptly  and  assume  responsibility  readily.  My  farm  work  and 
previous  factory  experience  and  my  inheritance  from  genera¬ 
tions  of  ancestors  accustomed  to  do  their  own  engineering,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  construction,  all  helped  to  fit  me  to  do  the  work  need¬ 
ing  to  be  done. 

The  best  years  of  my  life  were  devoted  to  The  Stanley  Works  in 
improving  its  methods  of  production  and  goods,  its  sales,  its  con¬ 
trol  systems  and  organization,  its  personnel  and  plants,  as  well 
as  arranging  to  finance  and  enlarge  a  constantly  growing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  total  sales  of  the  company  in  1891,  two  years  after  my 
employment  in  November,  1889,  were  $435,500.  In  1929,  the 
year  of  my  retirement,  they  were  $23,739,700. 1  was  only  one  of 
many  men  engaged  in  this  business  and  devoted  to  its  success 
during  a  long  period  largely  free  from  domination  by  govern¬ 
mental  or  other  interference. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  blessing  that  came  to 
me  when  Martha  Elizabeth  Hart  became  my  wife.  On  June  18, 
1891,  we  were  married  in  the  South  Congregational  Church  in 
New  Britain.  Her  pastor,  Dr.  James  W.  Cooper,  performed  the 
ceremony.  Later  he  became  my  very  dear  friend. 
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Martha  was  an  only  daughter  of  the  President  of  one  of  the 
largest  industries,  locally  called  “shops.”  1  Mr.  Hart  was  very 
generous  and  hospitable  and  loved  company.  He  had  made  his 
way  without  much  help  from  anyone  after  leaving  school  at 
about  twelve,  and  had  taken  his  place  as  a  leader  in  the  city,  and 
could  generally  be  found  helping  any  activity  trying  to  better 
conditions.  He  helped  organize  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  New  Britain  General  Hospital  with  much 
work  and  financial  aid,  being  a  Director  and  President  of  each. 
For  years  he  was  a  Director  of  the  only  National  Bank  in  the 
city,  and  Treasurer  of  the  South  Congregational  Society.  His 
first  ancestor  in  the  Colonies  was  Stephen  Hart,  a  founder  of 

Hartford  and  also  of  Farmington. 

Martha  had  a  lot  of  friends.  The  church  would  hold  about 
one  thousand,  and  Mr.  Hart  was  glad  to  see  it  overflowing.  In 
fact,  the  invitation  list  included  many  of  his  best-known  business 

friends. 

It  had  been  a  very  hot  week,  and  about  the  hour  set  for  the 
wedding  it  began  to  rain.  Henry  Williams  supervised  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  many  “hacks”  pressed  into  service.  Dr.  Cooper 
lived  on  Washington  Street  in  the  house  Mr.  Erwin  had  given 
the  Church  for  a  parsonage,  perhaps  a  three  minutes’  walk. 
When  the  hour  arrived  and  no  “hack”  came,  Dr.  Cooper  hur¬ 
ried  down  on  foot  in  the  rain,  somewhat  disturbed  and  sprinkled, 
and  said,  “I  think  the  minister  should  not  be  neglected  even  if 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  carriages.”  I  found  later  that  Williams, 
finding  that  many  who  had  planned  to  walk  were  putting  in  late 
hurry  calls  for  transportation,  had  planned  that  he  would  get  all 
the  people  there  and  then  send  for  the  minister. 

Professor  Richmond  P.  Paine,  later  resident  conductor  of  the 
Norfolk  Festivals,  the  organist  and  choirmaster,  had  arranged 
to  have  Co  wen’s  “The  Rose  Maiden”  sung  by  a  chorus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service.  Without  ascertaining  that  all  was  ready 

I.  “Chisel  Shop”  in  Kensington  meant  the  collection  of  buildings  with  its  dams 
and  water  powers,  its  machines  and  equipment  for  completely  making  wood  cutting 
tools,  including  everything  from  forge  to  wooden  handles. 
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he  began  exactly  on  time  and  the  chorus  had  already  sung  several 
minutes  before  either  the  bride  or  minister  arrived.  At  the  time 
we  had  never  known  of  “The  Rose  Maiden”  being  sung  at  a 
wedding  although  since  then  we  have  heard  it  many  times.  My 
brother  Pickett  was  best  man  and  Carolyn  Peck,  Martha’s  cousin, 
was  the  Maid  of  Honor.  Martha’s  friends  made  lovely  brides¬ 
maids,  and  my  friends  sorted  out  those  attending,  ushered  them 
perfunctorily  into  their  proper  seats  until  the  church  was  filled. 
I  was  in  a  kind  of  trance,  for  little  seems  to  be  remembered  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ceremony.  The  reception  at  the  house  is  a 
blank,  except  the  rush  for  the  “hack”  which  later  was  to  take  us 
to  the  Berlin  station. 

Several  years  before,  my  father  had  taken  me  to  Lake  George 
for  a  month.  No  doubt,  because  I  knew  my  way  around  there 
and  nowhere  else,  we  were  to  go  there.  How  unsophisticated  the 
groom  was — a  small-town  boy,  twenty-seven  years  old,  who  had 
never  been  anywhere,  never  thought  of  himself  as  inferior  to 
anyone  else,  now  suddenly  a  grown  man  taking  his  wife  on  a 
journey ! 

Plans  do  not  always  materialize.  I  had  taken  as  much  pains 
with  my  wedding  outfit  as  my  bride  had  with  hers.  Ready-made 
suits  had  usually  clothed  me  previously,  but  now,  having  arrived 
at  man’s  estate,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  suits  made  by  a  tailor. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  the  occasion,  so  the  light  overcoat  and 
two  suits  had  to  be  made  in  New  York,  and  if  there,  then  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  tragedy  was  that  in  the  haste  of  shipping 
the  suits  just  in  time  for  the  wedding,  the  tailor’s  labels  show¬ 
ing  that  they  were  made  on  Fifth  Avenue  were  not  on  any  of  the 
garments.  The  omission,  while  seeming  of  importance  at  the 
time,  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  that  first 
journey  together,  and  I  was  being  educated.  In  the  early  ’nineties, 
in  the  East,  men  dressed  more  ostentatiously  than  later.  All  men 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  had  a  silk  hat  and  wore  it  to  weddings, 
funerals,  and  often  to  church.  A  Dunlop  eight-dollar  hat  was 
the  thing,  and  the  only  out  about  it  was  that  the  style  in  shape 
and  brims  constantly  changed.  Otherwise  one  would  have  lasted 
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forever.  Many  men  wore  one  of  these  silk  hats  daily.  My  father 
did,  except  in  summer.  In  fact,  the  family  said  they  found  him 
up  on  a  ladder  picking  apples,  with  one  on.  This  is  quite  a  digres¬ 
sion  on  hats,  but  I  wanted  to  make  it  plain  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  excuse  for  starting  on  my  wedding  trip  into  the  wilds  of  north¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Vermont  with  a  brand  new  “Plug  Hat”  that 
was  jeered  at  by  the  hoodlums  of  Burlington,  was  no  ornament 
on  a  rainy  day  buggy  ride,  and  a  nuisance  throughout  the  trip. 

From  Caldwell  we  sailed  up  beautiful  Lake  George,  through 
Lake  Champlain  to  Burlington,  then  went  by  rail  over  the  Green 
Mountains  to  Barton,  Vermont,  to  visit  Edie  Dewey,  Martha’s 
roommate  at  Abbot  Acadamy.  On  our  way  home  my  dear  friend 
Allen  Johnson  boarded  the  train  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  with 
a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  from  Senator  Evarts’  garden.  That 
was  a  lovely  wedding  trip,  full  of  happy  remembrance  that  has 
continued  through  the  many  years  speeding  away.  What  my 
life  would  have  been  had  little  Martha  Hart  decided  she  would 
not  have  me— for  she  was  undecided  for  some  time— is  time 
wasted  in  considering.  Of  far  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  lovely  wedding  journey,  begun  so  many  years  ago  on  the 
trip  through  the  beautiful  lakes  and  over  the  mountains  green, 
with  their  babbling  rivulets,  is  still  continuing,  and  has  meant 
more  to  me  than  anything  else  in  my  life. 

No  story  of  my  life  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
our  children.  First,  born  to  us  before  a  year  had  gone,  was  Bar¬ 
bara,  the  sweetest  little  girl  I  ever  knew.  She  prepared  for  college 
at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated 
in  1916  from  Vassar  College.  She  served  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in 
the  First  World  War.  When  peace  came  she  married  Maurice 
H.  Pease,  Major  of  the  301st  Engineers.  They  have  four  children, 
Martha,  Maurice  H.,  Jr.,  Allen  Hoyt,  and  Lawrence  Herbert. 

Allen  is  our  eldest  son.  Capable,  reliable,  and  trustworthy.  His 
work  at  Yale  was  interfered  with  by  World  War  I.  He  was  in 
the  navy,  but  located  on  Nantucket  Island.  Later,  however,  he 
secured  his  Yale  diploma.  He  married  Margaret  Rawls  of  Nash- 
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ville,  Tennessee.  They  have  three  children,  Allen,  Jr.,  Marjorie 
Rawls,  and  Ronald. 

The  next  to  appear  was  sweet  little  Martha.  She  also  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Vassar,  preparing  at  the  Baldwin  School  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania.  In  studying  painting  she  became  interested  in 
sculpture  and  has  done  some  very  creditable  work.  She  married 
Charles  Horace  Rathbone,  Jr.,  an  artist  and  writer  whom  she 
knew  while  painting  in  Concarneau,  France.  His  brilliant  career 
was  ended  in  an  accident  a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  Charles 
Horace,  III,  was  born  a  few  weeks  before  his  father’s  death.  Some 
ten  years  later  she  married  Allan  McDowell  of  Kent,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  They  have  one  son,  Allan,  Jr. 

Roswell  was  our  next  child,  a  very  original  one.  He  always 
kept  us  guessing  as  to  what  he  would  do  next.  Our  family  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Swasey,  who  brought  all  our  babies  into  the  world, 
when  called  to  come  for  what  we  thought  were  urgent  cases, 
would  sit  down  and  say,  “Now  what  has  Roswell  been  doing?” 
Then  he  would  sit  with  his  two  crossed  hands  on  his  “little  round 
belly”  and  chuckle  and  shake  “like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly,”  while 
we  were  crazy  to  have  him  look  at  the  sick  one. 

Roswell  prepared  for  college  at  the  Kent  School  and  entered 
Bowdoin  but  left  in  the  middle  of  his  second  year.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Tarbox  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  whose  parents 
are  both  from  Maine.  Roswell  and  Betty  have  three  children, 
Caroline,  Roswell,  and  John.  He  volunteered  for  service  in  World 
War  II  and  became  a  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force. 

Maxwell,  our  youngest  son,  has  a  fine  personality.  As  a  little 
boy  he  was  always  most  anxious  to  learn  and  would  sit  by  his 
mother  and  listen  intently  by  the  hour  to  her  reading.  His  inter¬ 
est  in  things  worth  while  has  never  ceased.  He  prepared  at  Kent 
for  Yale  University.  After  his  graduation  he  continued  four 
more  years  in  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  specializing  in  architec¬ 
ture,  which  profession  he  has  since  followed  very  successfully. 
He  married  Alice  Gay  Cheney  of  Manchester.  Her  parents  were 
both  of  old,  prominent  Connecticut  families — her  mother  a  Gay 
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of  Farmington.  Now  in  that  old  town,  founded  by  his  ancestors 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  he  is  living  and  taking  his 
part  with  great  interest  in  its  life.  They  have  four  children,  Benja¬ 
min,  named  after  Alice’s  brother  and  the  famous  clock  maker, 
Benjamin  Cheney;  2  next  came  the  two  girls,  Gay  and  Martha, 
named  in  honor  of  their  two  grandmothers;  last  is  little  Alex¬ 
ander.  Maxwell  volunteered  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
for  service  in  the  navy.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Lieutenant 
(jg),  became  a  Lieutenant,  and  served  as  commander  of  a  sub¬ 
chaser  on  active  duty  in  the  Pacific  for  most  of  the  war. 

Nor  would  the  history  of  my  life  be  complete  without  record¬ 
ing  the  loyal  devotion  during  a  large  portion  of  their  adult  lives 
of  Julia  Abrahamson,  Jenny  Bengston  and  Eric  Peterson.  Much 
of  our  comfort,  health  and  happiness  has  been  due  to  the  part 
they  took  in  the  family  life. 

2.  My  friend  Louis  Richmond  Cheney  has  one  of  his  clocks.  He  must  have  in¬ 
herited  old  Ben’s  technical  ability,  for  he  keeps  about  five  clocks  (mostly  grand¬ 
fathers)  all  striking  the  hours  in  unison.  He  also,  from  time  to  time,  dismantles  one 
of  them,  scattering  the  parts  all  over  the  floor,  and  then  assembles  them  after  clean¬ 
ing  and  repairing. 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rathbone,  Jr. 

(Now  Mrs.  Allan  McDowell) 


Marthas  II  and  III 


Chapter  IX 


SERVICES 


Since  it  is  not  granted  to  us  to  live  long,  let  us  transmit  to  posterity  some 
memorial  that  we  have  at  least  lived . 

Pliny 

y^LTHOUGH  THIS  book  is  dedicated  to  my  wife,  she  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for,  nor  does  she  approve,  this  chapter. 
X  \.She  would  like  me  to  be  a  modest  man,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Few  men  are.  Even  those  who  are  supposed  to  be,  seem  to 
like  to  have  some  acknowledgment  made  of  their  prowess  and 
accomplishment.  Why,  in  trying  to  leave  a  record  of  one’s  life, 
should  those  interesting  activities  which  were  pursued  for  the 
general  good  and  the  pleasure  of  work  well  done,  be  omitted? 
So,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  my  descendants  as  a  vain  man, 
there  will  be  in  this  chapter  a  record  of  some  of  the  things  done  to 
take  my  part  in  life  in  a  very  circumscribed  field. 

My  first  service  of  a  semi-public  nature  was  the  connection 
when  a  boy  with  a  local  movement  which  finally  resulted  in  an 
annual  State  Fair  in  my  native  town.  A  young  minister,  Arthur 
J.  Benedict,1  had  become  the  pastor  of  the  Kensington  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  He  had  been  stroke  in  a  very  fast  crew  at  Amherst 
and  was  a  good  athlete.  He  started  a  movement  to  get  the  Ken- 

i.  Years  later  he  was  located  in  Tuscon,  Arizona,  and  in  1921  was  still  preaching. 
At  that  time  he  broke  his  arm  cranking  his  Ford  motor  and  Alice  (Upson)  Cowles, 
our  old  schoolmate  from  earliest  days  in  the  West  Lane  district  school,  wrote  to  my 
cousin  Roswell  asking  him  to  join  others  in  buying  a  new  Ford,  which  would  have 
a  starter  on  it.  He  was  to  forward  Alice’s  letter  of  explanation  to  me,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived,  enclosed  with  the  following  characteristic  note  from  Roswell : 

“Please  find  enclosed  letter  I  have  been  asked  to  hand  on  to  you.  I  have  sent  Alice 
$5.00  and  if  she  knew  it  was  the  identical  five  I  won  playing  Bridge  on  Saturday 
night,  I  presume  that  she  would  look  on  it  as  depreciated  German  Currency  or 
worse  and  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  help  the  Reverend  Benedict  get  a  new  Starter. 
He  never  did  need  a  Starter.  What  he  wanted  was  a  Finisher.  My  feeling  is  that  I 
want  his  wife  to  use  it  one-half  the  time — or  more.” 
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sington  Parish  together  annually,  the  young  people  in  compe¬ 
tition  in  games  and  others  in  whatever  interested  them,  crops, 
flowers,  heirlooms,  antique  furniture,  and  objects  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  The  Harvest  Festival,  as  it  was  called,  was  held  near 
the  Kensington  Congregational  Church  with  the  Town  Hall, 
just  across  the  road,  as  a  center.  Prizes  were  satin  ribbons.  1  he 
races  and  sports  were  in  the  highway.  I  entered  into  this  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  gave  up  much  time  and  energy  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  plan,  helping  in  the  work  of  preparing  a  tennis  court, 
arranging  for  the  sports,  and  competing  in  many  of  them.  I  e 
Festival  grew  year  by  year  and,  as  many  Worthington  Parish 
people  participated  and  attended,  it  was  soon  held  alternately 
in  Kensington  and  Worthington.  It  outgrew  the  capacity  of  town 
halls  and  village  streets.  Charles  M.  Jarvis,  who  was  then  a  leader 
in  Berlin  and  president  of  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Company,  be¬ 
came  interested  and  with  his  accustomed  vigor  soon  had  grounds 
and  buildings  constructed  on  the  plain  between  the  two  parishes 
and  a  real  county  fair  organized.  Then  it  became  the  State  Fair 
with  all  the  customary  activities.  Finally,  after  a  few  successful 
and  then  unsuccessful  years,  it  was  abandoned. 


I  lived  in  Meriden  less  than  two  years  after  my  graduation 
from  the  Hartford  Public  High  School  and  went  home  over 
Sunday.  In  Watertown  there  was  no  opportunity  or  time  to 
devote  to  other  than  the  work  I  was  hired  to  do  and  the  tutoring, 
which  I  did  partly  to  educate  myself  and  partly  to  add  to  my 
income.  Soon  after  I  came  to  New  Britain,  however,  Prof.  Hib¬ 
bard,  an  elocutionist  and  teacher  in  the  New  Britain  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  the  Hartford  Public  High  School,  and  Wesleyan 
University,  died  and  I  was  asked  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  is 
term  on  the  New  Britain  Board  of  Education.  On  its  expiration 
repeated  reelections  kept  me  a  member  for  some  twelve  years. 
Tbecame  chairman  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  increased  accommodations  and  buildings.  During 
Sat  time  land  was  purchased  and  additions  and  alterations  were 
made  Si  many  of  the  buildings  to  bring  them  to  the  capacity 
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needed  and  to  improve  the  heating,  plumbing,  ventilating,  and 
sanitary  requirements.  Before  I  became  a  member  of  the  board 
a  beautiful  High  School  building  had  been  erected  on  the  triangu¬ 
lar  piece  of  land,  formerly  the  Bassette  homestead,  between 
Bassette  Street  and  South  Main  Street.  It  was  complete  with 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  and  laboratories  as  it  stood.  Additional 
High  School  facilities  were  needed.  My  committee  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  subject,  the  growth  of  the  several  districts 
of  the  city,  the  size  of  such  schools  and  their  conduct,  the  probable 
direction  of  the  future  growth  of  residential  property,  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  city,  and  our  pride  in  it.  We  recommended 
the  purchase  of  the  Booth  property,  now  occupied  by  the  Hawley 
Memorial  Library;  the  Brown  or  Brooks  property  next  north 
and  running  to  Lake  Street;  a  large  lot  of  rear  land;  and  the 
purchase  of  one  place  on  Cedar  Street  for  an  outlet  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  report  was  not  adopted.  Soon  after  that  I  resigned,  and 
a  few  years  later  more  land  was  bought  on  Bassette  Street,  and  a 
nondescript  accumulation  of  buildings  begun  in  a  location  re¬ 
quiring  needless  walking  or  transportation.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent,  and  the  former  beauty  of  the  old  High  School 
building  and  its  grounds  was  destroyed.  Most  of  the  departments 
of  the  city  government  have  done  their  part  to  make  the  city  a 
more  livable  and  beautiful  one.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Park,  Public  Works,  and  Zoning  Departments.  It  is  true  the  city 
and  state  buildings  crowded  into  such  a  mess  back  of  the  original 
High  School  building  have  been  useful,  but  all  of  them  could 
have  been  an  ornament  and  pride  to  the  city  and  still  of  equal 
service.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  first  move  in  erecting  this  conglomerate 
collection  of  buildings  should  have  come  from  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  1915,  during  my  term  of  office  on  the  School  Board,  closer 
contact  between  the  parents  and  teachers  seemed  desirable,  and 
an  association  was  formed  comprising  the  whole  city,  of  which 
I  became  president.  Now  each  school  has  its  own  association. 

Perhaps  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  accepting  more  responsi¬ 
bility  and  public  positions.  Many  were  offered  me  from  time  to 
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time.  In  refusing  to  do  more  them  be  a  director,  I  expected  that 
later  in  life,  when  I  should  retire,  I  would  devote  myself  largely 
to  public  service.  When,  however,  I  did  retire  at  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate  for  several 
months  each  winter  and  spend  two  months  in  the  summer  at 
Martha’s  Vineyard;  I  could  not,  therefore,  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  the  head  of  a  charitable  or  similar  institution  required. 
Furthermore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  public  prefers  for 
such  service,  busy  men  in  active  affairs  rather  than  those  who 
have  retired.  From  my  experience  and  present  knowledge,  I 
would  advise  young  men  to  serve  the  public  as  they  go  along, 
and  not  put  it  off  for  their  old  age. 

After  I  became  a  director  in  the  Children  s  Aid  Society  founded 
by  Hartford’s  City  Missionary,  Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Smith,  I  found 
a  peculiar  situation.  Mrs.  Smith  found  among  the  poor  of  Hart> 
ford  some  crippled  children,  supposed  to  be  incurable,  and  had 
established  a  home  for  them  at  Newington.  She  made  caring 
for  these  children  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Children  s  Aid  Society , 
much  of  whose  work  was  placing  orphan  children  in  homes 
and  seeing  that  they  were  properly  cared  for  and  educated.  Part 
of  the  funds  for  both  of  these  activities  was  raised  by  private  gifts. 
The  public  was  very  generous  when  the  appeal  for  the  crippled 
children  was  made,  and  I  could  see  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
organization  would  be  accused  of  appealing  for  help  for  unfortu¬ 
nate  crippled  children  and  using  some  of  the  money  for  placing 
illegitimate  children  in  homes,  which,  in  fact,  was  already  being 
done.  On  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  other  directors,  it  was 
disclosed  that  there  were  in  existence  funds  already  given  to 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  an  unknown  number  of  wills 
containing  bequests  to  it.  If  the  Newington  Home  for  Crippled 
Children  were  incorporated  and  the  work  of  caring  for  such 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  were  carried  on  separately,  bequests 
already  made  and  intended  for  such  purpose  would  be  by  law 
devoted  wholly  to  other  work.  The  matter  of  separating  the  two 
kinds  of  charitable  work  had,  the  directors  said,  been  carefully 
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considered  and  found  impracticable.  It  was  apparent  that  such 
was  the  case  if  the  directors  should  be  allowed  to  get  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  detail  of  a  division  of  the  funds.  If  that  could  be 
avoided  and  if  those  whose  interest  in  crippled  children  was 
paramount  would  act  generously  in  the  matter  it  seemed  to  me 
a  separation  might  be  accomplished.  After  getting  the  directors 
to  agree,  in  principle,  to  a  division  generous  to  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  I  asked  my  friend  J.  E.  Cooper  to  draft  a  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  general  assembly,  which  he  did,  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  Newington  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  The  terms 
of  the  act  confirmed  the  agreement  of  those  especially  interested 
in  each  of  the  two  activities  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  That 
corporation  continued  its  existence,  and,  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  the  incorporating  act,  it  was  to  have  two-thirds 
of  all  general  funds  as  well  as  any  future  receipts  from  bequests 
made  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Any  bequest  for  the  specific 
work  that  either  society  was  doing  was  to  go  to  that  particular 
society.  The  newly  incorporated  body  was  to  have  all  the  Newing¬ 
ton  property  and  one-third  of  all  general  funds  and  trust  funds 
in  hand  and  in  future  from  bequests  already  made.  Any  past 
or  future  bequest  designated  especially  for  the  work  of  caring 
for  crippled  children  was  to  go  wholly  to  it.  Thus,  after  several 
years’  work,  I  saw  realized  the  division  which  without  doubt 
saved  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  from  criticism  and  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  strong  organizations  each  working  harmoniously. 
There  was  no  disagreement  in  the  division  of  the  funds  except 
in  one  instance.  Francis  Bacon  and  his  wife,  Georgiana  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven,  had  left  a  cottage  on  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Woodmont  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  some  $15,000  for 
its  maintenance  and  upkeep.  The  bequests  for  these  funds  had 
been  made  at  several  different  times  and  in  different  wording. 
I  was  appointed,  with  F.  P.  Holt,  a  committee  acting  for  the 
Newington  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  to  determine,  with 
Paul  Butterworth  and  Thomas  Hewes  acting  for  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  the  proper  disposition  of  the  funds  and  cottage. 
We  met  and  decided  the  entire  fund  should  go  to  the  Newington 
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Home.  I  was  to  have  the  papers  drawn  for  carrying  out  our  agree¬ 
ment.  Much  to  my  surprise,  after  I  submitted  a  draft  of  our  de¬ 
cision,  Mr.  Hewes  changed  his  attitude,  and  said  he  thought  the 
Bacon  bequests  should  be  divided  under  the  general  fund  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  have  given  one-third  only  to  the  Newington 
Home  for  Crippled  Children.  Mr.  Butterworth  wrote  they  had 
changed  their  minds.  This  resulted  in  more  work;  finding  a 
mutually  satisfactory  referee,  preparing  briefs,  etc.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Hewes,  Judge  Walter  H.  Clark  of  Hartford  was 
chosen  and  agreed  to  serve  as  arbiter.  He  decided  that  the  whole 
fund  should  go  to  the  Newington  Home  for  Crippled  Children. 
Judge  Clark  gave  this  service  without  charge  to  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  did  Mr.  Cooper,  for  all  his  work. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Home  for 
many  years  and  my  experience  and  acquaintance  in  the  State 
Legislature,  years  before,  were  of  much  value  to  me  in  getting 
the  various  bills  through  the  General  Assembly  ;  especially  the 
acts  incorporating  the  Newington  Home  for  Crippled  Children 
and  the  first  grant  by  the  State  for  a  building  at  Newington.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  five  appointed  by  Governor 

Trumbull  to  construct  the  building. 

Howard  Platt  of  New  Britain  had  been  a  director  in  the  New¬ 
ington  Home  for  some  years  and  had  given  it  liberally  of  his 
time  and  money.  He  had,  however,  later  moved  away  and  almost 
never  attended  a  meeting.  In  1926,  being  appointed  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  a  new  director  in  his  stead,  I  obtained 
permission  of  Philip  B.  Stanley  of  New  Britain  to  present  his 
name.  He  was  elected  and  later  was  made  president  and  still  is. 
His  excellent  service  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  institution. 

When  C.  B.  Erwin  died  he  left  his  home  on  Washington  Street 
to  the  South  Congregational  Society  for  a  parsonage  and  a  fund 
of  $25,000  for  its  maintenance.  Three  trustees,  by  the  terms  of 
the  will,  were  to  care  for  the  property  and  administer  the  funds. 
The  original  trustees  were  Philip  Corbin,  David  N.  Camp,  and 
John  B.  Talcott.  When  Mr.  Talcott  died  the  other  trustees  elected 
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me  in  his  place.  Mr.  Erwin’s  will  had  a  proviso  that,  if  his  home 
was  not  used  as  a  parsonage,  it  and  the  fund  should  revert  to  the 
residuary  legatees;  viz.,  five  home  missionary  colleges,  four  in 
our  western  states  and  one  in  Alabama.  The  home  was  larger 
than  a  minister  could  afford  to  live  in.  The  city  was  fast  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  business.  Taxes,  repairs,  and  assessments  were 
increasing,  and  I  could  see  that  in  a  few  years  the  generous  gift 
might  be  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  While  Mr.  Corbin  was 
living,  and  very  soon  after  I  became  a  trustee,  I  called  attention 
to  the  probable  eventual  burden  of  the  parsonage  if  taxes  and 
assessments  should  increase,  interest  rates  on  the  funds  decrease, 
and  the  undesirability  of  the  location  as  a  permanent  place  for 
the  pastors  to  reside.  The  other  trustees  thought  the  obstacles 
so  many,  that  for  a  time,  the  matter  was  dropped.  However,  after 
E.  N.  Stanley  had  succeeded  Mr.  Corbin  as  a  trustee,  I  wrote  the 
other  trustees  as  follows: 

Jan. 30, 1912 

Deacon  D.  N.  Camp,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Stanley, 

City. 

Gentlemen : 

A  matter  has  been  on  my  mind  some  time  which  I  think  the  trustees 
of  the  parsonage  fund  should  consider  carefully  and  I  am  writing  in 
order  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  to  be  discussed  at  such  time  as  you 
think  wise,  and  in  order  to  have  the  matter  have  some  thought  previously. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  will  come,  before  many  generations  have 
passed,  when  the  present  South  Congregational  Parsonage  will  be  un¬ 
suited  for  its  present  use  and  it  will  be  impractical  to  continue  to  use  it  as 
a  parsonage  when  the  land  values  and  taxes  have  risen  high  enough  so 
that  it  will  have  no  value  if  occupied  as  a  parsonage. 

Both  the  fund  and  the  parsonage,  if  not  used  for  a  parsonage  for  the 
minister  of  the  South  Church,  will  revert  to  the  residuary  legatees.  The 
probable  value  today  of  the  parsonage  and  fund  is  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  take  steps,  while  we  can,  to  properly 
safeguard  this  trust  by  learning  who  the  residuary  legatees  are  and  get¬ 
ting  them  to  sign  off  any  right  they  may  have  in  the  property,  even  if  we 
have  to  use  a  portion  of  the  fund  that  has  accumulated  above  $25,000  for 
this  purpose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Moore 
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As  a  result  of  my  action  the  trustees  asked  me  to  assume  the 
burden  of  getting  the  residuary  legatees  to  vacate  their  claims  and 
authorized  me  to  employ  an  attorney  to  further  the  matter.  I 
asked  J.  E.  Cooper,  whose  father  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  pastor  of  the  church  for  many  years,  to  act  as  our 
attorney.  He,  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  the  present  writer, 
all  spent  many  years  and  much  time  in  corresponding,  meeting, 
and  persuading  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  colleges  to  vacate 
their  claims.  I  reported  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund  in  detail  from 
time  to  time  the  progress  that  had  been  made  during  the  years 
since  I  had  first  been  authorized  to  prosecute  the  matter,  and 
my  report  of  January,  1921  was  “accepted  as  one  of  substantial 
progress.” 

Originally  Mr.  Erwin  supposed  he  was  giving  about  $5,000 
to  each  of  these  colleges.  The  trustees  of  Mr.  Erwin’s  will,  how¬ 
ever,  had  managed  to  increase  the  estate  and  after  some  ten  years 
the  institutions  received  about  $80,000  each.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stance  I  felt  they  should  give  up  any  contingent  claim  they  might 
have  on  the  parsonage  or  the  fund.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
willing  to  do  this  as  far  as  the  parsonage  was  concerned,  but  not 
the  fund.  It  was  a  long-drawn-out  affair.  We  even  went  so  far 
as  to  get  the  names  of  the  trustees  and  standing  committees  of 
the  different  institutions  and  through  different  friends  argued 
our  case.  Finally,  in  1922,  after  ten  years’  continual  effort,  all 
the  five  colleges  had  given  up  any  claim  they  might  have  had  in 
the  parsonage  or  the  fund  Mr.  Erwin  had  left  for  its  maintenance. 
As  Mr.  Cooper  had  made  no  charge  to  the  trustees  for  his  work 
during  all  these  years,  I  thought  it  quite  proper  to  have  an  ap¬ 
preciation  spread  upon  the  records  and  therefore  offered  and 
recorded  such  a  resolution.  I  was  then  authorized,  in  1923,  by  the 
trustees  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  validate  the  releases  by  the  residuary  legatees  of 
both  the  parsonage  and  parsonage  fund  and  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  the  parsonage.  Before  I  could  act  in  either  matter  the 
South  Congregational  Church  Society  raised  a  special  committee 
for  the  sale  of  the  property.  As  there  was  some  question  of  our 
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authority  to  act,  and  as  we  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  further 
responsibility,  I  reported  to  the  trustees,  in  1924,  that  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  act  under  their  vote  of  the  previous  year  and  was 
excused  from  further  duty  with  respect  to  the  sale.  Later,  after  I 
had  resigned  as  trustee,  the  real  estate  was  sold  for  $83,166,  after 
authorization  by  the  superior  court.  A  new  parsonage  was  bought 
and  improved  by  an  addition  for  a  study  and  garage.  After  that 
was  done  there  remained  the  original  fund  of  $25,000,  a  good 
and  suitable  parsonage,  and  an  additional  fund  of  $50,000.  When 
I  received  the  release  of  the  interest  of  the  last  of  the  colleges 
(Ripon),  E.  N.  Stanley,  who  as  a  trustee  had  known  of  my  efforts 
through  all  the  years,  wrote,  “I  congratulate  you  upon  this  suc¬ 
cessful  outcome  of  your  efforts  in  this  matter.” 

In  1904  there  seemed  to  be  no  logical  local  candidate  for  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  State  Legislature  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
friends,  I  ran  and  was  elected.  The  session  was  a  long  one,  so 
long,  in  fact,  that  very  soon  afterward  its  length  was  limited  by 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Connecticut.  Many  of  the 
questionable  bills  were  kept  in  committee  until  the  very  last  days 
when  it  was  hoped,  by  their  sponsors,  that  they  would  slide 
through  in  the  reigning  confusion.  Altogether  it  seemed  a  great 
waste  of  time,  and  was  irksome  in  the  extreme,  to  feel  that  here 
were  several  hundred  men  trying  to  do,  in  months,  what  a  good 
small  organization  could  accomplish  in  as  many  weeks.  The 
following  session  I  could  have  been  nominated  to  run  for  State 
Senator  but  decided  not  to  do  so,  partly  because  the  service  inter¬ 
fered  with  my  usefulness  at  The  Stanley  Works  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  same  amount  of  effort  and  time  seemed  to  accomplish 
so  much  more  in  private  enterprise.  However,  I  have  never 
regretted  the  year  spent  at  the  Capitol.  Many  friends  that  other¬ 
wise  would  never  have  been  made  still  make  life  more  livable. 
The  knowledge  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life  and  conditions 
throughout  the  State  has  been  invaluable.  In  later  years,  when 
it  was  desirable  to  obtain  charters  or  changes  in  them  for  either 
public  institutions  or  other  corporations,  the  year  at  Hartford 
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proved  an  asset.  This  was  especially  so  in  connection  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  Home  for  Crippled  Children  and  later  for 
grants  of  large  sums  for  its  buildings.  This  was  also  true  in  obtain¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  charters  of  the  Farmington  River  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  The  Stanley  Works. 

Various  public  honors  were  conferred  upon  me  from  time 
to  time.  I  was  asked  to  preside  at  some  of  the  great  political  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  city.  I  remember  especially  one  in  the  old  Lyceum 
Theatre  built  by  the  Russell  and  Erwin  Corporation  in  the 
rear  of  the  Ruswin  Hotel,  now  the  City  Building.  Taft  was  the 
presidential  nominee.  Congressman  George  L.  Lilley  had  been 
nominated  for  governor,  and  George  McLean  was  running  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Both  were  present,  as  the  rally  was 
the  principal  one  in  the  city  during  the  campaign.  The  Lyceum 
was  crowded.  McLean,  in  his  inimitable  manner,  was  at  his  best, 
and  with  his  homely  references  to  earlier  years  and  caustic  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  opposing  party,  kept  his  hearers  in  silent  expectancy 
or  boisterous  laughter  for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  year  1914  had  been  a  difficult  one  for  business  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  First  World  War  had  started  in  August,  and  business¬ 
men  generally  were  disturbed  and  fearful  of  the  effect  of  the 
European  situation.  For  years  the  finances  of  the  State  had  been 
kept  in  excellent  order,  but  more  money  was  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  more  liberal  expenditures  being  made.  The  Federal 
Government  had,  the  previous  year,  stepped  into  Connecticut 
with  its  Federal  income  tax,  and  taken  a  large  sum  out  of  it.  It 
appeared  that  some  tax  on  business  and  on  corporations  doing 
business  within  the  state  might  be  the  most  feasible  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  state  income.  With  this  in  view,  a  bill,  backed  by 
the  Tax  Commissioner  William  H.  (Pa)  Corbin,  was  introduced. 
This  was  called  the  Rhode  Island  Corporate  Excess  Tax.  The 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Connecticut  had  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Charles  T.  Treadway  of  Bristol  was  chairman, 
to  oppose  this  particular  bill.  Corporations  were  willing  to  be 
taxed  but  objected  to  many  provisions  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Treadway 
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employed  Professor  Seligmann  of  New  York  University  as  a 
tax  expert,  and  he  drew  a  bill  which  got  little  support.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  Rhode  Island  bill  would  pass  both 
branches  of  the  Assembly.  However,  as  the  time  for  adjournment 
approached,  the  Senate  refused  to  vote  favorably  on  any  bill  that 
had  been  introduced  to  tax  corporations.  The  state  needed  money. 
The  political  party  in  power  wanted  to  pass  some  bill,  and  the 
corporations  were  willing  to  cooperate,  but  no  one  had  a  plan  on 
which  all  could  unite. 

Toward  the  very  end  of  the  session  one  Friday  night,  after  the 
Legislature  had  adjourned  over  the  weekend,  John  H.  Roraback 
called  me  by  telephone,  explained  the  situation,  and  asked  if 
something  could  not  be  done  about  it.  The  result  of  our  talk  was 
a  conference  the  next  morning  at  the  Capitol.  I  asked  Messrs. 
Treadway  and  Charles  F.  Smith  of  New  Britain  to  go  up  with 
me.  Treadway  picked  us  up  and  took  us  in.  On  our  arrival  we 
found  Messrs.  Roraback,  “Pa”  Corbin,  John  Wadhams  of 
Torrington,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  waiting.  Roraback  put  the  situation  before 
us,  and  said  any  and  all  bills  so  far  proposed  were  dead.  Having 
given  for  some  weeks  considerable  thought  to  the  matter,  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  plan  of  basing  a  tax  on  the  Federal  income  tax  return 
made  by  each  corporation.  The  Tax  Commissioner  opposed  the 
plan  and  offered  many  objections.  The  plan  seemed  so  simple, 
so  inexpensive  to  operate  under,  that  our  arguments  prevailed 
for  the  time.  Then  the  amount  to  be  raised  and  the  rate  required 
were  discussed.  Corbin  said  $700,000  or  $800,000  should  be 
raised,  and  he  figured  3%  of  the  income  made  by  corporations 
would  be  necessary.  Having  made  some  estimates  some  time  be¬ 
fore,  it  seemed  to  me  1  %  would  be  nearer  the  figure.  Roraback 
thought  4%  was  needed.  Finally  2%  was  agreed  upon.  No  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  was  entered  into  about  the  plan  itself,  and  as 
nothing  better  was  suggested,  it  was  by  common  consent  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  see  what  the  Assembly  would  do  with  it.  There 
was  no  binding  agreement  among  those  present  to  support  the 
bill.  However,  on  the  day  the  bill  was  to  come  before  the  House, 
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we  were  surprised  to  find  in  the  lobby  that  Roraback  had  gone 
back  to  his  4%  and  said  that  was  the  way  the  bill  would  go  in. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  however,  put  the  bill 
in  with  the  2%,  and  it  passed  both  houses  as  drawn,  and  became 
effective  on  May  19,  1915.  This  law,  providing  a  new  source  of 
revenue  for  the  state,2  remained  in  force  without  alteration  for 
twenty  years.  In  1935  a  new  statute  was  enacted  utilizing  the 
experience  of  former  years,  but  the  main  provisions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  were  enacted  in  the  new  law,  even  including  the  2% 
tax. 

Governor  Woodruff  appointed  me  as  the  representative  of  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  commission  to  consider  the  desirability  of  a  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  law  in  Connecticut.  Charles  J.  Donahue,  the 
state  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Edward 
M.  Day,  a  lawyer  of  Hartford,  were  the  other  two  members.  I  had 
felt  that  the  common  law,  making  the  workman  assume  the  whole 
risk  of  injury  in  his  employment,  when  he  had  no  control  over  or 
even  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  might  be  called 
on  to  labor,  or  the  fellowmen  with  whom  he  might  work,  was 
unjust,  and  was  ready  to  recommend  a  compensation  law.  After 
many  meetings  we  finally  made  a  compromise  report  that  suited 
none  of  us.  It  was  rather  strange  that  I,  representing  industry 
upon  which  the  financial  burden  would  fall,  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  who  wanted  to  recommend  a  straight-out  compensation  law. 
Mr.  Donahue  wanted  to  show  his  organization  that  he  was  ac¬ 
complishing  something  and  he  thought  a  compensation  law 
would  not  pass  the  general  assembly.  Mr.  Day  with  the  respect 
lawyers  have  for  well-established  law  was  fearful  of  so  radical  a 
change.  It  was  only  a  few  years,  however,  before  Connecticut 
passed  a  Workmen’s  Compensation  law. 

2.  The  first  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  The  tax  receipts  from  this  law  were 
first  reported  in  1916,  amounting  to  $1,598,081.23;  in  1917?  $3>255^9^-7°5  and  in 
1918,  $2,602,473.26.  The  average  corporation  business  tax  figures  for  the  five  years 
ending  June  30,  1946,  amounted  to  eleven  million  dollars  annually. 
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In  1929  the  transportation  problem  in  New  England  was  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Interests  outside  of  it  were  of  great 
influence  through  stock  ownership  in  its  railroads.  The  situation 
for  the  future  looked  so  bad  that  the  Governors  of  the  six  states 
met  and  agreed  to  raise  a  committee  of  five  from  each  state  to  rec¬ 
ommend  what  their  joint  action  in  regard  to  transportation  in 
New  England  should  be.  This  committee  was  called  “The  New 
England  Railroad  Committee.”  I  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Trumbull  as  one  of  the  five  Connecticut  members.  Most  of  the 
meetings  were  held  in  Boston  and,  for  a  period  of  about  six 
months,  required  frequent  trips  there.  Our  final  report  was  made 
in  May,  1931. 

Some  of  the  meetings,  which  were  held  frequently,  were  very 
interesting,  especially  those  that  were  devoted  to  hearing  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  railroads  interested.  Those  outside  of  New  England 
included  General  W.  W.  Atterbury  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
Willard  of  the  B.  &.  O.,  Sir  Henry  W.  Thornton  of  the  Canadian 
National,  and  L.  F.  Loree  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  last 
especially  interesting. 

I  took  the  time  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  eventually  New  England  should  have  one 
New  England-owned  transportation  system,  the  management  of 
which  could  endeavor  to  see  that  intra-New  England  rates  were 
fair  and  that  the  whole  region  would  be  treated  similarly  in  divi¬ 
sion  of  through  rates  to  points  beyond  its  borders.  This  could  not 
always  be  the  case  when  we  were  the  tail  of  a  kite  controlled  else¬ 
where.  Of  course  there  were  local  reasons  why  some  states  could 
not  then  agree  to  such  a  program  as  mine,  and  there  were  some  in¬ 
surmountable  problems  in  the  near  future,  but  on  the  whole  the 
majority  of  the  members  wished  such  an  arrangement  could 
eventually  come  about. 

My  own  attitude  and  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  shown 
fairly  well  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  shortly  before  the 
final  report  to  the  Governors  was  completed.  To  preserve  its 
value,  if  of  any,  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  following  pages. 
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New  Britain,  Conn. 

April  15,  1931 

Mr.  D.  H.  Howie,  Secretary 
New  England  Railroad  Committee 
439  Park  Square  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Howie : 

I  have  been  over  the  draft  of  the  preliminary  part  of  the  report.  It  needs 
no  apology,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  it  in  its  present  shape.  As 
a  whole  it  seems  to  me  very  satisfactory.  It  is  well  for  the  present  public 
to  know  our  reason  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  different  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  made,  but  more  especially  to  preserve  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  record.  It  will  be  of  great  value  as  registering  public  opinion  at  this 
time.  In  going  over  it  there  are  some  things  which  have  occurred  to  me 
which  I  am  making  note  of  herewith,  and  which  may  or  may  not  appeal 
to  you.  I  will  approach  them  very  abruptly,  in  order  to  save  your  time 
and  mine. 


11  NEW  ENGLAND ,  A,  Geography 

Under  this,  you  argue  that  the  isolation  of  New  England  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real,  and  in  #4  “Effect  of  Geography  upon  New  England 
Policy”  you  especially  emphasize  the  physical  barriers  on  the  western 
boundary,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  connection  has  been  made  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

F,  TREND  OF  TRAFFIC,  #1,  Passenger 

While  the  New  England  railroads  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  hold 
their  passenger  business  in  the  ways  stated,  the  facts  are  that  the  roads  are 
subject  to  criticism  for  having  made  no  better  progress  in  putting  on  new 
equipment  and  improving  their  running  time,  and  I  think  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  financial  conditions,  they  could  have  done  very  much  more  than 
they  did  do  a  few  years  ago,  and  should  not  have  waited  for  the  bus  com¬ 
petition  to  do  that  which  they  demonstrated  could  have  been  done  by 
proper  management.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  forty  years  ago  trains  were 
running  on  straight  stretches  on  the  New  York-New  Haven  Road  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  At  the  present  time,  I  think  4%  hours  is  the  shortest  time 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  which  with  their  electrical  equipment  to 
New  Haven  and  with  proper  road  beds  and  equipment,  should  be  very 
materially  shortened.  The  New  England  roads  have  made  a  serious 
effort  to  hold  their  passenger  business,  as  you  say,  but  if  they  are  to  meet 
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successfully  motor  bus  competition,  they  should  organize  these  bus  lines 
as  feeders  to  several  fast  running  main  rail  lines,  and  not  as  competitors 
paralleling  their  main  lines.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  re-write  this  so 
that  the  New  England  roads  in  any  event  would  not  think  that  they  had 
done  their  work,  but  the  report  should  indicate  that  there  is  very  much 
more  for  them  to  do  in  co-ordinating  and  unifying  the  work  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  bus  lines,  and  arrangements  for  much  better  time  on  the 
former.  You  state  that  the  New  Haven,  Boston  and  Maine  have  engaged 
in  extensive  bus  service  operation  in  co-ordination  with  their  rail  pas¬ 
senger  service  in  an  attempt  to  meet  highway  competition  more  effec¬ 
tively.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  this  as  it  has  been,  the  railroads  should  be 
censured  for  not  doing  this  anyway.  I  presume  it  is  a  fair  statement  diat 
when  bus  service  became  available,  the  railroads  did  not  immediately 
attempt  to  develop  such  lines  as  feeders,  but  waited  until  parallel  bus  lines 
and  privately  owned  automobiles  began  to  cut  into  their  passenger  rev¬ 
enues.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  past  history  at  the  present  time,  but 
Mr.  Mellon  made  a  great  mistake  in  buying  trolley  lines  in  southern 
New  England  to  forestall  competition  and  then  continuing  to  run  them 
as  parallel  lines  when  they  should  have  been  made  feeders  to  the  rail 
lines.  I  know  that  the  New  York-New  Haven  Road  is  making  some  ef¬ 
fort  toward  this  better  use  of  bus  service,  but  I  should  dislike  indeed  to 
have  the  railroads  consider  that  we  are  satisfied  either  with  the  speed  of 
their  main  line  trains  or  the  arrangements  at  present  for  using  bus  lines 
as  feeders  to  the  railroads.  One  reason  is  obvious,  that  no  matter  what  is 
done  with  reference  to  consolidation,  I  hope  the  railroads  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  further  and  better  work  in  co-ordinating  the  service  of  their 
bus  lines  and  the  railroads.  Second,  I  should  dislike  to  have  this  report  go 
down  to  future  generations  in  such  shape  that  it  could  be  fairly  inferred 
that  our  committee  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  bus  and  railroad  passenger  service. 

V.  THE  FUTURE  OF  RAILROADS ,  #2,  Salesmanship  Needed 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  paragraph,  either  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
principal  systems  in  New  England  or  the  regional  consolidation  would 
leave  the  transportation  business  of  New  England,  in  either  case,  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  one  organization,  and  to  that  extent  would  be  a 
monopoly  as  far  as  New  England  is  concerned — very  competitive  as  far 
as  New  England’s  larger  interest  without  its  borders.  If  getting  into  close 
touch  with  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  and  operating  in  sympathy  as 
far  as  practical  with  them,  is  concerned,  salesmanship  is  well  and  good, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  one  of  the  advantages  in  consolidation 
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would  be  the  saving  in  the  great  expense  of  soliciting  over  different  lines, 
and  that  the  great  effort  of  the  railroads  should  continue  to  be  on  the  side 
of  engineering  and  operating  intelligently  rather  than  in  the  solicitation 
of  traffic. 

IV.  Essentials  of  Transportation  Policy  for  New  England, 

#i.  Service 

It  might  be  well  to  use  the  word  “faster”  and  dependable,  rather  than 
the  word  “fast.” 


#5,  Port  Development 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  I.  C.  C.  recognize  in  their  rates  that 
water  transportation  is  cheaper  than  railroad,  and  that  they  fully  recog¬ 
nize  this  in  their  rates,  so  that  natural  advantages  which  New  England 
with  her  multipliciy  of  seaports  has,  shall  not  be  taken  away  by  artificial 
rulings  of  any  authority. 

#10,  Co-ordination 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  New  England  should  have  an  all-embracing  re¬ 
gional  transportation  system  including  whatever  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  there  may  be  from  time  to  time,  I  believe  this  co-ordination 
would  be  best  realized  by  a  monopoly  under  proper  regulation,  which 
certainly  would  result  in  better  co-ordination  than  independent  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  operation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Railroad 
Committee  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  what  is  best  for  New  England  as  a 
whole,  and  then  use  his  influence  in  the  committee  to  that  end.  Inasmuch 
as  the  railroads  are  interstate  and  the  problem  is  one  of  New  England  and 
not  one  of  the  separate  states,  it  is  quite  proper  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  rise  above  their  special  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
state  that  they  represent  on  his  committee,  and  try  to  see  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Governors  is  made  from  that  point  of  view.  Of  course  I 
recognize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  different  states  to  present  the  claims  of 
their  own  locality  in  no  uncertain  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  complete 
plan  (altho  Commissioner  Porter  was  in  favor  of  a  single  comprehensive 
system)  the  weight  of  the  experts  is  for  the  regional  plan.  Professor  Rip¬ 
ley,  Professor  Cunningham,  the  Storrow  Commission,  all  point  that  way, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  separate  local  interests,  our  committee  would  be 
in  favor  of  such  a  plan.  I  fully  recognize  the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Central  and  Boston  &  Albany,  the  inadvisability  of  having 
such  a  plan  embrace  the  Canadian  railway  connections  in  New  England, 
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the  political  tax  suggestion  in  some  of  the  northern  states,  all  of  which 
lead  me  to  the  belief  which  cannot  be  better  stated  than  by  turning  to 
Commissioner  Eastman’s  view  as  quoted  by  you,  and  which  emphasizes 
that  hasty  and  ill  conceived  consolidations  made  in  undue  haste  will  be  of 
no  benefit.  Believing,  however,  that  our  report  at  this  time  will  influence 
thought  in  the  future,  and  to  some  extent  be  a  guide  to  those  who  follow 
us,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  while  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  recommend  the 
approval  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two  largest 
railway  systems  in  New  England,  provided  they  can  be  freed  of  the 
control,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  other  railroad  system,  nevertheless 
I  feel  that  our  reports  should  show  that  we  had  thought  further  than  the 
present  situation,  and  should  say  in  that  report  that  eventually  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  New  England  should  have  one  regional  transportation  system, 
controlling  and  controlled  in  all  lines  of  transportation  and  over  private 
or  public  rights  of  way  in  the  air  or  by  pipe  lines,  and  that  our  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  largest  rail  systems  with  their 
tributary  bus  and  trolley  lines  be  considered  the  first  step  in  this  program. 
Steps  to  be  taken  at  such  time  toward  the  final  consummation  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Plan  as  shall  prove  practical  and  advisable.  It 
could  and  should  be  stated  most  strongly  that  the  committee  would  not 
recommend  any  further  consolidations  of  other  roads  or  transportation 
systems  until  such  time  as  it  would  seem  beneficial  to  those  served  by  the 
companies  under  consideration,  and  until  actual  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  population  served  by  such  roads.  In  a  word,  fully  appreciating  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  I  should  dislike  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  have  our  committee  make  a  report  which  would  show  that  we 
had  not  seen  further  than  the  mere  uniting  and  consolidating  of  two  of 
the  railroad  systems  of  New  England.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  first  step,  but  if  in  a  few  years  it  proves  that  this  step 
was  advisable  and  the  consolidated  road  becomes  stronger  in  every  way, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  smaller  roads  and  possibly  the  New  York  Central 
and  Boston  &  Albany  stockholders  may  think  that  they  want  to  join  in 
the  New  England  system.  I  do  hope  that  you  can  work  into  the  report 
something  which  will  make  it  possible  for  practically  all  of  the  members 
to  sign,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  limiting  the  present  consolidation  to  the 
New  York-New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine,  render  a  report  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  northern  states.  I  appreciate  the  stress  you  must 
be  under  in  these  days,  and  you  must  know  that  I  have  no  desire  to  com¬ 
plicate  matters  and  would  not  do  so  did  I  not  feel  very  strongly  that  our 
report  should  take  the  shape  I  have  outlined  herein. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Moore 
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During  my  active  years  many  positions  in  which  I  could  tempo¬ 
rarily  serve  the  public  were  placed  on  my  shoulders.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  when,  during  the  war,  an  epidemic  of  virulent  in¬ 
fluenza  spread  through  the  country.  In  New  Britain  so  many  were 
ill  and  dying  that  the  local  Health  Department  and  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  could  not  handle  the  situation.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  and  I  was  made  chairman  with  authority  to  raise 
committees  and  provide  an  organization  to  meet  the  emergency.3 
This  I  did,  giving  up  my  entire  time  to  it  for  several  weeks.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  citizens  when  called 
upon  to  act  in  the  emergency.  Without  regard  to  their  own  safety 
or  comfort  volunteers  went  into  disordered  homes,  where  the  sick 
and  dying  were  unable  to  feed  or  care  for  themselves,  and  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  unfortunate  as  though  they  were  members  of  their 
own  families.4 

Early  in  June,  1917  I  was  appointed  by  the  State  Council  for 
Defense  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Man  Power  and  Labor. 
Herbert  K.  Smith  was  chairman.  Later  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  was  created  in  Washington  and  I  became  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  for  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

We  met  regularly  once  a  week  at  the  Capitol  building  in  Hart¬ 
ford  not  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  but  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards.  The  problems  arising  from  the  canceling  of  munition  and 
other  contracts  and,  consequently,  of  an  orderly  ending  to  the 
unusual  activity  in  Connecticut  industry  presented  more  difficult 
labor  problems  than  those  considered  during  the  war.  How  much 
good  this  board  did  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We,  however,  felt  we  were 
part  of  a  great  movement  for  the  common  good. 

3.  Mayor  George  A.  Quigley  wrote  me  under  date  of  November  27,  1918:  “Per¬ 
mit  me  at  this  time  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  com¬ 
munity  for  your  services  and  the  services  of  your  committee  workers  during  the 
influenza  epidemic.” 

4.  Two  of  the  High  School  teachers,  Miss  Ruth  Blankington,  now  Mrs.  Edward 

S.  Lancaster,  and  Miss  Vera  Suter,  volunteered  for  any  services  and  performed  the 
most  menial  work  in  the  poorest  homes  in  the  city.  The  Good  Lord  took  care  of 
them  and  they  escaped  infection. 
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I  took  part  in  one  labor  episode,  during  the  last  war  year,  that  I 
have  always  deemed  was  a  real  service — not  as  a  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board  but  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  National  Board  in  Washington  as  representatives 
of  Connecticut  Industry  and  the  Connecticut  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  I  had  been  a  director  for  many  years.  In  July 
1918  the  National  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  of  which  Dr. 
Felix  Frankfurter  was  chairman,  issued  a  statement  that  the 
board  was  considering  standardizing  wages  in  industry.  He 
pointed  out  that  transportation  systems,  coal  miners,  and  others, 
had  standard  wages,  that  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  was  plan¬ 
ning,  for  the  whole  people,  that  which  had  been  done  in  many 
industries.  He  emphasized  that  this  was  to  be  solely  a  war  meas¬ 
ure.  Chairman  Frankfurter’s  statement  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  representatives  of  the  war  departments  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  materials,  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  standardization  of  wages  was  essential  to  the 
war  effort,  and  that  the  Congress  on  its  own  initiative  had  “in¬ 
structed  the  Policies  Board  to  standardize  wages.”  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Manufacturers  Association  decided  to  send  a  committee  down 
to  Washington  to  protest  any  standardization  of  wages,  believing 
that  it  would  halt  their  excellent  production  and  might  be  difficult 
to  end  with  the  war.  The  other  members  of  this  committee  were 
John  H.  Goss,  B.  M.  W.  Hanson,  John  A.  Otterson,  Charles  H. 
Alvord,  Charles  L.  Taylor,  and  George  S.  Hawley.  An  appoint¬ 
ment  was  arranged  with  Dr.  Frankfurter  for  the  committee  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  National  Board.  Already  members  of  that  Board 
had  been  in  consultation  with  union  labor  leaders  and  others  and 
we  believed  had  decided  to  carry  out,  without  delay,  the  dictate  of 
Congress.  Our  appointment  was  late  in  the  afternoon — four 
o’clock — and  “for  a  brief  time.”  As  chairman  I  called  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  and  then  supposed  the  hearing  would  close  with 
my  final  arguments  and  the  filing  of  our  brief.  Much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  instead  of  adjourning,  the  committee  began  to  question  us 
as  to  our  methods  of  obtaining  maximum  product  by  special  re¬ 
wards  for  high  efficiency  and  the  probable  effect  if  wages  were 
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standardized.  The  “quiz”  went  on  and  on  and  when  we  arose  to  go 
it  was  after  seven  o’clock.  The  next  noon  Mr.  Otterson  got  Presi¬ 
dent  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth,  a  member  of  the  National  Board,  to 
lunch  with  us  and  we,  practical  experienced  industrialists,  again 
gave  the  collegiate  mind  the  benefit  of  our  knowledge.  We  went 
home  knowing  we  had  met  open  inquiring  minds  and  believed 
wre  had  convinced  them  it  would  be  unwise  to  standardize  wages 
in  the  New  England  work  shops  at  that  time.  The  matter,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  was  not  again  considered  seriously  by  the  National  Board 
notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  Congress. 

The  years  of  World  War  I  were  busy  ones  for  me.  I  was  then 
probably  at  the  most  capable  period  of  my  life  and  served  in  many 
ways  to  further  the  war  effort.  The  Y.M.C.A.  had  undertaken  a 
great  service  to  the  troops  going  abroad.  Among  these  services,  in 
November,  1917 1  was  made  chairman  of  an  executive  committee 
to  raise  a  Y.M.C.A.  war  fund. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  a  company  had  been  formed  in 
New  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  type  of  steam  engine. 
Later  other  machines  had  been  added  to  its  line  of  manufacture. 
The  growth  of  this  company  had  been  rather  slow,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  operated  profitably. 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  the  company 
took  on  large  government  contracts,  and  extended  its  business 
materially.  The  government  contracts  did  not  prove  as  profitable 
as  anticipated,  owing  largely  to  government  delays  and  changes 
in  its  plans. 

When  the  war  ended  suddenly,  the  company  tried  to  continue 
its  business  by  beginning  the  manufacture  of  new  lines  and  ma¬ 
chines.  All  of  this  had  required  much  additional  capital  which 
had  been  obtained  by  selling  preferred  shares  and  by  bank  loans. 
The  financial  situation  became  difficult,  and,  as  so  often  happens 
in  such  situations,  differences  of  opinions  developed  among  the 
officers  and  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Creditors  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  receivership. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  those  interested,  I  interviewed  some  of 
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the  officers  and  banks  having  loans  with  the  company.  The  banks 
were  willing  to  continue  the  indebtedness  only  if  dissensions  in 
the  board  were  ended. 

On  March  30,  1922,  the  common  stock  holders  elected  a  new 
Board  of  ten  Directors 0  to  rehabilitate  the  corporation.  The 
banks,  the  preferred  and  common  stock  holders  were  represented, 
but  the  majority  of  the  board  had  undertaken  the  task  as  a  public 
service  and  had  to  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  order  to  qualify,  as 
they  had  no  financial  interest  in  the  business. 

As  early  as  1923  I  began  considering  a  change  in  the  capital 
structure  of  the  company,  for  when  the  company  began  to  earn 
money,  the  laws  of  the  state  would  not  allow  any  of  it  to  be  paid 
out  in  dividends,  even  to  the  preferred  stock  holders,  until  the  sur¬ 
plus  was  restored.  A  committee  of  common  and  preferred  stock 
holders  was  appointed,  and  a  plan  submitted  to  the  stock  holders. 
It  required  unanimous  approval  of  the  preferred  stock  holders, 
and  while  ninety-two  per  cent  sent  their  favorable  proxies,  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  per  cent  refused  to  do  so.  However,  later  we  sub¬ 
mitted  a  reorganization  plan  which  was  adopted  and  approved, 
December  29,  1925. 

In  September  of  that  year  (1925)  a  condensed  balance  sheet 
sent  the  stock  holders  showed  that  the  bank  indebtedness  of  over  a 
million  dollars  had  been  entirely  paid,  accounts  payable  were 
negligible  and  the  deficit  had  been  reduced  from  over  a  million 
dollars  to  a  little  over  $300,000. 

As  the  service  I  had  endeavored  to  render  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  my  health  was  impaired,  I  resigned  as  Director  and 
Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee.  Some  time  before  I  had 
written  to  the  board: 

5.  The  Directors  who  served  were:  Leon  P.  Broadhurst,  President,  Phoenix 
National  Bank,  Hartford;  Edward  M.  Day,  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Day  and 
Berry,  Hartford;  John  H.  Goss,  Vice  President,  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury;  E.  A. 
Moore,  President,  The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain;  John  E.  Otterson,  President, 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven;  H.  H.  Pease,  President  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain;  P.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer,  Skinner 
Chuck  Co.,  New  Britain;  W.  S.  Rowland,  President,  Stanley  Chemical  Co.,  New 
Britain;  P.  B.  Stanley,  Vice  President,  The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain. 
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“If  we  can  get  the  company  out  of  debt,  reorganized  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  a  fair  outlook  for  the 
common  stock,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  work  and  should  be 
relieved.” 

The  meeting  passed  the  following  resolution: 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  MACHINE  COMPANY 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

February  24th,  1926 

Mr.  E.  A.  Moore 
%  Hotel  Coquina 
Ormond  Beach,  Florida 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore: — 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Britain  Machine  Company,  held 
this  day,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  stockholders : — 

RESOLVED : — That  deeply  appreciating  the  obligation  they  are  un¬ 
der  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Moore,  for  the  constructive  interest  he  has  displayed  in 
the  affairs  of  this  Company,  for  organizing  a  Board  of  Directors  in  whose 
ability  there  was  public  confidence,  for  his  time  and  personal  services 
given  freely  and  unsparingly  for  the  benefit  of  this  Company  during  the 
last  four  years,  and  for  his  seasoned  experience  and  sound  judgment 
that  has  been  of  incalculable  value,  and  finally  recognizing  the  courage 
and  the  public  spirited  motive  that  impelled  him  to  assume  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  without  any  consideration  of  personal  gain,  the  stockholders  of 
the  New  Britain  Machine  Company  do  hereby  heartily  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  this  generous  service. 

(signed)  Robert  S.  Brown,  Secretary 

Early  in  the  century  there  was  a  general  desire  for  better 
methods  of  transportation  and  at  the  time  it  was  generally  solved 
by  electric  trolley-car  service.  People  of  Meriden  and  New  Britain, 
only  ten  miles  apart,  desiring  to  go  to  the  other  city  had  to  take  a 
steam  train  and  change  cars  at  Berlin  Junction.  I  joined  forces 
with  several  Kensington  men  who  wanted  the  line  and  held  meet¬ 
ings  there  and  in  both  cities  and  finally  got  a  state  charter  for  build¬ 
ing  the  railway  in  19 1 1.  Frank  F.  Hanford,  Charles  F.  Lewis,  and 
I  were  incorporators.  The  automobile  was  being  developed  and 
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before  we  got  very  far  in  financing  the  company  the  war  came  on. 
As  President  my  only  action  of  importance  that  affected  the  cor¬ 
poration  during  its  existence  was  signing  the  papers  for  its  dissolu¬ 
tion  after  it  became  apparent  that  a  bus  line  would  be  more  prac¬ 
tical.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  work  which  we  did  in  bringing 
before  the  people  the  need  for  better  communication  between  the 
two  cities,  and  the  work  E.  W.  Christ  and  I  did  later,  had  much 
to  do  with  getting  a  good  paved  highway  through  the  Cat  Hole 
Pass  where  our  railway  was  to  go. 

In  1905,  Harrison  B.  Freeman,  Jr.,  and  others  obtained  a  rather 
broad  charter  for  the  transmission  of  electricity  throughout  the 
state,  but  limited  in  its  provisions  for  sale.  The  incorporators  of 
this  Northern  Connecticut  Securities  Company  planned  to  con¬ 
trol  the  water  power  of  the  Connecticut  River  between  Spring- 
field  and  Hartford. 

I  was  one  of  some  fifty  men  scattered  over  the  state  each  of 
whom  invested  a  small  sum  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  power,  procure  Federal  approval  of  the  project,  and 
pave  the  way  for  utilization  of  all  of  the  power  of  the  river  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Plans  for  a  dam  at  King’s  Island  and  a  powerhouse  were 
developed  by  the  J.  G.  White  Company  of  New  York  for  using  all 
the  water  not  utilized  by  the  Connecticut  River  Company  at 
Windsor  Locks.  This  was  estimated  to  produce  more  than  thirty 
thousand  horse  power  ten  hours  a  day  for  three  hundred  days  an¬ 
nually. 

As  the  officers  became  acquainted  with  conditions  on  the  river 
they  found  the  Connecticut  River  Company,  which  owned  the 
ancient  dam  at  Enfield  and  canal  supplying  power  to  a  few  mills 
at  Windsor  Locks,  was  not  getting  the  return  it  should  from  the 
users.  I  had  become  a  director  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  Company  and  in 
common  with  some  others  had  put  considerably  more  money  into 
the  enterprise.  Permission  of  the  Federal  Government  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  dam  could  be  built,  and,  before  the  committee  in 
Congress  would  report  a  bill  favorably,  we  had  to  adjust  all  dif¬ 
ferences  with  the  Connecticut  River  Company.  This  proved  very 
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difficult.  Even  after  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Northern  Connecticut  Securities  Company  and  the 
Connecticut  River  Company,  those  of  the  latter  company,  own¬ 
ing  or  representing  ninety  per  cent  of  the  stock,  did  not  call  a 
meeting  that  was  necessary  to  ratify  their  action.  This  was  some 
five  years  after  our  company  was  incorporated  and  at  times  the 
whole  matter  was  most  discouraging.  Without  the  determined 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Freeman  we  would  doubtless  have  given  up 
the  whole  project.  He,  however,  persisted  and  we  finally  bought 
all  the  shares  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company,  increasing  our 
capital  at  the  time  to  $800,000.  Many  years  had  passed  and  many 
plans  for  developing  and  financing  it  had  been  considered  since 
the  company’s  incorporation.  After  the  financial  crash  in  1921, 1 
was  a  director  in  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company  and 
suggested  that  that  company  undertake  its  development  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  sales  through  northern  Connecticut  territory  where  the 
Northern  Connecticut  Securities  Company’s  charter  permitted 
them  to  retail  electricity.  Randall  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company, 
was  not  well  and  had  to  leave  for  a  foreign  trip  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  The  officers  of  the  Northern  Connecticut  Securities 
Company  had  already  asked  the  J.  G.  White  Company  of  New 
York,  the  engineers  who  had  made  the  original  study  and  plans 
for  the  development,  to  consider  taking  over  the  property.  It 
seemed  best  therefore  for  Mr.  Morgan’s  company  to  wait  until  the 
New  York  company  had  come  to  a  decision  in  the  matter.  The 
White  Company,  however,  decided  to  buy  us  out  and  did  in  the 
latter  part  of  1925.  Twenty  years  had  passed  and  much  time  and 
energy  had  been  spent  on  the  project.  We  received  enough  to  re¬ 
turn  our  capital  and  about  savings  bank  interest  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested. 

Now  in  1938  the  J.  G.  White  Company  has  been  unable  to  uti¬ 
lize  its  purchase,  and  with  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  these 
United  States  toward  the  development  of  power  sites  under  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  soon.  There  is  also  a  popular 
cry  against  such  development  championed  by  well-meaning  peo- 
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pie — and  others.  Every  day  for  years  a  great  loss  has  been  going 
on  throughout  the  country  through  the  non  use  of  well-known 
undeveloped  water  powers  because  of  governmental  obstructions 
in  various  ways.  The  benefit  to  the  people  from  prompt  utilization 
of  the  wasted  power  and  economical  private  construction  and  op¬ 
eration  of  many  of  these  undeveloped  water  powers  would  far 
outweigh  any  possible  advantage  that  might  ever  be  realized 
from  costly  governmental  installation  and  conduct. 

The  popular  cry  against  utility  companies  is  well  merited  in 
many  cases.  The  remedy  for  correcting  evils  that  have  existed  lies 
not  in  construction  of  producing  plants  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  controlling  stock  and  financial  operations.  The 
private  construction  of  both  hydro  and  other  electric  current 
producing  plants  has  probably  been  better  and  more  economically 
done  than  any  governmental  agency  would  do.  Roughly  the  aver¬ 
age  powerhouse  cost  of  electricity  delivered  to  the  transmission 
lines  where,  as  in  Connecticut,  hydro  power  supplements  power 
generated  by  coal  or  oil  is  about  .005  per  KWH.  The  average 
price  received  for  the  same  power  is  over  .025  per  KWH.  The 
difference  is  largely  made  up  of  taxes,  interest  charges  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  of  payments  to  managers  and  salaried  employees, 
of  engineering,  labor,  upkeep,  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of 
transmission  lines  and  meters.  Advertising,  sales  expense,  and 
profit,  if  any,  is  also  included  in  this  .02  per  KWH  difference.  If 
there  ever  was  an  endeavor  to  stop  waste  by  effort  at  the  spigot 
with  the  bunghole  open,  here  it  is.  The  possible  saving  in  power 
production  is  practically  nil,  and  no  political  agency  would  equal 
the  cost  of  distribution  as  at  present.  The  government  should  see 
that  under  private  ownership  only  money  actually  put  into  the 
business  is  capitalized,  and  rates  should  be  fair  both  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  investor.  If  monopolies  are  created,  they  should  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

During  the  middle  period  of  my  life,  some  articles  written  by 
me  were  published,  among  them  a  pamphlet  on  Foreign  Trade 
by  one  of  the  News  Services  in  Washington.  Articles  in  the  Guern - 
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sey  Breeders'  journal  also  were  published  from  time  to  time.  The 
Guernsey  Breeders  determine  the  rank  of  their  cows  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  their  butter  fat;  this  tends  to  develop  a  breed  giving  a  very 
rich  milk  that  would  be  warranted  if  most  Guernsey  milk  were 
used  for  butter.  However,  that  is  not  the  case.  Much  the  larger 
portion  of  milk  is  used  for  other  purposes.  I  wrote  several  articles 
pleading  for  a  plan  to  rank  cows  on  all  the  nutrients  contained  in 
the  milk,  not  just  the  butter  fat,  believing  that  the  tendency  would 
be  to  develop  a  breed  that  would  more  nearly  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Guernsey  milk  is  already  so  high  in  fat  that  doctors 
modify  it  for  infants.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  compared  to  the  simplicity  of  ranking  cows  by  their  product 
of  butter  fat  so  easily  measured  by  the  Babcock  test,  has  defeated 
adoption  of  the  plan  advocated,  but  some  day  I  hope  the  Guernsey 
cows  will  be  judged  in  production  for  the  true  value  of  their  milk. 

In  1924  the  Kensington  Congregational  Church  asked  me  to 
prepare  the  historical  address  to  be  delivered  at  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  church  edifice.  I 
spent  about  a  month  going  over  the  old  records  and  history  of  the 
several  church  buildings,  and  afterwards  received  the  following 
from  the  clerk: 

Mr.  E.  Allen  Moore, 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  and  congregation  held  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  Oct.  19th,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed : 
Resolved : — 

That  Kensington  Congregational  Church  expresses  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
Moore  its  very  warm  appreciation  and  thanks  for  his  careful  and  tireless 
study  of  the  records  and  for  the  interesting  paper  presented  at  its  anniver¬ 
sary  on  October  12,  1924.  We  recognize  in  his  research  and  its  results  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  Church  of  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
we  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  spirit  of  the  paper.  As  evidenced 
especially  in  its  closing  words. 

Sidney  M.  Cowles, 
Clerk 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  dividing  line  between 
public  service  and  private  interest.  For  instance  I  have  been  a 
director  for  many  years  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  Britain,  a 
mutual  institution.  The  small  monthly  director’s  fee  in  no  way 
pays  for  the  responsibility  assumed  or  the  service  rendered.  Never¬ 
theless  the  opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  many  more  men 
and  what  is  going  on  in  different  activities  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
anyone  in  business.  Twenty-five  years  as  director  of  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  National  Bank  took  considerable  time  with  no  thought  of 
making  money  out  of  the  business.  This  enabled  me  to  give  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public,  but  also  was  of  advantage  to  me  in  some  ways. 
So  it  was  with  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Company.  I  never 
owned  but  one  share  of  stock,  to  qualify  as  a  director.  When  the 
United  Gas  and  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  bought 
control  and  decided  to  develop  the  company,  Mr.  Randall  Mor¬ 
gan,  its  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  wanted  to  have 
some  directors  on  the  board  besides  those  heavily  financially  in¬ 
terested  who  would  know  the  Connecticut  situation.  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Cooley,  of  Hartford,  and  I  became  members.  My  arrange¬ 
ment  was  to  remain  on  the  board  with  the  full  understanding 
that  there  was  to  be  a  reconstruction  and  improvement  of 
the  physical  properties,  which  were  then  inadequate,  that  no 
water  was  to  be  allowed  in  the  financial  arrangements,  that 
after  reasonable  return  had  been  realized  on  the  actual  money  in¬ 
vested,  all  other  earnings  were  to  be  devoted  to  a  reduction  of  rates. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Randall  lived  this  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  While 
my  object  in  becoming  a  director  in  this  company  was  betterment 
of  power  facilities  in  central  Connecticut,  my  connection  with  this 
board  of  directors  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me  in  learning  how 
to  accomplish  much  and  thoroughly  in  such  meetings  in  a  limited 
time.  My  knowledge  of  the  public  service  power  and  light  indus¬ 
try  was  later  very  valuable  in  many  ways. 

When  The  Stanley  Works  purchased  the  Stanley  Rule  and 
Level  business,  the  latter  was  insured  in  the  What  Cheer  and 
Hope  Mutual  Companies  in  Providence,  and  I  became  a  director 
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in  each  soon  after.  After  resigning  my  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  The  Stanley  Works,  it  seemed  best  to  be  relieved  of  the 
duties  required  by  these  offices.  The  officers  and  other  directors 
urged  me  to  continue,  which  I  did  until  February,  1939,  when  I 
insisted  on  my  resignation  being  accepted.  These  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  pioneered  in  proper  protection  of  industrial 
plants.  The  stock  companies  have  now  adopted  many  of  their 
methods  of  safeguarding  property,  but  for  years  the  mutuals  led 
the  way  to  lower  losses  and  costs.  The  directors  were  all  connected 
with  the  activities  that  were  insured  and,  except  for  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  fee  at  meetings,  served  without  compensation.  The 
mutuals’  weakest  point  now  is  their  method  of  the  selection  of 
directors.  The  directorate  is,  in  fact,  self-perpetuating.  The  real 
parties  who  join  together  for  mutual  assistance  in  time  of  need  and 
who  pay  the  bills  seem  to  have,  as  the  years  go  by,  little  or  no  say 
in  the  conduct  of  activities  they  have  created.  Directors’  terms 
should  be  for  a  limited  time,  and  they  should  not  succeed  them¬ 
selves.  They  should  be  nominated  by  the  insured,  not  by  the  offi¬ 
cers.  My  connection  with  these  companies  was  most  enjoyable 
and  instructive.  Zachariah  Chafee  was  on  the  board  during  my 
entire  service  as  a  member,  a  thoughtful,  modest  man,  but 
most  courageous  when  he  thought  leadership  was  needed. 
He  became  a  close  and  beloved  friend.  There  were  many  directors 
whom  I  came  to  regard  as  firm  friends.  The  business  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  to  which  I  was  accustomed  that  it  was  always 
interesting. 

During  the  early  years  of  my  life  the  thought  of  my  large  family 
and  its  education  and  my  obligation  to  others  for  my  service, 
possibly  made  me  too  reluctant  to  devote  much  time  to  public 
work.  Starting  with  no  assets  it  was  very  slow  work  getting  into 
good  financial  condition.  Not  until  after  middle  age  would  my 
condition  be  so  considered.  Then  too  my  debts  were  considerable, 
and  far  too  large  a  part  of  my  assets  were  in  unproductive  real 
estate.  In  the  event  of  my  death,  even  with  my  life  insurance,  there 
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would  have  been  left  in  the  early  years  too  little  for  the  support 
and  education  of  such  a  family  as  mine.  I  have  never  thought  giv¬ 
ing  made  people  poor,  and  perhaps  I  could  and  should  have  given 
more  of  my  time  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


Chapter  X 


TRAVEL 

IN  1893  I  was  twenty-nine  years  old  but  had  never  been  north 
of  the  New  England  States,  west  of  New  York  State,  south  of 
New  York  City,  or  east  of  Boston.  Nor  had  my  wife  traveled 
more.  The  first  great  American  Fair  since  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  was  being  held  in  Chicago.  We  had 
been  married  two  years  and  had  bought  a  small  home  on  Curtis 
Street  and  little  Barbara  had  added  herself  to  the  family.  We 
wanted  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  but  thought  it  financially  impos¬ 
sible.  However,  as  the  summer  passed  and  the  end  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  came  nearer  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  there  became  known 
to  us,  we  began  to  think  of  ways  and  means.  We  simply  had  no 
money  and  at  first  thought  no  way  of  raising  it.  Finally  I  went  to 
my  mother’s  sister,  Aunt  Julia,  and  borrowed  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Cheap  excursions,  trips  over  little-known  railways,  were 
being  advertised.  We  managed  to  add  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
loan.  Martha’s  mother  offered  to  care  for  Barbara  and  so,  over  a 
bumpy  road  out  to  Newburgh  and  then  over  a  freight  line,  we 
started,  sleeping  two  in  an  upper  Pullman  berth.  At  Chicago  we 
found  a  little  room,  got  our  own  breakfasts,  saw  the  beautiful 
buildings  and  surroundings  both  by  day  and  night,  ate  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  patronized  the  side  shows  sparingly,  continued  on 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  stayed  at  the  old  American  Hotel — rooms 
one  dollar  a  night — saw  the  city,  and  the  Senate  in  session  (at  least 
I  did).  With  only  a  light  breakfast  Martha  had  had  the  first 
cocktail  in  her  life  about  noon — a  Senate-sized  Manhattan — and 
her  head  was  bowed  in  devotion  most  of  the  time  we  were  in  the 
Senate  gallery.  We  arrived  home  safely  without  exceeding  our 
budget  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars.  Our  only  regret  was 
our  decision  not  to  take  a  ride  on  the  lagoon  while  at  the  Fair.  We 
could  not  afford  it  and  get  home  with  a  little  change  for  an  emer- 
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gency.  That  was  our  first  travel  trip  together  after  our  short 
wedding  journey  to  Lake  George  and  northern  Vermont  in 
1891. 

My  business  before  the  end  of  the  century  took  me  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  steel  centers,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Wheeling, 
Youngstown,  Sharon,  and  occasionally  to  other  places  as  far  west 
as  Chicago  and  Des  Moines,  and  as  far  north  as  North  Sidney, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  The  Stanley  Works  purchased  steel.  After 
our  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893  it  was  many  years  before  we 
both  took  a  real  travel  trip  together  again.  I  now  think  we  should 
have  arranged  it  in  some  way,  but  with  our  children  stringing 
along  (there  were  sixteen  years  between  Barbara  and  Maxwell) 
and  summer  vacations  for  them  which  we  often  took  in  Maine, 
there  seemed  no  way  to  leave  the  children  safely.  My  business  life 
was  engrossing  and  took  me  pretty  regularly  away  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time  so  that  I  probably  did  not  appreciate  how  closely  Martha 
was  kept  at  home  nor  did  I  then  know  how  much  more  valuable 
traveling  experience  and  knowledge  are  early  in  life  than  later. 
I  presume  resolute  determination  would  have  made  possible  some 
trips  during  the  early  years  of  our  married  life,  but  reluctance  to 
leave  our  children  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  absence  from  my 
work  in  which  I  was  intensely  interested,  and  projects  in  which  I 
was  always  involved  for  the  development  of  the  Company,  as 
well,  I  presume,  as  raising  the  necessary  funds,  all  tended  to  limit 
our  ambition  to  travel. 

In  1906  Martha’s  father  was  arranging  to  take  a  three  months’ 
European  trip  with  Frederick  G.  Platt,  Charles  J.  Parker,  Lester 
Vibberts,  and  their  wives.  Mr.  Parker  wanted  to  take  Mrs. 
Parker’s  niece  Alice  Eno  of  Simsbury  (now  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Cole 
of  Hartford),  and  Mr.  Hart  suggested  Martha  accompany  them, 
he  paying  one-half  her  expenses.  It  was  difficult  to  get  Martha  to 
leave  four  children,  the  youngest  less  than  four  years  old.  How¬ 
ever,  when  once  committed,  she  went  through  the  program  with¬ 
out  looking  back.  It  was  her  first  trip  abroad  and  first  real  separa- 
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tion  from  me  since  our  marriage  some  fifteen  years  before.  When 
in  Abbot  Academy  she  had  had  an  excellent  art  course  which 
greatly  added  to  her  pleasure,  especially  in  Italy.  During  her  ab¬ 
sence,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  children  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Hart’s  housekeeper,  got  along  better  than  I  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  I  often  wonder  how,  after  three  months  of  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  surroundings,  it  really  seemed  to  Martha  to  come  back  to 
her  husband  and  brood  in  a  little  manufacturing  town  in  New 
England.  On  the  dock  she  kissed  me  as  shyly  as  she  would  have 
done  before  our  marriage.  She  was  married  at  an  early  age  and  this 
trip  without  children  or  husband  and  with  a  most  companionable 
younger  girl  seemed  and  was  quite  her  due.  We  were  always 
thankful  to  her  father  for  taking  her  and  I  am  sure  his  part  of  her 
expense  was  far  more  than  half. 

In  1914  I  planned,  as  I  had  never  been  to  Europe,  to  take  my 
son  Allen  there,  and  had  engaged  passage  about  August  1.  When 
in  New  York  ready  to  sail,  Mr.  Terrabury  of  Cook’s  suggested 
that  because  of  unsettled  conditions  in  Europe  I  postpone  the  trip 
for  a  week,  unless  I  had  plenty  of  gold  and  plenty  of  time,  and 
see  what  would  happen.  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia  and  the 
trip  was  given  up. 

In  October  of  1914,  I  went  on  business  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  stopping  at  all  important  cities, 
going  north  as  far  as  Edmonton  and,  to  my  great  delight,  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Archie  Macfarlane  was  my  companion. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  Stanley  Works  goods  in  Canada 
and  had  been  across  the  continent  many  times.  Besides  attending 
to  our  business  we  took  time  enough  to  see  the  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  stopping  off  at  Banff,  Lake  Louise, 
and  Glacier.  On  our  way  West,  we  spent  a  day  at  Calgary  where 
a  friend,  Walter  Nancarrow,  had  arranged  to  take  us  prairie 
chicken  shooting.  On  the  appointed  day,  as  Macfarlane  and  I 
waited  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  hotel  for  the  elevator  to  take  us 
down  to  breakfast,  who  should  appear  but  the  head  of  Nancar- 
row’s  business,  Mr.  Ashdown,  from  Winnipeg.  We  asked  him 
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to  have  breakfast  with  us,  which  he  did.  While  at  the  table  Mac- 
farlane  went  out  and  telephoned  Nancarrow  the  bad  news.  Later 
Nancarrow  appeared,  dressed  for  business  instead  of  shooting. 
Notwithstanding  our  evident,  and  I  think,  expressed,  desire  to 
have  Nancarrow  go  with  us  the  old  man,  in  quite  a  bad  humor, 
refused  to  let  him  do  so  and  we  went  off  alone.  Months  later 
Ashdown  took  Macfarlane  to  task  for  letting  Nancarrow  know 
he,  Ashdown,  was  in  town.  We  always  thought  Ashdown  had 
in  some  way  learned  of  our  plans  made  weeks  before,  and  hoped 
to  appear  at  his  Calgary  branch  and  find  the  manager  away  for 
the  day.  However,  in  spite  of  a  wild  headstrong  dog,  we  had  a 
splendid  hunt  in  October  on  an  Indian  Reservation,  although 
Nancarrow’s  absence  prevented  our  having  a  perfect  day.  We 
bagged  fourteen  sharp-tailed  grouse — they  call  them  prairie 
chickens  out  there — and  a  few  Hungarian  partridges  which  seem 
to  flourish  in  that  region.  Macfarlane  will  never  tire  of  telling  of 
my  last  shot.  The  sun  was  setting  as  we  motored  homeward  away 
from  it.  Far  ahead  of  us  we  saw  the  gleaming  breasts  of  several 
birds  on  the  prairie  trail.  On  one  side  of  the  car  and  well  in  front 
of  us  was  a  shrub  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  stopped  the  car  and, 
using  the  bush  as  a  shield,  I  tried  to  stalk  the  birds,  hoping  to  get 
a  shot  as  they  rose.  Something  startled  them  and  some  eight  or 
ten  flushed  spreading  out  in  every  direction  as  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  radiate  from  its  hub.  Two  grouse  came  my  way,  one  on 
my  right  a  little  ahead  of  the  other  on  my  left.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  drop  one  with  each  barrel  of  my  Parker  brush  gun  and 
thereby  forever  established  my  reputation  in  Archie’s  tenacious 
mind.  Coming  in  that  evening,  I  first  noticed  how  much  one  color 
affects  another  adjacent  to  it.  The  sun  as  it  neared  the  horizon 
gilded  the  great  piles  of  wheat  straw  with  deep  rich  gold.  The  flat 
prairie  stretched  away  for  miles  so  the  sky  became  a  background 
for  the  wheat  stacks.  Pure  gold  against  ultramarine.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  and  marveled  at  the  richness  and  intensity  of 
the  two  colors.  Since  then  in  studying  with  Jonas  Lie,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  I  understand  how  one 
color  acted  on  the  other.  While  I  am  dwelling  on  new  scenes  and 
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experiences,  it  should  be  recorded  that  my  first  sight  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  Selkirk  Range — was  on  that  day  in  October, 
1914.  There  had  been  snow  in  and  around  Calgary  but  a  dry 
Chinook  wind,  as  it  is  called  there,  had  come  in  from  the  Pacific 
and  the  snow  had  completely  disappeared.  The  air  was  crisp  and 
clear,  and  as  we  motored  westward  in  the  morning  in  the  exhila¬ 
rating  atmosphere,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  great  tents  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  miles  away — white  and  blue  in  a  bluer  sky.  These 
were  snow-covered  mountains  nearly  sixty  miles  distant. 

After  spending  some  delightful  days  in  Victoria  and  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Macfarlane  and  I  parted  and  I  returned  via  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
St.  Paul,  and  Chicago. 

While  in  Canada  one  could  not  fail  to  see  the  preparation  the 
Dominion  was  making  for  war.  In  Connecticut  some  of  my  well- 
educated  friends  as  late  as  December  were  sure  the  war  would  be 
over  in  a  few  months.  Others,  who  had  in  mind  the  first  volun¬ 
teers  in  1 86  r  who  enlisted  for  three  months  in  our  Civil  War, 
thought  differently,  knowing  the  resolution  and  resources  of  the 
belligerents.  In  Canada  they  were  planning  for  a  long  war.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  cities  men  were  drilling  in  the  armories  and  on  the 
parks  or  greens  in  towns  where  there  were  no  armories.  Ralph 
Britton’s  older  brother  had  gone  to  England  in  charge  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  company,  and  Harry  Hatch,  youngest  son  of  Arthur 
F.  Hatch  who  was  in  charge  of  our  Canadian  plant  at  Hamilton, 
had,  as  Second  Lieutenant,  already  taken  over  a  company  on  an 
English  transport.  So  I  felt  the  war  was  on  for  some  time,  and 
until  it  was  over  late  in  1918  I  worked  very  steadily.  The  only 
trip  I  remember  during  those  four  years,  except  frequent  short 
business  trips  to  Washington  and  one  to  Quebec  in  connection 
with  war  material,  was  a  trip  with  all  the  family,  except  one,  to 
Washington.  This  was  arranged  for  weeks  before,  for  Washing¬ 
ton  hotels  were  crowded.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  the 
New  Willard  on  April  7,  1917,  the  day  the  U.S.A.  entered  the 
war.  The  service  in  the  dining  room  was  necessarily  slow  and 
Maxwell,  our  youngest,  who  has  always  been  quite  democratic  in 
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views  and  actions,  wailed  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  surrounding 
tables  to  hear,  “They  make  you  look  at  an  empty  place  plate  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  take  it  away.  I  wish  I  could  eat  at  Childs’.” 
Childs’  restaurants,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  were  moderate- 
priced  with  little  service. 

The  rest  of  1917  and  until  after  the  war  ended,  the  months 
were  hectic  ones.  Before  the  war  I  was  in  charge  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  The  Stanley  Works,  and  early  in  1918  became  its  President. 
The  production  was  turned  from  making  civilian  goods  to  war 
work.  Fortunately  the  responsibility  came  to  me  at  a  very  favor¬ 
able  period  of  my  life.  I  had  become  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
the  business  in  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century.  I  was  then  in  my 
early  fifties,  and  in  excellent  health.1  With  the  war  contracts  and 
many  new  problems,  the  years  passed  quickly,  and  then  came 
the  Armistice.  The  day  the  news  came  that  the  war  had  ended,2 
I  was  in  my  office.  The  news  spread  like  fire  before  a  high  wind. 
Work  was  dropped  and  in  a  few  moments  three  thousand 
workers  were  milling  around  in  the  factory  yard.  They  just  had 
to  have  some  escape  for  their  pent-up  joy  and  enthusiasm.  No  one 
could  hold  their  attention  long.  They  had  to  do  something,  and 
it  looked  as  if  broken  windows  or  something  worse  would  be  the 
outcome.  Sensing  the  situation,  I  asked  E.  W.  Christ  to  come 
quickly  with  me  to  the  main  factory  gate.  There  we  formed  the 
first  company  under  command  of  Herman  Fleischer  as  captain. 
We  started  east  on  Myrtle  Street,  and  company  after  company 
followed,  the  three  thousand  reaching  down  past  the  Russell  & 
Erwin  buildings.  Our  men  called  on  the  workers  to  come  out.  We 
next  turned  into  East  Main  Street.  When  the  Landers  crowd  came 
out,  they  were  equipped  with  breadmixer  covers,  and  from  that 
time  on,  past  North  &  Judd’s  and  around  the  great  Corbin  shops, 
we  did  not  lack  a  steady  tin  rhythm  to  keep  us  in  step.  At  our  own 
factory  we  finally  disbanded,  tired  after  our  four-mile  “hike”  and 
our  “pep”  all  gone. 

1.  It  was  not  until  after  this  that  I  ever  had  the  slightest  indication  of  asthma. 

2.  Not  the  official  news;  that  came  three  days  later. 
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After  the  war  was  over  I  was  fifty-four  years  old  and  I  knew  if 
I  did  not  begin  to  get  away  from  the  daily  routine  of  business  I 
never  would.  The  war  days  had  been  hard  ones  and  I  was  about 
exhausted  when  it  ended.  So  I  immediately  planned  a  trip  to 
southern  California.  Barbara  had  been  graduated  from  Vassar 
and  had  taught  school  a  year  in  Chattanooga.  We  thought  the  trip 
would  be  worth  more  to  Maxwell  than  the  two  or  three  months 
in  school.  It  proved  so.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  all  he  saw, 
and  remembered  his  experiences  better  than  the  rest.  He  was  then 
about  eleven  years  old.  On  the  way  West,  we  stopped  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  long  enough  to  take  the  trip  on  mule-back  down  the 
Hermit  Trail  to  the  Colorado  River.  During  the  night  quite  a 
storm  arose  and  the  rain  made  the  river  a  torrent  the  following 
morning.  When  we  had  made  about  half  the  return  journey  up 
the  trail,  the  rain  was  replaced  by  wet  snow  which  caulked  our 
mules’  feet  so  that  at  first  they  would  be  walking  on  snow  stilts 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  then,  suddenly,  one  lump  of  snow 
would  come  off,  leaving  the  beast  with  three  long  legs  and  one 
short.  The  trail  was  very  narrow,  with  turns  where  the  mules 
had  to  lean  over  the  precipices  to  clear  the  wall  with  their  hind¬ 
quarters.  Martha  thought  they  were  reaching  out  over  the  edge 
to  look  down.  As  there  was  a  sheer  drop  of  a  mile  or  more  in 
some  places,  dangerous  enough  in  normal  conditions,  you  can 
imagine  my  relief  when  we  were  all  at  the  top  of  the  Canyon 
again.  There  we  found  about  fifteen  inches  of  crisp  snow.  My 
wife  has  never  been  able  to  look  down  from  a  height  without 
having  the  desire  to  jump.  I  think  her  trip  to  the  Colorado  River 
and  back  was  one  of  the  most  courageous  things  I  have  ever  seen. 
She  never  quite  forgave  me  for  stopping  the  whole  caravan  of 
family  and  guide  on  a  very  narrow  ledge  with  mules  on  their 
stilts  of  snow  to  take  a  snapshot  of  them  and  the  abyss  below. 

Our  first  stop  in  California  was  in  Riverside.  Here  we  rested 
and  enjoyed  the  quiet,  well  conducted  hotel  of  the  Millers  with 
its  interesting  treasures  and  entertainment;  especially  we  loved 
to  listen  to  the  organ  in  the  darkened  chapel  in  the  evening.  One 
day  we  motored  sixty  miles  to  see  the  palm  springs.  After  seeing 
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the  ancient  palms  beside  the  spring,  we  thought  we  would  walk 
up  the  mountainside  to  a  cave,  said  to  shelter  a  hermit.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  we  came  upon  several  parked  automobiles, 
and  as  we  started  up  the  path,  heard  stringed  instruments.  We 
found  that  a  contingent  from  Hollywood  was  there,  filming 
William  Farnum.  He  was  escaping  from  a  mine  in  Chile  and 
seeing  light  for  the  first  time  in  a  year.  He  had  been  used  to  the 
inspiration  of  an  orchestra  in  his  acting,  and  had  to  have  the 
urge  of  the  violins  to  reach  the  peak  of  his  exuberance  in  seeing 
light.  Maxwell  crawled  into  the  cave,  secreted  himself  behind 
a  projecting  rock,  and  was  thrilled  as  the  actor  approached  and 
passed  him. 

This  travel  chapter  would  prove  too  long  should  I  try  to  record 
all  the  interesting  events  experienced,  people  met,  etc.  My  note¬ 
books  recount  many  details  that  must  be  omitted  here.  A  brief 
summary  of  each  trip  taken  might  not  be  as  interesting  as  a  single 
one  well  written  about,  but  this  is  the  story  of  my  life  and  should 
recount,  if  only  briefly,  in  this  travel  chapter  the  places  I  have 
been. 

Before  1919  I  had  never  been  off  the  North  American  Conti¬ 
nent,  although  fifty-five  years  old  that  November  30.  I  had  re¬ 
turned  from  a  transcontinental  journey  early  in  the  year  and 
was  quite  satisfied  to  stay  at  home  for  some  time.  The  Stanley 
Works  had  established  a  small  plant  in  Japan  a  few  years  before, 
and  George  P.  Hart,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board,  planned  to 
go  out  there.  Something  interfered  and  he  suggested  I  go  instead. 
He  had  engaged  excellent  accommodations  across  the  Pacific 
for  himself  and  wife.  I  decided  to  go  and  take  Martha,  my  wife, 
and  Barbara.  Four  in  a  traveling  party  get  along  rather  better 
than  three.  So  we  suggested  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bryan  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  one  of  Barbara’s  best  friends,  that  she  join  us.  In  no 
time  she  got  ready  and  we  started  via  Montreal  for  San  Francisco. 
I  wanted  the  others  to  see  the  beautiful  Canadian  Rockies  on 
our  way  to  the  West  Coast.  We  did  not  make  a  very  good  start 
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as  we  missed  our  transcontinental  train,  with  our  reservations, 
at  Montreal.  We  were  to  arrive  there  early  in  the  morning  and 
leave  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  3  P.M.  When  we  were 
near  the  city  limits  our  train,  which  was  already  hours  late, 
stopped  and  waited  almost  half  an  hour  for  a  freight  train  to 
cross  our  tracks.  It  had  the  right  of  way  but  was  also  late,  and  so 
when  we  reached  Montreal  there  was  Archie  Macf arlane  running 
alongside  with  motor  ready  to  whirl  us  across  the  city.  I  think 
he  had  arranged  to  hold  the  Canadian  Pacific  train  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  it  left  just  before  we  arrived.  We  finally  caught  up 
to  our  schedule  at  Winnipeg,  as  we  had  planned  to  stop  over  there 
for  a  little. 

The  trip  to  San  Francisco  was  uneventful  except  perhaps  our 
day  at  Lake  Louise.  On  our  way  out  we  met  a  man  who  had 
procured  animals  everywhere  in  the  world  for  zoos.  He  was  very 
familiar  with  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  told  us  that  everything 
at  Lagan  (the  railroad  station  for  Lake  Louise)  was  closed.  He 
was  going  on  ahead  of  us  and  wired  to  us  at  Banff  that  the  station 
master  at  Lagan  would  keep  us  over  night.  The  day,  October 
7,  in  Banff  was  like  Indian  summer.  The  big  hotel  was  closed, 
so  we  spent  the  night  in  a  small  one  in  the  village.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  went  up  to  the  hot  springs  and  in  the  open  pool  had 
a  wonderful  swim.  As  we  came  out  of  the  water  an  icy  blast  came 
down  the  mountain  and  the  warm  sunny  day  was  over  and  winter 
was  threatening.  The  next  morning  dry,  cold  snow  was  swirling 
through  the  air  and  in  places  was  already  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  As  I  remember  it,  Lagan  is  only  a  few  hours  west  of  Banff, 
but  considerably  higher.  The  station  master  had  arranged  to 
give  the  girls  the  night  telegrapher’s  room  and  we  were  quite 
comfortable,  but  the  thermometer  was  sinking.  In  the  morning 
it  registered,  on  October  8th,  eight  degrees  below  zero  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  the  girls’  water  pitcher,  across  the  room  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  was  frozen  solid  and  burst  open. 

At  Lagan  there  is  a  tramtrack  running  up  the  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  Chateau  at  Lake  Louise.  Regular  traffic  had  been  dis- 
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continued  but  they  were  hauling  coal  up.  We  were  wrapped  in 
four-point  Hudson  Bay  blankets  on  an  improvised  seat  across 
the  coal  car — and  landed  at  Lake  Louise.  With  our  lunches  we 
tramped  through  the  twelve  inches  of  light  snow  to  the  camp 
overlooking  Lake  Agnes.  Here  bears  had  been  around  during  the 
morning,  their  fresh  tracks  in  the  newly  fallen  snow  being  every¬ 
where.  On  our  way  down  we  stopped  and  lunched  in  the  snow. 
Beside  the  trail  we  built  a  fire  but  our  woolen  gloves  froze  with 
the  least  bit  of  moisture  on  them.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
Chateau  the  proprietor  had  arranged  tea  for  us.  Some  of  the 
servants  putting  things  in  order  for  the  winter  served  it.3  We 
stopped  for  a  day  at  Glacier  and  finally  found  ourselves  nicely 
quartered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

The  interesting  incidents  of  our  trip  would  fill  a  volume,  for 
this  first  trip  of  mine  away  from  the  North  American  continent, 
in  very  different  ways  of  living,  and  among  other  races,  left  an 
indelible  record  in  my  memory  that  later  journeys  could  not  do. 

We  found  when  we  reached  San  Francisco  that,  because  of 
a  strike,  our  sailing  would  be  delayed  three  or  four  days,  so  we 
decided  to  see  the  Yosemite  Valley.  We  spent  three  beautiful  days 
there.  The  highlights  were  a  sight  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium 
and  lunch  at  the  top  of  Nevada  Upper  Falls  with  our  horses 
tethered  nearby.  When  we  registered  at  the  hotel  at  Merced  on 
our  way  into  the  Yosemite  we  put  our  names  next  below  “Albert, 
Brussels,”  “Elizabeth,  Brussels.”  When  we  returned,  three  days 
later,  to  Merced,  the  end  of  the  railroad  to  the  Yosemite,  we 
found  a  crowd  milling  around  a  private  car  with  observation 
platform  on  which  stood  King  Albert.  This  was  a  little  over  a 
year  after  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  and  Albert  was  the  idol 
of  our  people  because  of  heroic  and  steadfast  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  untold  suffering  of  his  people.  We  missed  Martha, 

3.  This  last  winter,  1935  and  1936,  we  spent  in  Barbados.  The  manager  of  the 
Marine  Hotel  there  was  Mr.  Delihanti,  with  whom  I  became  well  acquainted  and 
who  I  found  was  the  manager  of  the  Chateau  at  Lake  Louise  who  arranged  for  our 
tea,  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  pay  for. 
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while  watching  the  crowd,  but  while  we  were  wondering  how 
we  could  find  her,  she  returned,  having  shaken  hands  with  the 
King.  His  son,  the  present  King,  was  with  him. 

At  San  Francisco  we  were  joined  by  Alexander  Rae,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  The  Stanley  Works’  representative  in  India 
and  the  Far  East.  With  him  was  his  friend  Edwin  Dingle,  a 
young  Englishman,  who  was  on  his  way  back  to  Shanghai  where 
he  had  lived  and  published  a  remarkable  atlas  of  China.  As  a 
young  man  he  had  traveled  on  foot  across  China  to  Burma.  This 
trip  of  1,500  miles  through  small  villages  with  no  hotels  or  rest 
houses,  and  a  hostile  population,  was  a  trip  that  required  rare 
courage,  fortitude,  and  diplomacy.  In  some  villages  where  no 
one  would  house  him,  he  had  to  sleep  with  the  pigs  to  keep  from 
freezing.  Were  it  not  for  the  skillful  care  of  Buddhist  monks 
and  later  the  tender  ministrations  of  a  missionary  nurse,  he 
would  probably  never  have  been  our  traveling  companion.  From 
the  monks  he  learned  much  that  he  used  in  later  life.  Life  in  a 
foreign  country  had,  as  with  so  many  Englishmen,  strengthened 
rather  than  diminished  his  accent.  Sandy,  too,  had  retained  his 
Scot’s  burr,  so  that  at  our  table  for  six  we  had  a  multiplicity  of 
English  dialects.  Besides  the  two  Britishers,  there  was  Martha, 
educated  at  Abbot  Academy,  with  her  meticulous  Boston  speech 
interspersed  with  some  localisms — for  instance,  “real  nice”; 
Elizabeth  Bryan,  who  should  have  been,  and  was,  the  well-nigh 
perfect  linguist,  born  in  Washington,  educated  at  Smith  College, 
and  teacher  in  the  Madeira  School;  Barbara,  also  exposed  to 
Boston  culture  at  Abbot,  and  familiar  with  cosmopolitan  speech 
at  her  Alma  Mater — Vassar — where  she  learned  to  avoid  the 
influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  “un  ha”  of  the 
Middle  West.  Of  the  speech  of  the  other  member  of  the  sextet, 
the  less  said  the  better.  However,  with  occasional  prompting 
by  his  “Home  Companion,”  he  concealed  to  some  extent  his 
failure  to  matriculate  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  by 
using  the  two  fine  receiving  instruments  given  him  at  birth 
rather  than  the  one  transmitting  organ  used  so  vociferously  in 
infancy,  and  he  managed  to  hide,  to  some  extent,  his  farm  jargon 
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and  limited  vocabulary.  Each  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  laughed 
at  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  other’s  speech.  It  was  a  merry  table 
all  the  way  to  Yokohama.  Our  amusement  in  each  other’s  speech 
was  not  limited  to  the  dining  table.  Mornings  were  often  spent 
on  the  top  deck.  There,  if  one  wanted  to  hear  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  at  its  best,  he  had  only  to  listen  to  Dingle  read  Huc\leberry 
Finn. 

When  Martha  packed  for  the  Pacific  steamer  trip,  she  included 
an  evening  dress  she  expected  to  use  frequently.  Her  children 
called  it  the  “camouflage.”  A  kind  of  spinnaker  sail  was  very 
conspicuously  attached  in  two  places,  so  that  when  she  breezed 
in  to  dinner,  the  sail  would  fill  out  and  it  would  be  unnecesary  to 
announce  her  arrival.  The  dress  was  bought  in  New  York.  What 
was  our  consternation  the  first  night  the  passengers  dressed  for 
dinner,  to  see  the  very  same  dress  sail  in  on  another  woman 
twenty  years  younger,  who  was  seated  at  a  nearby  table.  Martha, 
who  never  wore  hers  on  the  voyage,  later  found  that  the  duplicate 
was  bought  in  Shanghai.  At  Yokohama  we  bade  farewell  to 
Dingle,  but  planned  to  meet  him  again  soon.  Sandy  was  to  ac¬ 
company  us  through  Japan. 

In  Japan  we  took  the  usual  trips,  having  employed  a  Japanese 
named  Ota,  the  son  of  a  Samurai,  as  guide  and  courier.  Mr.  John 
R.  Geary,  then  in  charge  of  the  General  Electric  business,  a  man 
of  great  influence  there,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction, 
invited  me  to  a  dinner  given  by  the  Japanese  American  Society 
for  the  men  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe  and  the  Peace 
Conference.  I  met  several  Japanese  who  were  known  in  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  throughout  the  world. 

Roland  Morris  was  then  Ambassador  to  Japan.  He  wanted 
me  to  meet  an  educated  (Harvard)  young  Japanese  named 
Asano,  making  an  appointment  for  me  to  do  so.  The  Asanos 
were  making  steel  for  their  boiler  plates  and  during  the  war  had 
even  built  large  electric  generators.  Later  we  (the  four  of  us) 
had  lunch  with  the  father  Asano  4  at  his  beautiful  home  between 

4.  Several  months  later  the  heroic  sized  bronze  statue  of  Asano,  in  silk  hat  and 
Prince  Albert  coat,  standing  in  his  garden,  appeared  in  an  American  magazine.  His 
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Yokohama  and  Tokyo.  His  daughters,  who  had  lived  two  years 
in  Boston,  kept  his  establishment  going  and  were  very  attractive 
girls.  After  their  stay  in  America,  with  tennis,  riding,  and  with 
all  the  freedom  of  our  girls,  they  longed  for  some  of  the  life  they 
had  learned  to  enjoy  while  in  our  country.  The  only  other  guests 
at  the  luncheon  were  General  Charles  H.  Sherrall,  his  wife  and 
little  son.  He  was  afterwards  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  has 
died  the  year  this  is  written.  The  elder  Asano  was  a  self-made  man 
and  the  head  of  the  Tokyo  Kisen  Kaisha  Steamship  Company. 

We  left  our  courier,  Ota,  at  Shimonoseki  and  crossed  over 
to  Korea,  landing  at  Fusan.  Japanese  were  unpopular  in  China, 
and  Ota  thought  it  best  not  to  go  there  at  that  time.  He  was  a 
very  faithful  and  competent  man  and  absolutely  honest  in  finan¬ 
cial  matters.  I  heard  from  him  frequently  until  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  that  destroyed  Yokohama.  He  always  fished  in  the 
harbor  when  possible  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  perished  there. 
He  wrote  me  that  the  next  man  that  he  served  after  us  was  John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  mining  engineer.* * 5 

From  Korea  we  went  up  to  Mukden  and  intended  to  go  to 
Harbin,  but  refugees  from  Russia  filled  the  town,  even  sleeping 
in  rows  on  the  railroad  station  floor.  So  we  thought  it  inadvisable. 
From  Mukden  we  went  to  Tientsin  where  we  again  saw  our 
fellow  travelers  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  Mr.  Stuart  Jamieson  Fuller 
and  wife.  He  had  just  been  appointed  Consul  General  there. 

From  Tientsin  we  went  by  rail  to  Peking,  staying  at  the  W agon 
Lits  for  some  time.  We  might  never  have  gone  there  had  not 
Mrs.  Fuller  insisted  that  that  was  the  most  interesting  city  in 
the  Far  East.  She  was  correct. 

These  ideas  of  China  were  gained  from  a  short  trip  into  north¬ 
ern  China  where  the  Manchus  had  greatly  influenced  the  race. 
The  Mongols  to  some  extent,  and  Kublai  Khan,  a  warrior  from 
Tibet,  had  also  left  their  impress.  There  has  been  much  inter¬ 

home  was  very  lovely  and  enriched  and  made  beautiful  with  the  best  Japan  had 

produced  in  art  and  industry. 

5.  Hammond’s  autobiography  says  that  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back  from 
China  because  of  illness  from  ptomaine  poisoning. 
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marrying  through  the  many  centuries.  The  result  in  northern 
China  is  a  large,  strong  race,  capable  of  living  happily  under 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  They  are  gentle,  patient,  willing 
men.  I  saw  no  drunkenness,  but  did  see  them  under  the  most 
trying  and  exasperating  conditions  endeavoring  to  do  their  work. 
Especially  were  those  engaged  in  transportation  in  the  crowded 
streets  laboring  under  the  greatest  difficulties  and  intense  stress 
of  muscle  and  spirit.  Yet  in  the  congestion  and  hubbub  one  rarely 
saw  a  frown  or  sign  of  impatience.  The  women  are  much  more 
attractive  than  those  of  Japan  as  one  sees  them  upon  the  streets 
in  their  palanquins,  rickshaws,  carriages,  or  motors.  They  wear 
the  pants,  in  their  country,  with  a  short  coat  reaching  perhaps 
a  little  lower  than  a  man’s  tuxedo.  I  had  supposed  the  bound 
feet  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  not  only  saw  many  women  so 
deformed  but  was  surprised  to  see  young  maidens  perhaps  twelve 
to  fifteen  with  their  toes  bound  under  so  that  when  grown  up 
they  would  have  stubs  at  the  end  of  their  legs  instead  of  feet. 
Perhaps  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  feminine  instinct  that 
wears  high  French-heeled  boots,  and  is  worse  only  in  degree. 

The  real  feminine  sight  is  the  Manchu  lady.  Many  of  the 
Manchu  families  have  never  intermarried  with  the  Chinese  and 
still  dress  as  of  old.  Their  headgear  is  not  a  hat  or  bonnet  but  a 
light,  large  ornamental  rig  that  frames  the  face  with  dignity 
and  with  an  appearance  of  formality.  The  surprising  element 
of  interest  in  the  Manchu  lady  is  her  face  paint.  She  simply  paints, 
in  the  brightest  colors,  a  good  face,  shaping  over  her  eyebrows 
where  necessary,  and  always  using  the  same  tone  for  the  highest 
colored  parts  of  the  face.  These  are  not  flesh  tints,  but  a  beautiful 
shade  of  carmine.  While  the  result  seems  a  bit  queer  to  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  Yankee,  nevertheless  one  can  easily  imagine  that  it  would 
prove  attractive  once  one  is  accustomed  to  the  practice.6 

In  pidgin  English  the  word  “plenty”  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  All  through  China  I  could  not  keep  myself  from  repeating 
over  and  over  again  “plenty  people.”  So  many  people  every¬ 
where  !  The  people  themselves  are  the  interesting  thing  in  China. 

6.  This  was  written  before  the  days  of  carmine  lips  and  fingernails  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Everywhere  you  turn,  swarms  of  men.  You  wonder  and  speculate 
how  they  can  all  live.  Yet  live  they  do;  and  I  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  people  in  the  same  station  of  life  dressed  more 
warmly  in  winter  and  had  better  and  more  food  than  do  our 
people.  The  support  of  the  population  is  all  a  mystery  to  me  still. 
Take  the  great  city  of  Peking  for  example,  with  700,000  people 
living  crowded  together.  How  do  they  exist?  There  are  now  a 
few  rug  and  similar  industries  that  sell  their  products  abroad 
and  bring  some  money  back  into  the  city  to  buy  the  things  needed 
to  live  upon.  Until  very  recently,  however,  this  great  city,  with 
its  thousands,  lived  upon  what  was  brought  in  through  the  city 
gates  on  the  backs  of  the  camels  and  asses  and,  I  presume,  paid 
for  their  rice,  coal,  wood,  and  skins  by  the  produce  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  shops,  each  making  by  hand  something  to  be 
sold  to  the  countryman.  How  they  can  live  all  working  at  such 
a  disadvantage  is  a  mystery.  It  takes  so  much  labor  to  do  every¬ 
thing.  The  only  way  out  would  seem  to  be  to  work  long  hours, 
and  I  presume  they  do;  but  everywhere  you  get  the  impression 
that  labor  is  not  only  working  at  a  fearful  disadvantage  but 
is  also  idle  much  of  the  time.  Never  in  China  did  I  want  five 
rickshaws  without  notice  and  have  to  wait  two  minutes  for  them. 
In  places  there  were  rows  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  little 
vehicles  waiting  for  their  opportunity  for  a  job.  It  was  the  same 
everywhere.  If  you  go  into  a  Chinese  shop  for  anything  there  is 
seldom  a  customer  but  always  a  multiplicity  of  salesmen,  and 
it  is  no  unusual  experience  to  be  waited  upon  by  three  to  five 
men.  I  have  been  cared  for  by  nine  in  a  small  fur  shop,  all  getting 
down  goods,  sending  out  to  other  stores,  and  working  to  make 
a  sale.  In  that  particular  case  I  was  one  hour  in  the  shop,  or  store, 
and  only  one  other  customer  appeared  during  that  time.  Every¬ 
where  too  many  men !  They  work  long  hours  under  the  most 
unhealthy  conditions  in  many  of  their  small  handicrafts,  but 
the  population  at  large  live  in  the  open  and  most  of  the  time 
seemed  to  rest  frequently  and  eat  always. 

Food  everywhere !  I  have  never  seen  such  food.  It  looked  good, 
smelled  good,  and  was  good.  Cooking  going  on  everywhere  and 
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food  provided  so  that,  with  the  necessary  cash,  one  never  has  to 
wait  for  food.  In  the  cities  men  carrying  food  in  two  receptacles 
slung  on  the  two  ends  of  a  shoulder  pole  of  bamboo  are  heard 
everywhere  calling  out  their  wares.  Open  restaurants  with  tables 
compete  with  numberless  stands  opening  on  the  oftentimes  very 
narrow  streets,  where  the  foods  are  stewing  and  cooking  and 
enticing  the  hungry  with  their  odor  or  with  the  sight  of  freshly 
cooked  huge  rice  cakes.  Food  and  sweets  omnipresent  and  every¬ 
body  eating ! 

At  Peking  I  met  Harry  Killam  Murphy  and  looked  over  his 
blueprints  for  the  great  Medical  Center  he  was  planning  and 
that  the  Rockefeller  money  was  to  build.  I  had  worked  with 
his  partner,  Royal  Dana,  in  planning  houses  for  Armistice  Street, 
New  Britain,  for  The  Stanley  Works.  In  calling  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  nephew  7  of  Charles  L.  Meade, 
once  President  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company.  The 
young  man  had  married  a  classmate  of  Barbara’s  and  was  re¬ 
constructing  a  residential  compound  formerly  owned  by  a 
wealthy  Chinese.  There  have  been  no  zoning  ordinances  in  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  and  certainly 
none  here  in  Peking.  Perhaps  with  modern  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation,  zoning  cities  is  practical,  but  in  the  past  it  has  been 
convenient  and  reasonable  that  those  expecting  to  serve  shall 
live  near  those  to  whom  service  is  given.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Meades’  new  compound,  formerly  the  home  of  a  prince,  was 
on  a  street  that  went  by  the  name  of  Coal  Ash  Alley.  As  there 
was  no  arrangement  for  heating  any  of  the  seven  separate  build¬ 
ings  with  their  drafty  rooms  and  open  teakwood  screens  and 
grills,  Mr.  Meade  was  building  a  good  fireplace  in  each,8  for 
it  gets  very  cold  in  this  part  of  China.9 

Each  morning  at  Peking  we  started  out  in  our  caravan  of  five 

7.  Mr.  Meade’s  sister  whom  we  were  to  meet  later  in  Ginling  College  in  Nanking 
was  a  friend  of  Elizabeth  Bryan. 

8.  The  total  cost  as  I  remember  it  was  not  more  than  one  would  cost  in  our 
country. 

9. 1  stood  on  ice  four  inches  thick  when  I  photographed  the  Marble  Boat. 
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rickshaws.  Liu,  the  two-hundred-twenty-five-pound  Chinaman, 
about  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and  well  proportioned,  who  had 
met  us  at  Mukden,  marshaled  his  forces,  and  we  went  through 
the  crowded,  dusty  streets.  Was  I  able  to  have  the  girls  and  Mrs. 
Moore  go  first  and  so  keep  track  of  them  in  the  traffic  jams  of 
the  city  gates?  I  was  not.  In  China  the  Master  comes  first,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  rear  line.  The  congestion,  dust,  and 
smell  were  awful  even  on  the  principal  street,  where  the  water¬ 
ing,  if  any,  was  done  by  hand.  At  the  city  gates  there  were  as 
many  people  as  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York,  but  with  this  difference — everyone  had  a  cart,  rickshaw, 
dromedary,  ass  or  wheelbarrow,  and  no  one  waited  for  anyone 
else.  The  commerce  of  the  great  city  ebbed  and  flowed  through 
the  four  gates  on  the  four  sides  of  the  inner  or  Chinese  City,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Manchu  or  outer  City.  The  gates  in  the 
great  walls  were  so  constructed  that  the  traffic  could  not  go 
straight  through,  but,  obstructed  by  the  towers  blocking  the  way, 
was  compelled  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left  around  the  tower  in 
entering  or  departing  from  the  city.  This  was  planned  so  that 
archers  in  the  high  tower  over  the  entrance  could  shoot  down  on 
the  approaching  enemy,  and  guards  could  protect  the  narrow 
entrances  on  either  end  of  the  tower. 

Nothing  is  wasted  in  China,  and  what  in  our  cities  would  g° 
down  the  sewers  or  in  barges  out  to  sea,  is  carefully  preserved, 
and  each  day  carried  out  of  the  city  in  wheelbarrows  or  carts  espe¬ 
cially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  These  were  all  jamming  their 
way  through  the  crowded  traffic  and  filling  the  dust-laden  air 
with  smells  we  had  never  dreamed  of.  The  Forbidden  City  with 
its  yellow  roofs,  canals,  and  marble  bridges,  and  Marble  Boat;  the 
Winter  Palace  and  Temple  of  Heaven  and  Sacrificial  Altar, 
were  all  reached  by  rickshaws. 

One  day  we  took  the  railroad  to  the  Great  Wall  at  Kalgan 
Pass,  where  through  the  great  arched  opening,  constant  streams 
of  caravans  were  slowly  making  their  way  to  the  city  with  the 
products  of  the  hinterland;  coal  on  the  backs  of  the  long  train 
of  camels,  hides  and  skins,  and  foods  of  every  kind.  The  Mongol 
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farmers,  with  their  precious  loads  on  the  backs  of  small  asses, 
walked  beside  them  in  their  white  tanned  sheepskin  short  coats 
with  the  wool  side  in.  Almost  all  these  hordes  traveling  city¬ 
ward  will  soon  find  their  way  back,  through  the  gate  in  the 
Great  Wall,  to  Mongolia;  carrying  the  things  they  need  that 
the  citizens  of  the  great  city  can  furnish.  While  at  this  Kalgan 
Pass,  I  picked  up  several  copper  arrowheads,  perhaps  made  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  beautifully  fashioned,  with  the  three  cutting  edges 
quite  hard  and  sharp.  At  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  a  thief  sold  me 
a  few  pieces  of  the  blue  glass  rods  that  filled  a  space  just  under 
the  eaves  of  the  Temple.  The  light  that  filtered  through  these 
horizontal  rods  was  a  peculiar  cold  blue.10 

I  was  at  that  time  rather  familiar  with  the  principal  steel  works 
in  our  country  and  had  heard  much  of  the  future  of  the  Hangyang 
Iron  Works,  a  great  steel  company  at  Hankow,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Honan  and  Yangtze  Kiang  Rivers  where  the 
ore,  limestone,  and  coal  were  brought  together  by  water,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  see  it. 

A  trip  there  would  also  take  us  to  Nanking  on  our  way  later  to 
Shanghai.  Our  courier  and  guide,  Liu,  was  not  very  familiar 
with  Hankow,  so  with  some  misgivings  we  started  through  the 
back  country  by  railroad  without  him.  We  found  a  Chinese  Gen¬ 
eral  and  staff  aboard  so  I  decided  to  undress  in  my  compartment, 
which  I  had  to  share  with  a  Japanese  gentleman,  and  sleep  in 
the  fourth  berth  in  the  adjacent  compartment  occupied  by  my 
ladies.  In  the  morning,  when  I  returned  to  my  room  to  dress, 
I  found  two  Chinese  in  red  and  buff  uniforms  sitting  opposite 
each  other,  one  on  each  berth  all  nicely  made  up  and  covered 
with  beautiful  skin  rugs.  They  had  “shooed”  the  Japanese  out 
of  his  half  of  the  compartment  and  proposed  to  do  the  same 
with  me.  In  my  bathrobe  and  tousled  hair  I  did  not  look  very 
impressive  beside  the  gold  braid  and  clanking  swords  of  the 
officers.  The  train  conductor,  who  spoke  French,  explained  that 
the  General  had  ordered  that  the  two  members  of  his  staff  should 

io.  These  rods  are  at  Sunnyledge.  The  arrowheads  I  gave  to  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  Yale  University. 
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have  this  compartment  and  I  was  to  have  one  in  another  car. 
This  information  was  the  result  of  much  pawing  the  air  and 
finally  taking  the  train  man  into  Martha’s  compartment  be¬ 
cause  she  could  understand  his  French.  I  absolutely  refused  to 
be  put  in  another  car  and,  as  the  car  stopped  at  a  station,  appealed 
to  the  station  master  who  threw  up  his  hands  and  disappeared. 

I  was  about  frozen  in  my  robe  out  in  the  corridor  the  wash¬ 
room  pipes  were  frozen  solid— so  barged  into  my  room.  There 
sat  the  two  stolid  figures  one  on  each  of  the  berths  covered  with 
their  beautiful  badger  rugs.  The  officers  were  resplendent  in 
their  uniforms  trimmed  with  scarlet  and  gold.  My  clothes  and 
bag  had  been  tucked  away  in  an  upper  corner  of  the  compart¬ 
ment,  almost  out  of  reach.  Feeling  that  one  half  the  compartment 
was  mine  and  that  pantomime  and  words  were  useless,  I  stepped 
up  on  their  choice  rugs  and  pulled  my  belongings  down  with 
a  crash  and  without  regard  to  where  they  fell.  The  officers  looked 
at  each  other,  got  up,  and  disappeared.  I  never  saw  them  again. 
In  a  few  moments  a  servant  appeared,  took  their  luggage,  and 

left  the  ill-mannered  American  alone. 

At  Hankow  I  sent  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Hangyang 
Iron  Works,  and  in  a  few  days  the  general  manager  sent  a  small 
steamer  for  me  and  I  spent  most  of  the  day  going  over  the  plant. 
At  midday,  tiffin  with  the  manager  and  his  assistant  was  more 
interesting  to  me  than  the  plant,  which  resembled  other  steel 
works  with  which  I  was  familiar.  The  lunch  however,  was 
unique  in  my  experience.  Four  of  us  sat  down  at  the  round  table. 
On  the  center  of  the  table  at  this  Chinese  meal  a  hot  dish  of  fish 
balls  occupied  the  place  of  honor.  It  was  boiling  and  kept  so 
throughout  the  lunch  by  a  concealed  fire,  probably  charcoal. 
The  fish  balls  were  pure  white,  probably  made  from  a  white- 
fleshed  fish  with  rice  flour  for  briquetting  them.  They  were  very 
small,  attractive,  and  elusive  as  they  floated  around  in  a  green 
liquid,  ducking  and  dodging  your  only  means  of  landing  them 
—your  chopsticks.  When  we  sat  down,  each  had  his  bowl  of 
rice  and  a  pair  of  chopsticks,  and  these  were  the  only  individual 
possessions  on  the  table.  Near  my  plate  on  one  side  was  an  ex- 
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cellent  dish  of  mandarin  fish,  evidently  boiled  very  fresh,  then 
pulled  apart  in  flakes  and  fixed  up  with  a  sauce.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  two-pound  baked  mandarin  fish,  and,  as  is  the  custom 
in  China,  even  with  a  turkey,  the  head  was  left  on.  This  was 
beautifully  browned,  for  they  baste  and  baste  their  oven  foods. 
Here  also  the  chopsticks  were  the  only  means  of  transportation. 
Just  within  my  reach  was  a  gray-white  dish  holding  perhaps 
two  quarts  of  shrimps.  These  were  not  the  shrimps  we  know, 
but  small  creatures  not  bigger  than  a  very  large  chestnut  worm, 
and  dull  gray- white  in  color.  These  were  cooked  in  a  thick  white 
gravy.  When  we  were  half  through,  a  “boy”  brought  in  a  bowl 
of  mushrooms  and  bamboo  sprouts  which,  being  near  my  loca¬ 
tion,  I  enjoyed  greatly,  partly  because  the  transportation  was  a 
short  haul  and  partly  because  I  liked  the  dish.  There  were  other 
things  on  the  table  which  I  cannot  remember  definitely.  There 
was  one  thing  that  greatly  impressed  me — the  presence  of  food 
and  the  absence  of  fuss  and  feathers.  There  were  several  servants 
standing  about  with  nothing  to  do.  One  bowl  of  rice,  which  was 
the  station  en  route  of  all  viands  on  the  way  to  our  mouths,  was  our 
only  plate  or  dish,  and  one  pair  of  chopsticks  our  only  utensils 
for  serving  and  eating. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  steamer  took  me  across  the  Yangtze 
River  to  Wuchang,  where  I  went  through  a  cotton  mill  employ¬ 
ing  three  thousand  men  and  boys,  no  females.  It  has  taken  the 
white  race  to  educate  the  Chinaman  to  let  his  wife  and  daughter 
work  promiscuously  with  men.  When  mills  were  started  in  Tien¬ 
tsin  they  had  to  import  girls  from  Hong  Kong,  where  the  British 
had  solved  the  problem. 

The  trip  down  the  river  from  Hankow  to  Nanking  on  the 
small  river  steamer  was  most  interesting.  We  gradually  became 
accustomed  to  the  junks  with  their  peculiar  sails  and  the  tiny 
sampans  everywhere  and  the  plaintive  call,  hour  after  hour,  of 
the  little  yellow  man  throwing  and  ever  throwing  the  lead  on 
the  end  of  a  line  as  he  monotonously  reported  the  depth  to  the 
officer  on  the  bridge.  The  river,  always  carrying  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  to  the  sea,  shifts  the  mud  bars  from  time  to  time  so  that  no 
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matter  how  familiar  the  captain  is  with  the  river  he  relies  on  the 
hopeless  unvarying  call  that  comes  to  him  from  the  ship’s  side. 

With  so  few  passengers  time  hung  rather  heavy  on  the  slow 
trip  of  several  days.  There  were  two  young  men  of  doubtful  re¬ 
liability  who  had  been  up  the  river  collecting  birds’  skins.  The 
silver  dollars  for  purchasing  were  stacked  in  square  piles  wrapped 
in  old  newspapers  and  carried  by  hand.  Evidently  the  contents 
was  known  to  all.  The  Captain  was  a  quite  common  middle-  or 
sub-middle-class  Englishman  with  full  assumption  of  all  the  au¬ 
thority  that  goes  with  the  command  of  a  British  ship.  It  may  have 
seemed  to  us  a  little  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  craft.  After 
a  day  or  two  of  pleasant  but  rather  formal  contacts,  Martha, 
after  dinner,  got  all  the  passengers  into  the  lounge  and  lined  up 
to  play  “ghost,”  with  the  Captain  next  to  her.  That  is  the  game 
where  after  some  preliminary  nonsense  the  whole  company  are 
maneuvered  into  a  long  single  line  facing  one  way  while  balanc¬ 
ing  on  one  knee  and  one  foot  in  a  very  unstable  position.  Both 
arms,  that  otherwise  might  be  used  to  steady  oneself  are  extended 
far  out  in  front.  The  leader  says,  “I  see  a  ghost”;  the  company 
asks,  “Where?”;  and  the  leader,  taking  advantage  of  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  long  line,  says,  “Over  there”  and  bowls  over  the 
first,  and  then  down  goes  the  entire  line  one  after  another  like 
a  row  of  blocks.  The  Captain  picked  himself  up  out  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  mass  laughing,  evidently  much  pleased  to  think  he  would 
no  longer  have  to  maintain  his  pose.  We  found  him  very  human, 
and  as  usual  Martha  knew  all  about  him  and  his  family  before 
the  journey  ended  at  Nanking. 

In  Nanking  we  stayed  at  a  small  inn  kept  by  an  Englishwoman 
whose  husband  had  been  murdered  in  the  place  by  a  Chinese. 
Nanking  was  a  great  sprawling  Chinese  city  with  miles  and 
miles  of  winding  narrow  streets.  Its  history,  the  great  ancient 
Pagoda,  and  the  Examination  Sheds  were  of  great  interest. 

Ginling  College,  where  we  found  Miss  Bryan’s  friend  Miss 
Meade,  was  the  former  palace  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  consisted 
principally  of  a  large  number  of  separate  one-story  buildings  with 
much  teakwood  carving  and  ornamentation. 
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We  took  the  train  from  Nanking  to  Shanghai,  reaching  the 
Astor  House  late  in  December.  We  were  dining  amid  all  the 
gaiety  at  such  a  time  on  Christmas  Day  when  Sandy  Rae  ap¬ 
peared,  looking  very  solemn,  and  asked  to  see  me  alone.  Martha’s 
father,  William  H.  Hart,  had  died  early  in  December  and  no 
news  had  reached  us  while  we  were  up  the  river.  Martha  was 
the  only  daughter,  and  so  we  gave  up  our  expected  sight  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Manila  and  took  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship 
Empress  of  Russia  for  Vancouver.  Captain  Robinson,  who  was 
in  command,  was  afterwards  knighted  by  King  George  V  for 
his  heroism  at  the  time  of  the  Yokohama  earthquake.  Our  girls 
were  very  attractive  and  we  were  often  invited  “topside”  for 
cocktails  before  dinner,  where  the  Captain  would  entertain  us 
with  his  guitar  and  with  little  songs  he  had  picked  up  around  the 
world. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  great  ship  was  being  coaled  at  Naga¬ 
saki,  so  the  Captain  invited  our  party  of  four  to  accompany  him 
on  the  ship’s  launch  and  spend  the  day  ashore  seeing  how  the 
Japanese  celebrate  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Captain  had  plenty  of  competition  after  we  left  Yokohama 
on  our  way  across  the  Pacific.  Half  a  dozen  British  officers  who 
had  been  in  Russia  helping  the  White  Army  were  on  their  way 
home.  They  had  experienced  rather  a  rough  time  and  the  change 
to  the  lazy  shipboard  life  left  them  supercharged  for  anything 
gay.  There  were  one  or  two  other  gay  blades  on  board  whom  we 
had  met  or  to  whom  I  had  business  letters  and  the  girls  certainly 
had  to  “watch  their  step.”  We  returned  via  Seattle  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific.  Mrs.  Hart  was  taken  care  of  so  well  by  the  family 
that  I  think  Martha  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  have 
finished  our  trip  as  planned  with  her  mother’s  full  approval. 

I  have  written  that  in  1914  Allen  and  I  were  in  New  York 
ready  to  go  to  Europe  when  the  World  War  broke  out.  Six  years 
later,  after  he  had  served  in  the  navy  and  finished  at  Yale,  we 
started  again,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  Stanley  Hart.  We  spent 
a  little  time  in  the  English  Midlands,  crossed  over  from  Hull  to 
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Norway,  then  to  Stockholm.  We  stayed  there  some  time  and 
then  on  to  Berlin  and  Brussels.  While  in  Brussels  I  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  Stockholm  where  I  hoped  to  buy  for  The 
Stanley  Works  the  business  of  a  competitor  in  its  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  located  at  Eskiltuna.  A  Baron  Ahoekelheim,  son-in-law 
of  the  man  who  had  built  up  the  business,  controlled  it.  I  stayed 
in  Stockholm  again  almost  two  weeks  but  could  not  get  a  fair 
price,  and  so  returned  and  met  Allen  and  Stanley  in  Paris.  They 
had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  over  the  battlefields.  I  took  time 
enough  to  go  to  Rheims  and  view  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  shell,  and  see  some  of  the  battlefields.  It  seemed 
as  if  little  had  been  done  to  reclaim  the  fields  at  that  time.  Orchard 
trees  were  still  lying  where  they  had  fallen ;  barbed-wire  entangle¬ 
ments  were  everywhere.  Ammunition  was  lying  around,  and 
in  the  caves  or  quarries  were  quantities  of  shells  of  all  sizes.  To 
get  rid  of  the  barbed  wire  was  a  real  job  and  little  progress  had 
been  made.  It  occurred  to  me  that  my  bundling  machine,  if 
made  portable,  would  be  just  the  thing,  so  I  communicated  with 
the  authorities,  but  found  it  too  complicated  a  proposition  to 
work  out  without  considerable  time,  which  I  did  not  have. 

Altogether  we  had  a  merry  as  well  as  useful  trip.  At  first  seeing 
picture  galleries  and  cathedrals  rather  bored  one  if  not  both  of 
the  young  men,  but  before  we  sailed  back  both  were  as  anxious 
to  see  and  learn  as  I  was.  This  was  the  first  glimpse  of  Europe  for 
all  three.  After  seeing  Paris,  as  so  many  Americans  do,  we  sailed 
from  Cherbourg  on  the  Aquitania.  On  the  ship  was  an  Episcopal 
bishop  from  Pennsylvania  who  seemed,  with  his  clerical  garb 
and  desire  to  get  into  the  limelight,  to  irritate  Stanley.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  was  in  force  in  our  country,  and  many  of  the  passengers 
failed  to  make  that  nice  adjustment  that  is  necessary  if  it  is  desired 
to  drink  all  possible  and  not  show  it.  How  much  experience 
Stanley  had  had  I  do  not  know,  but  for  the  only  time  on  the  trip 
he  seemed  to  care  for  more  than  a  very  reasonable  quantity  of 
liquor.  About  midnight  we  started  for  the  room  where  most  of 
the  drinking  was  going  on,  and  as  we  approached  the  swinging 
door  who  should  appear  coming  through  but  the  bishop.  Steady- 
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ing  himself,  Stanley  took  in  the  clerical  collar,  black  garb,  gold 
watch  chain,  etc.,  straightened  up  and  said,  “Ain’t  it  about  time, 
Bish,  you  were  between  the  kivers?”  So  to  bed  and  to  land  the 
next  morning. 

On  February  22,  1925, 1  sailed  again  on  the  Aquitania,  accom¬ 
panied  by  E.  W.  Christ,  secretary  of  The  Stanley  Works.  We 
had  two  objects  in  going  abroad:  first,  to  learn  what  we  could  of 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  in  Europe,  and  second,  to  determine 
the  best  place  to  locate  a  plant  if  we  should  decide  to  manufacture 
there.  We  went  to  London  where  we  engaged  a  clerk  who  could 
speak  all  continental  languages.  He  had  been  interned  for  the  four 
years  of  the  war  in  Vienna  and  had  used  the  time  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  language  study.  In  London  I  came  down  with  the  flu  at 
Claridge’s  where  we  were  staying.  Two  doctors  and  an  excellent 
nurse  pulled  me  through  but  the  cold  March  weather  made 
recovery  seem  slow,  so,  alone,  I  crossed  the  Channel  and  took  a 
night  train  for  Rapallo  in  Italy,  where  I  had  wired  my  sister 
Ellen,  who  was  in  that  country,  to  meet  me.  We  had  a  wonderful 
week  together  lying  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea  where  the  sun  shone 
or  walking  back  on  the  hills  with  our  lunch  with  its  bottle  of 
wine.  I  was  not  yet  very  strong  and  Ellen  was  ready  as  always 
to  go  anywhere  I  could.  It  rained  more  than  necessary  for  our 
comfort,  but  every  day  we  either  walked  or  rode,  and  I  improved 
rapidly. 

Back  in  Paris,  I  took  up  my  business  and  spent  some  time  there, 
in  Liege  and  Brussels  in  Belgium,  and  in  Diisseldorf  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Christ  was  anxious,  or  rather  his  wife  was,  to  have  him  re¬ 
turn,  so  I  stayed  on  at  Brussels  alone.  There  I  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  Americans  who  had  been  very  active  in 
distributing  the  food  and  supplies  sent  over  by  the  Americans 
during  the  war.  One  was  Millard  K.  Shaler,  managing  director 
for  the  American  interests  in  the  Societe  Internationale  Fores- 
tiere  Miniere  Congo  called  by  the  Belgium  people  “Forminiere.” 
The  other,  a  Virginian,  William  Hallam  Tuck,  was  connected 
with  Solvay  et  Cie.  My  friend,  Roland  Hazard,  a  director  in  the 
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American  Solvay  Company,  had  given  me  a  letter  to  them.  Both 
of  these  men  were  very  friendly  and  helped  me  much  in  finding  a 
suitable  location  for  a  plant  in  Belgium.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck,  the 
latter  a  Belgian,  took  me  to  my  train  when  I  left. 

At  Diisseldorf  I  again  met  Friedrich  Carl  vom  Bruck,  owner 
of  a  competitive  hinge  factory  located  in  Velbert  which  later 
The  Stanley  Works  purchased,  and  now  in  1936  is  operating. 
Years  before,  I  had  repeatedly  met  a  nephew  of  Vom  Bruck  in 
New  York,  and  found  him  now  with  his  Uncle  Carl  Frederick, 
whom  I  had  first  met  when  in  Germany  a  year  or  two  earlier.  I 
think  the  many  conferences  for  several  years  with  the  nephew 
in  New  York,  the  seeds  sown  on  these  two  trips,  and  my  friendly 
acquaintance  with  the  uncle,  made  buying  the  plant,  a  year  or 
two  later,  possible. 

My  return  on  the  Berengaria  was  made  very  pleasant  owing 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Barrus,  manager  of  our  London 
office.  When  I  asked  for  a  table  seat,  the  second  steward  said, 
“We  have  been  looking  for  you.  You  are  sitting  with  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  his  wife  and  boy.”  Mr.  Richardson,  an  assistant  to  Daniel 
Willard,  was  in  charge  of  placing  the  foreign  freight  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  evidently  the  officers  were 
told  to  do  everything  possible  for  his  party’s  comfort.  Many 
little  courtesies  came  to  us,  and  I  found  both  him  and  his  wife 
excellent  companions.  Later,  when  in  New  York,  Martha  and 
I  had  them  to  dinner  and  the  theater.  This  was  my  last  trip  in 
the  interest  of  The  Stanley  Works. 

During  the  winter  of  1923  and  1924 1  seemed  to  be  developing 
a  case  of  chronic  catarrh.  In  March  I  went  to  New  York  for  a 
careful  examination.  Among  the  doctors  making  examinations 
was  a  Dr.  Lynch,  who  examined  my  lungs.  He  found  them  free 
from  tuberculosis,  but  thought  he  detected  a  very  faint  indica¬ 
tion  of  asthmatic  breathing.  I  had  gone  to  Ormond,  Florida, 
toward  the  last  of  February — my  first  trip  to  that  state — hoping 
in  vain  to  get  rid  of  my  trouble.  Dr.  Lynch’s  discovery  was  not 
fully  appreciated  by  me  for  it  was  the  first  indication  that  the 
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infection  in  my  head  had  gone  to  my  breathing  apparatus  and 
now  after  twelve  years  it  is  still  with  me.  Before  1924 1  had  always 
worked  and  enjoyed  the  winters,  but  now  it  seemed  necessary 
to  avoid  cold  weather  as  much  as  possible,  so  from  that  time  on 
most  of  the  cold  weather  has  been  avoided  and  the  winters  spent 
in  a  warmer  climate. 

In  1925,  after  returning  from  Europe,  Martha  and  I  went  to 
Hampton  for  a  few  days  in  April  as  guests  of  the  Institute  General 
Armstrong  had  founded.  Our  old  and  dear  friends,  Dr.  George 
Phenix  and  wife,  met  us  with  their  motor  and  throughout  our 
stay  added  much  to  our  pleasure  by  their  many  thoughtful  acts. 
Dr.  Phenix  afterward  became  Principal  of  the  Institute.  Here  I 
first  met  Dr.  Robert  Moton,  later  President  of  Tuskegee.  He 
was  the  Commandant  of  the  boys’  military  company.  The  son 
of  an  African  Chief,  with  his  wonderful  physical  and  manly 
bearing  he  had  inherited  the  right  to  be  a  leader.  By  his  devotion 
to  the  work  of  helping  his  race  and  by  the  rare  tact  and  intelli¬ 
gence  he  showed  in  the  difficult  positions  he  filled,  he  certainly 
qualified  as  a  great  chief.  I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  I  spent 
with  him  on  his  weekly  round  of  inspection  at  Hampton.  Since 
then  we  have  been  to  Hampton  Institute  several  times.  I  have 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work  in  the  shops  where  the  boys  learn 
their  trades.  We  never  tire  of  hearing  the  great  school  sing  their 
spirituals  in  the  auditorium.  Over  one  thousand  voices  join  in 
what  seems  a  great  human  organ  whose  keys  are  touched  by 
some  unseen  spirit. 

About  this  time  I  joined  the  Mountain  Lake  Club  in  Lake 
Wales,  Florida,  and  we  spent  a  month  or  so  for  several  winters 
there,  going  afterward,  toward  spring,  to  the  sea  at  Ormond 
which  we  found  more  to  our  liking  with  its  bracing  air,  bathing, 
and  better  drives.  We  have  usually  taken  our  automobile  with  us. 
Once  or  twice  we  stayed  a  month  at  Coral  Gables  in  its  great  and 
beautiful  hotel.  We  were  there  once  in  December,  before  the 
hotel  was  opened,  when  only  one  other  couple  were  guests.  One 
of  the  Pardees  of  Perth  Amboy  and  his  beautiful  Austrian  wife 
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were  the  two.  We  heard  of  Mrs.  Pardee’s  death  some  years  later 
when  we  were  in  Malaga.  After  our  daughter  Martha  was  mar¬ 
ried  she  and  her  husband  were  in  Miami  Beach  two  winters 
when  we  were.  Charles’  old  friend  Mrs.  Eagan  of  New  York 
had  a  villa  with  studios  in  South  Miami  Beach.  This  was  all 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall  like  those  found  in  many  foreign  cities. 
Here  in  1934  amid  the  palm  and  citrus  trees,  I  posed  for  Martha 
to  make  the  bronze  head  now  in  the  Kensington  studio.  After 
a  month  at  this  hotel  we  rented  a  small  house  in  Miami  Beach. 

In  the  winter  of  1927  and  1928  Martha  and  I  met  in  Florida 
after  I  had  visited  Allen  in  Pulaski  for  two  weeks  for  some  quail 
shooting  together,  and  also  with  his  friends.  Never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  was  the  buffet  supper  and  party  we  gave  just  before  I  left 
as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  all  the  cordial  hospitality  of  this 
old  town  and  its  fine  men  and  lovely  women.  We  worked  several 
days  picking  out  the  proudest  live  cock  turkey,  choosing  the 
finest  hickory-cured  ham,  and  discovering  the  best  “white  mule” 
distilled  in  that  region.  Allen  and  I  will  never  forget  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  help  dear  Leonie  Harwood  gave  us,  opening  her  apart¬ 
ment,  which  was  under  the  same  roof  as  Allen’s.  I  would  like 
to  write  of  every  girl  there — Mrs.  Dave  Wade  always  most 
beautiful,  Mrs.  William  A.  Houston,  a  descendant  of  famous 
Sam  and  a  scream  with  her  impersonations,  Miss  Nell  Holt  in 
her  “titty  white  dress,”  as  someone  dubbed  her  low-necked  gar¬ 
ment,  the  beautiful  girl  from  Decatur,  Alabama,  Miss  Ann 
Smith,  who  was  soon  to  be  married  to  a  doctor  and  was  having 
her  last  fling,  are  those  I  remember  best. 

Then  I  met  Martha  in  Jacksonville,  and  that  winter  we  were 
for  a  time  in  Nassau,  Miami,  Daytona,  and  Mountain  Lake.  My 
asthma  was  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  and  so  Martha 
and  I  decided  to  run  over  to  Mt.  Dore,  France,  for  a  three  weeks’ 
course  of  treatment.  We  left  late  in  June  and  arrived  home  before 
August  1.  Then  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  at  our  Martha’s 
Vineyard  cottage. 
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In  December  1928,  Martha’s  brother  George  and  I  took  a  short 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  going  as  far  as  Panama  where  I  had 
spent  a  week  some  years  before.  We  adopted  on  this  trip  a  very 
bright  art  teacher  from  New  York  University,  named  Edna 
Stauffer,  who  added  much  to  our  pleasure.  We  called  ourselves 
“the  Three  Musketeers,”  and  she  generally  went  ashore  with  us 
where  we  often  did  a  little  sketching  in  black  and  white.  She  left 
us  in  Havana  to  complete  the  cruise  to  New  York,  and  I  have 
never  seen  her  since.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  in  Cuba  we  went 
over  to  Nassau,  where  Martha  met  us.  Later  she  and  I  went  to 
Miami,  Mountain  Lake,  and  Ormond.  There  we  stayed  until 
early  in  April  when  we  learned  of  the  serious  illness  of  my  dear 
mother-in-law.  We  immediately  started  for  home,  arriving  while 
she  was  able  to  know  and  appreciate  that  we  were  around  her.11 

Again  in  1929  we  motored  to  Miami  Beach,  stopping  on  the 
way  down  at  the  Southern  Pines  Club.  Allen  and  Maxwell  joined 
us  on  the  way  and  we  expected  to  stay  a  little  at  Mountain  Lake 
and  play  golf,  but  finding  it  raining  we  pushed  on  to  Miami 
Beach,  and  just  before  Christmas  we  were  housed  in  one  of  the 
lovely  Flamingo  Cottages.  After  the  boys  left  we  sent  for  Julia  and 
Jenny,  our  maids,  and  rented  a  small  house  on  North  Bay  Road 
where  we  lived  the  rest  of  the  winter.  We  spent  one  or  two  more 
winters  in  Florida,  but  enough  has  been  written  already  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  journeyings  south  during  these  years. 

In  February  1929  I  had  given  up  all  responsibility  at  The 
Stanley  Works.  There  was  a  bad  financial  time  on  Wall  Street 
the  last  of  September  1929,  but  we  older  ones  who  had  been 
through  panics  and  depressions  before  had  been  looking  for  a 
bad  reaction  to  the  “bull”  movement  that  had  been  extended 
beyond  reason  for  more  than  a  year.  None  of  us  imagined  the 
depression  would  last  long,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  have  if 
Herbert  Hoover,  President  at  the  time,  and  later  Franklin  Roose- 

11.  The  day  of  her  death  I  wrote  what  she  meant  to  me,  and  it  can  be  found 
among  my  private  original  papers. 
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velt  had  not  through  governmental  intervention  and  the  great 
power  and  influence  of  their  position  tried  to  prevent  the  natural 
and  healthy  reaction  needed  to  correct  the  unhealthy  conditions 
in  business.  In  December  we  planned  a  more  extended  trip  to  a 
warmer  climate  than  usual.  We  had  about  decided  to  take  a  long 
sea  voyage  to  India  and  stay  there  or  in  Ceylon  the  entire  winter. 
We  found,  however,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Em¬ 
press  of  Australia  was  to  start  on  a  world  cruise  about  the  time 
we  had  planned  to  start,  and  would  stop  at  many  places  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  we  would  not  expect  to  see  if  we  journeyed 
alone.  So  we  engaged  passage  on  her  to  Singapore  and  sailed 
December  2. 1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  write  of  this  and  two 
succeeding  trips.  The  incidents  of  the  excursions  taken  from  the 
ship,  the  many  amusing  and  interesting  little  happenings,  and 
details  about  the  people  we  met  might  be  more  readable  than  to 
tell  where  we  went,  and  what  we  saw.  Touching  at  Madeira  and 
Gibraltar,  we  saw  our  first  Arabs  at  Algiers,  were  disappointed 
in  Monte  Carlo,  interested  to  see  but  not  stay  at  Nice,  and  glad 
to  be  in  Naples  to  see  its  surrounding  country.  When  we  went 
into  the  dining  salon  on  shipboard,  we  recognized  Dr.  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  President  Emeritus  of  Yale,  at  the  table  next 
to  ours.  With  him  were  three  ladies.  We  had  heard  and  seen  him 
lecture  but  had  never  met  him.  What  was  our  surprise  at  Naples 
to  have  him  ask  Martha  and  me  to  go  on  the  Amalfi  drive  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Hadley.  We  had  a  wonderful  drive  through  the 
emerald  plain  below  Vesuvius  and  over  the  divide  to  the  old 
Capuchin  Monastery,  now  an  inn.  After  lunch  Dr.  Hadley  led 
the  way  through  winding  corridors  to  the  old  chapel,  although 
it  was  fifty-one  years  since  he  had  been  there.  Mrs.  Hadley  could 
not  sit  comfortably  on  the  rear  seat  in  the  motor.  I  would  occasion¬ 
ally  address  my  wife  as  “Martha,”  and  Mrs.  Hadley,  who  was 
in  front,  afterwards  confessed  that  she  thought  I  was  getting 
acquainted  rather  rapidly  in  calling  her  honored  husband  “Ar¬ 
thur”  the  first  day.  In  spite  of  that  we  had  a  fine  day  together  and, 
thereafter,  until  the  Moores  left  the  ship  at  Singapore,  we  two 
usually  went,  at  their  invitation,  with  them.  Dr.  Hadley  was 
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most  entertaining.  His  memory,  even  at  his  age  (about  seventy- 
four,  I  think)  never  failed  him  in  quotation  or  anecdote,  and 
the  range  of  his  knowledge  was  amazing.  We  also  became  very 
fond  of  Mrs.  Hadley.  Her  good  sense  and  very  human  outlook, 
her  frankness  and  piquancy  in  expressing  her  estimate  of  things 
and  people,  and  more  than  all  her  wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
made  her  a  delightful  traveling  companion.  We  came  to  love 
her,  too,  for  her  lovable  character.  We  have  seen  her  many  times 
since  our  return  and  Martha  and  she  keep  in  letter  touch  with 
each  other  no  matter  how  far  apart.  Often  on  her  birthday,  which 
comes  about  the  same  time  in  May  as  Martha’s,  we  dine  with  her 
in  New  Haven,  or  she  with  us  at  Sunnyledge.  Perhaps  a  page 
from  my  notebook  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

“On  our  trip  to  India,  through  the  Mediterranean  just  before 
entering  the  Strait  of  Messina,  we  were  sitting  in  our  deck  chairs 
when  we  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  smoke  far  away  on  the 
horizon.  I  was  quite  sure  that  no  ship  had  been  in  that  vicinity, 
but  still  thought  a  ship  might  be  burning.  A  cloud  overhung 
the  place  and  soon,  almost  at  the  same  time,  a  neck  stretched 
down  from  the  cloud  and  met  a  similar  one  reaching  up  from 
the  mist  gathered  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  there  before  us 
was  a  great  waterspout  moving  uncertainly  over  the  ocean’s  sur¬ 
face.  All  this  happened  quickly.  We  watched  its  progress  for  a 
little,  when  it  occurred  to  me  I  should  be  taking  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  of  it.  Hurrying  to  my  stateroom  it  was  still,  on  my  return, 
perfectly  formed.  However,  the  passengers  now  lined  the  rail 
from  prow  to  stern  and  before  I  could  find  an  open  place,  the 
water  in  the  waterspout  once  more  joined  the  humdrum  existence 
of  the  ever  rising  and  falling  waves,  after  showing  off  in  the  one 
fling  of  its  monotonous  life.” 

We  had  only  one  day  at  Athens.  A  downpour  of  rain  accom¬ 
panied  us  on  the  tender  and  as  we  visited  a  few  points  of  interest 
by  motorcar  around  the  city,  but  it  ceased  as  we  approached  the 
Acropolis.  The  sun  came  out,  the  clouds  broke  and  drifted  across 
the  surrounding  mountains,  revealing  the  beautiful  buildings 
in  their  lovely  setting.  The  fleeting  clouds  hurried  their  shadows 
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over  the  wide  surrounding  plains  and  on  over  the  purple  moun¬ 
tains,  changing  their  hues  as  they  sped  along  not  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  color  on  plain  and  hill.  There  in  the  center  of  it  all 
stood  the  Acropolis  on  the  elevation  that  lifts  it  out  of  the  great 
surrounding  fertile  plain.  Then  miles  away  in  every  direction, 
except  toward  the  sea,  rose  the  frame  of  beautiful  mountains.  This 
setting  of  the  Acropolis  was  not  previously  appreciated  by  me.  I 
came  away  profoundly  impressed  with  the  marvelous  intellects 
imbued  with  incomparable  spiritual  devotion  that  could  raise  a 
standard  not  to  be  equaled  by  the  men  of  any  other  age.  As  we 
sailed  out  to  the  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  there,  in  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  emerald  plain  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  mountains,  stood  the  most  remarkable  group  of  buildings  ever 
conceived,  and  even  today  in  their  ruins  the  most  beautiful. 

Our  steamer  next  found  its  way  into  Haifa,  the  port  for  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  it  left  us  to  pick  us  up  later  at  Suez.  Palestine  in 
January  was  barren  and  forbidding.  Flocks  were  tended  by  shep¬ 
herds  on  the  bleak  rocky  hillsides,  and  grain  was  being  scratched 
in,  in  the  scattered  semi-fertile  small  areas  here  and  there.  It  was 
all  just  as  two  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  the  plows  were  still 
wooden  ones  which  stirred  the  soil  only  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  In  Jerusalem  we  saw  men  at  work  fashioning  the  crooked 
olive  limbs  into  the  one-piece  plow,  all  from  a  single  branch — 
single  handle,  beam,  and  share,  complete. 

From  Jerusalem  we  went  out  to  Bethlehem  on  Christmas 
day  and  tried  in  vain  to  feel  our  faith  strengthened  by  all  we  saw 
and  heard — much  that  we  knew  was  imaginary.  I  wrote,  at  the 
time,  of  Jerusalem,  “Of  course  it  was  intensely  interesting  to 
know  that  we  were  on  the  very  ground  that  Jesus  stood  on — 
that  this  path  with  its  steps  leading  up  the  hill  was  the  one 
that  Jesus  took  on  His  way  to  Calvary.  No  matter  how  skeptical 
you  are  of  much  the  guides  tell,  you  do  know  that  the  hills 
and  valleys  have  not  changed  and  that  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  looked  off  toward  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  river  Jordan.  That  the  same  sterile  hills  surrounded 
it  and  that  over  it  all  at  evening  hangs  the  same  golden  at- 
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mosphere  changing  in  the  distance  to  the  same  warm  purple 
haze  that  it  did  when  Christ  was  here.” 

The  trip  by  train  from  Jerusalem  to  Cairo  is  a  full  day’s  ride 
and  not  very  interesting.  At  first  we  followed  the  same  valleys 
down  and  toward  the  west  that  we  had  come  upon  our  way  from 
Haifa,  but  at  Lidda  we  had  descended  to  the  plain  and  then 
turned  south.  Sometimes  the  railway  was  paralleled  by  the  road¬ 
way  and  the  train  overtook  and  passed  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
beasts  of  burden  driven  or  guided  by  their  picturesque  owners.  For 
many  miles  the  great  grain  fields  stretched  away  to  the  hills,  with 
often  a  mud  hut  village  snuggled  on  the  side  adjoining  the  plain; 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property  is  not  such  as  to  lead  the 
farmers  to  build  isolated  farmsteads  on  their  lands. 

Then  the  Arabian  Desert  appeared,  the  first  real  desert  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  had  rather  pictured  to  myself  miles  and  miles  of 
clear  white  sand  dunes  undulating,  and  their  higher  peaks  stretch¬ 
ing  away  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  Much  of  the  Sahara  Desert  is 
like  that.  This  desert  land  was  more  like  dry  land  that  was  barren 
for  want  of  moisture  and  not  because  it  was  sandy  nor  because 
there  was  no  sustenance  in  the  soil.  The  topography  in  some 
places  was  as  I  had  imagined,  for  photographs  disclose  that,  but 
I  presume  that  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
Arabian  Desert  I  saw  would  blossom  like  our  western  arid  lands 
if  water  were  available. 

At  times  we  passed  large  herds  of  camels,  pasturing  on  what 
seemed  to  be  little  or  nothing,  and  often  saw  small  caravans  in  the 
distance  in  their  long,  single  files,  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  As 
we  approached  Kantara,  the  place  on  the  Canal  where  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Railway  ends,  we  saw  several  pyramids  rising  out  of  the 
plains,  capped  with  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  But  they  were  east 
of  the  Canal  and  we  knew  they  could  not  be  the  great  tombs 
near  Cairo.  We  were  soon  ferried  across  the  Suez  Canal  without 
being  run  down  by  an  ocean  liner,  and  settled  ourselves  for  the 
seemingly  long  train  ride  to  Cairo.  Cairo  with  its  bazaars, 
mosques,  and  streets  crowded  with  people  from  all  over  the  earth ! 

The  three  things  that  interested  me  most  in  Cairo  were  the 
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rooms  in  the  Museum  which  contain  the  contents  of  Tutankh¬ 
amen’s  tomb,  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Nile.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  Citadel  and  the  beautiful  mosques  with  their  graceful  mina¬ 
rets.  I  was  not  disappointed  in  any  of  them.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
civilization  which  the  articles  taken  from  Tut’s  tomb  indicate, 
even  if  one  has  seen  photographs  and  read  descriptions  of  them. 
The  beauty  of  design  in  jewelry,  in  alabaster  and  furniture,  and 
their  wonderful  workmanship,  and  the  wealth  of  color  in  the 
seven  precious  stones,  are  beyond  belief.  The  gold  mask  from  the 
mummy  and  the  casings  in  gold  and  enamel  are  beyond  my 
ability  to  describe.  You  have  to  see  them.  So  it  is  with  the  Pyra¬ 
mids.  Kay  Wharton  Smail  and  her  husband  drove  us  out  to  these 
tombs  one  afternoon  and  we  loitered  and  walked  around,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the  excavation  being  done  around  the  Sphinx. 
Its  feet,  covered  for  centuries  with  sand,  are  now  uncovered, 
and  a  temple  nearby  has  also  been  rescued  from  this  sand.  I  think 
it  is  conceded  that  the  stone  of  the  Pyramids  came  from  near  the 
Citadel  across  the  Nile,  but  in  this  temple  were  great  blocks  of 
reddish  granite  that  I  was  told  must  have  come  from  near  Luxor. 
Toward  evening  Mr.  Smail  drove  us  onto  the  bluff  where  we 
could  see  the  setting  sun.  In  the  east  lay  the  pink  Arabian  Desert 
stretching  away  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  To  the  north  and 
south  the  green  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  that  borders  the 
Nile  disappeared  in  each  direction  in  a  blue  haze.  In  front  and 
toward  the  west  were  first  the  Pyramids  in  the  foreground, 
then  the  Nile  lying  in  its  frame  of  green,  and  beyond,  the  min¬ 
arets  of  the  tombs  of  the  Citadel.  There  we  watched  the  sunset 
accompanied  by  the  rapid  changes  that  come  at  the  close  of  day. 
As  the  sun  disappeared  the  green  of  the  valley  turned  a  cold  blue. 
Across  the  desert  the  sun  still  touched  with  gold  the  high  points 
whose  shadows  deepened  and  whose  beauty  was  marvelous  as 
dusk  approached.  In  the  meantime  the  Pyramids,  which  had 
been  all  gold,  were  now  only  topped  with  the  lovely  light.  Soon 
the  smaller  ones  were  in  shadow  and  only  a  triangular  top  of  gold 
capped  the  Great  Pyramid.  Then  that  disappeared  and  the  cold 
chill  of  the  desert  told  us  it  was  time  to  leave.  As  we  turned  to  go 
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we  looked  across  to  the  next  hilltop,  and  there  silouetted  against 
the  sky  was  an  Arab,  motionless,  looking  toward  the  setting  sun 
and  no  doubt  saying  his  evening  prayer. 

There  is  much  to  see  and  do  in  and  around  Cairo.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  best  of  the  sculpture  antedating  the  Greek  in¬ 
fluence.  The  statues  with  lifelike  enamel  eyes  interested  me  and, 
while  they  seem  to  make  the  work  more  alive,  I  wonder  if  they 
detract  from  the  artistic  value. 

There  is  the  Nile  itself.  W e  took  a  half  day  of  our  limited  time  to 
journey  up  it  as  far  as  Bedredium,  which  gave  us  an  idea  of  what 
the  river  and  its  craft  were  like  and  how  they  sailed  the  latter. 
They  were  called  dahabiah  and  we  saw  many  of  them  laden  to 
the  gunwales  with  their  loads  mostly  stone  from  quarries  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.  I  would  like  to  see  their  method  of  rigging 
tried  in  our  waters,  although  the  necessity  of  crawling  up  the 
mast  to  furl  the  sail  might  make  it  difficult  for  our  sailors.  Instead 
of  a  long  mast  rigged  in  the  boat  which  keels  it  over  in  a  strong 
wind,  the  mast  is  short,  and  near  its  top  swings  a  longer  one  to 
which  the  sail  is  attached.  When  the  wind  blows  the  sail  dips, 
keeling  over  the  boat  but  little. 

This  steamer  ride  also  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  farms  along  the 
river  with  their  various  crops.  It  also  showed  us  where  little 
Moses  was  concealed,  although  there  are  no  bullrushes  there. 
We  wondered  if  the  guide  who  accompanied  us  picked  out  the 
location  as  his  fancy  led  him.  On  the  return  trip,  when  he  had 
enlightened  us  with  his  regular  stock  of  information,  the  men 
tourists  surrounded  him,  endeavoring  to  get  some  accurate 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  life  as  he  lived.  After  ascertaining  that 
he  was  married  and  had  some  daughters  of  school  age,  we  asked 
if  they  attended  school.  “No,  they  do  not.”  “Why?”  we  asked. 
“They  do  the  housework.”  “Why  doesn’t  your  wife  do  it?”  With 
a  very  embarrassed  manner  he  hesitated  and  then  said,  “My  wife 
.  .  .  my  wife,  she  is  a  little  lazy.” 

One  of  the  fascinating  sights  of  the  trip  was  at  the  landing  in 
the  outskirts  of  Cairo.  The  river  was  many  feet  below  the  bank. 
Nearby  the  humble  Egyptian  women  filed  down  this  bank  from 
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a  street  above  with  immense  water  jars.  After  wading  in  up  to 
their  knees  and  taking  a  morning  wash  with  the  bottom  of  their 
dresses  or  a  scarf,  they  would  fill  their  receptacles,  holding,  I 
should  judge,  not  less  than  five  gallons,  assist  one  another  to 
balance  them  on  their  heads,  and  then  make  their  way  up  the 
steep  bank  and  away  to  their  homes. 

We  stayed  at  Shepheard’s,  an  interesting  place  with  its  terrace 
in  front  along  the  street  and  its  picturesque  dragomans  standing 
around.  They  are  beautifully  dressed  in  their  well-designed 
costumes  and  brilliant  scarves,  and  lend  quite  an  air  to  the  place. 
Someone  told  me  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Egyptian 
clothes,  but  were  designed  in  Switzerland.  Anyway,  they  fitted 
as  an  ornament  into  their  surroundings.  On  New  Year’s  Eve  we 
had  a  table  in  the  colorful  dining  room.  We  invited  the  Smails 
and  some  of  the  ship’s  people  to  dinner.  Two  bands  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  long  room  alternated,  making  the  music  continuous. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dignified  and  circumspect,  yet  the  whole 
company  was  full  of  fun  and  good  feeling.  Many  of  the  guests 
were  Egyptians  with  their  families.  The  dinner  lasted  until 
just  before  twelve,  when,  in  the  main  lobby,  there  were  stunts 
to  see  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in,  and  at  12:30  a 
supper  party  started  in  the  dining  room  to  last  until  daylight.  We 
had  chosen  the  dinner  because  Kay  wished  it,  and  we  were  glad 
we  had  done  so. 

The  train  ride  to  Suez  was  uneventful  and  rather  uninteresting. 
We  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  the  canal  and  at  evening  took 
a  tender  out  to  the  good  ship  Empress  of  Australia,  and  once  more 
were  pleased  to  be  back  in  our  cabin  for  the  long  trip  to  Bombay. 

The  Red  Sea  was  blue,  bluer  than  the  famed  Bay  of  Naples. 
Hot,  very  hot,  day  or  night.  Coming  back  a  few  weeks  later,  a 
cold  high  wind  from  the  desert  made  winter  coats  comfortable 
on  deck,  and  heat  in  cabins  and  lounge  agreeable. 

On  the  morning  when  we  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Bombay, 
we  looked  out  of  our  portholes  and  could  see  the  morning  sun 
lighting  up  the  Gateway  to  India  built  on  the  waterfront  to 
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commemorate  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit,  and  beside  it  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Taj  Mahal  Hotel.  We  saw  these  many  times  later,  but  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  warmed  with  the  rising  sun  that  first  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Crouch  came  on  board,  and  after  breakfast  we  went  to 
The  Stanley  Works  office,  then  got  his  wife,  a  beautiful  English 
girl,  and  went  to  ride.  Of  course,  it  was  all  new  to  us  and  most 
interesting,  but  while  the  inhabitants  dress  as  of  old  and  are 
strange  to  us  in  their  ways  of  doing  things,  the  city  itself  is  es¬ 
sentially  modern  with  its  native  quarters  much  like  those  of  any 
city  of  the  East.  We  saw  the  tower,  surrounded  by  waiting  buz¬ 
zards,  where  the  Parsees  take  their  dead,  and  passed  the  enclosure 
where  the  Hindus  burn  theirs,  but  had  no  desire  to  see  more.  Bom¬ 
bay  is  on  an  island,  and  as  it  is  fully  occupied  they  are  making  land 
out  into  the  sea.  We  planned  to  return  to  this  city  when  coming 
back  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  so  saw  little  but  the  general 
outside  of  things.  There  are  many  more  interesting  places  to  see 
in  India. 

The  people  on  the  cruise  were  to  cross  the  country  up  to  Agra 
and  Delhi  and  then  return  to  Bombay.  We  found,  however,  that 
the  number  of  sleeping  cars  was  limited,  and  all  were  compelled 
to  go  four  in  a  compartment.  The  Hadleys  had  asked  us  to  go 
with  them.  We  had  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  go  to 
Benares  and  thought  that  for  four  or  five  days  four  in  one  small 
room  was  something  neither  the  Hadleys  or  we  were  accustomed 
to.  So  Martha  and  I  decided  to  go  by  ourselves  to  Benares  and  meet 
the  party  at  Delhi,  which  we  are  glad  we  did.  The  through  train 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  does  not  run  through  Benares  but 
stops  at  Mogul  Sari,  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  sacred 
city.  We  left  the  train  there  a  little  after  midnight,  our  servant, 
whom  we  had  obtained  through  Cook’s,  getting  off  our  baggage 
and,  no  less  important,  our  bedding.  The  station  platform  was 
crowded,  even  at  that  hour,  with  native  travelers  either  lying  on 
the  paved  platform  or  squatting  in  groups  like  the  Indians  and 
Mexicans  in  our  far  West.  This  is  a  position  that  few  mature  Euro¬ 
peans  or  Americans  can  assume,  and  in  any  event,  only  for  a  mo- 
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ment.  These  Indians  will  squat  with  hip  bones  on  their  heels  just 
off  the  ground,  and  with  thighs  and  calves  folded  one  on  the  other, 
sit  so  for  hours  for  a  good  rest. 

A  kindly  Santa  Claus  face  with  gray  whiskers  and  nice  eyes 
underneath  a  towering  turban  came  up  and  asked  our  names, 
and  said  he  was  proud  to  be  our  guide  while  in  Benares.  He  had 
been  sent  over  from  Benares  with  a  motorcar  from  Clark’s  hotel. 
The  driver  was  an  ex-service  Englishman.  Soon  we  started,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a  strange  driver  and  guide  on  the 
front  seat,  and  through  a  strange  country.  It  was  an  exciting  and 
interesting  ride  as  we  sped  through  sleeping  villages,  out  into 
open  country,  and  then  under  avenues  of  ancient  trees  lining  the 
roadway.  The  moon  was  shining,  and  the  air  a  little  chill  as  we, 
approached  Benares.  Suddenly  we  came  out  on  a  bank  of  the 
sacred  river,  and  there  lay  the  Ganges,  flooded  by  the  soft  silvery 
moonlight,  and  below  us  a  pontoon  bridge  on  which  we  crossed 
to  reach  the  city.  In  a  few  moments  we  drove  into  private  grounds 
and  stopped  before  a  well-built  structure  which  proved  to  be  where 
we  were  to  sleep.  Our  room,  like  so  many  in  India,  was  so  arranged 
that  while  we  entered  in  front  there  was  also  a  rear  entrance  which 
the  barefooted  servant  would  use  to  come  in  and  go  out,  without 
sound  or  notice,  to  attend  to  our  real  or  possible  needs,  and  to  do 
the  work  a  sewer  pipe  does  in  our  country.  This  rear  entrance 
opened  directly  into  the  dressing  room  and  bath  combined.  This 
proved  to  be  quite  an  exciting  arrangement,  as  the  female  portion 
of  our  twosome  found.  A  nice  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  wel¬ 
come  indeed  after  the  midnight  ride,  and  after  getting  warm  we 
were  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  pilgrims  at  Benares  take  their  dip  quite  early,  so  we  cut  our 
slumbers  short  and  arose  at  light.  The  silent  servant  who  had 
awakened  us  had  also  prepared  several  pails  of  hot  water  for  our 
splash  baths  in  a  triangular  enclosure  in  the  corner  of  the  dressing 
room.  A  concrete  wall  about  a  foot  high  guided  the  falling  water 
into  the  corner  of  the  room  where  it  gurgled  down  a  pipe  into  a 
similar  room  below,  and  then  finally  escaped  out  of  doors.  Early 
tea  was  ready  as  we  finished  dressing  before  an  open  fire,  and  at 
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seven  o’clock  we  were  ready  to  start  for  the  Ganges.  Our  motor 
was  waiting,  but  our  picturesque  guide  had  not  appeared  in  his 
big  turban,  big  whiskers,  knickerbockers,  long  coat  and  cane, 
but  presently  in  he  wheeled  on  a  bicycle ! 

Everywhere  the  streets  were  filled  with  Hindus  making  for 
the  river,  mostly  on  foot.  We  tooted  our  way  through  them,  and 
then  on  foot,  dodging  sacred  cows  and  where  they  had  been, 
reached  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  us  along  the  river  front  where 
the  pilgrims  bathe,  pray,  and  meditate.  The  temples  and  build¬ 
ings  were  disappointing.  Many  were  dilapidated  and  some  on  in¬ 
secure  foundations  seemed  about  to  tumble  into  the  river.  Large 
umbrellas  and  small  booths  sheltered  different  parties,  and  both 
men  and  women  threw  flowers,  a  votive  offering  they  had 
brought,  into  the  river  and  followed,  bathing,  drinking,  and 
standing  in  the  turbid  water  to  pray  and  to  contemplate. 

Small  barges,  loaded  with  wood  for  the  burning  ghats,  lay 
along  the  shore,  from  which  fuel  for  burning  the  dead  could  be 
purchased.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  people,  evidently  from  all 
walks  of  life,  at  their  devotions  in  the  cool  morning  without  re¬ 
gard  to  personal  comfort.  Sincere  they  must  have  been  as  they 
stood  up  to  their  chins  in  the  chilly  water  and  either  prayed  or 
meditated  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  There  was  no  joyous¬ 
ness  or  laughter,  as  indeed  we  heard  little  in  India.  All  was  order¬ 
liness  and  seemed  full  of  devotion. 

I  presume  there  are  difficulties  that  prevent  the  English  from 
doing  much  with  the  city  for  it  is  horribly  dirty  and  unkempt. 
Unpaved  streets,  sewage  in  the  gutters,  and  litter  everywhere. 
This  town  has  been  under  British  rule  for  a  long  time,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  religious  questions  have  prevented  them  from  doing 
what  we  Americans  have  done  in  Havana  and  Manila  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  They  have,  however,  abolished  the  most  cruel  and 
pagan  religious  practices,  and  one  wonders  why  they  cannot 
control  the  lesser  ones  and  also  make  the  city  decently  clean  and 
modern  as  far,  at  least,  as  its  streets  are  concerned.  We  visited  the 
Monkey  Temple  and  the  Cow  Temple — the  former  of  no  special 
interest  to  anyone  who  had  been  to  a  zoo,  and  the  latter,  a  messy 
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structure  where  cows  came  and  went  at  their  leisure.  Women 
kissed  the  threshold  on  which  the  animals  had  passed  and  then 
entered  for  their  devotions.  Nearby  was  a  hideous  idol  decorated 
with  flowers  by  the  worshipers,  some  of  whom  brought  an  ani¬ 
mal,  usually  a  goat,  to  be  sacrificed.  This  act  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  all  who  cared  to  see  it.  Altogether,  Benares  was  a 
great  disappointment.  We  were  not  there  on  a  bright  sunny  morn¬ 
ing,  nor  on  a  day  when  a  large  number,  that  is  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pilgrims,  were  bathing,  but  the  whole  effect  on  us  was  one 
of  pity  for  so  much  ignorance  and  filth. 

We  took  the  train  and  met  the  tour  people  at  Delhi.  There  we 
took  an  apartment  for  the  day  at  Maidens.  Dr.  Hadley  showed 
the  first  sign  of  fatigue  here,  remaining  almost  all  day  in  our  sit¬ 
ting  room.  Here  the  buildings  were  most  interesting  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  Kashmir  Gate,  the  Jumna  Musjid  Mosque,  and  the 
great  Delhi  Fort,  with  its  rare  audience  halls,  mosques,  etc., 
within,  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  their  kind  in 
the  world  (excepting  always,  of  course,  the  Taj  Mahal).  The 
two  things  that  impressed  me  most  were,  one,  the  size  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Fort,  an  immense  structure  of  red  sandstone,  much  like 
our  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  deposits.  This  was  really  a 
city  with  wall  and  fortress  combined.  The  other  was  the  Jumna 
Musjid  Mosque,  considered  by  some  even  more  beautiful  than 
the  Taj  Mahal.  There  were  several  marble  domes  on  this  beautiful 
Gem  Mosque,  alike  in  design  and  material,  all,  I  think,  older 
than  the  famous  Taj. 

The  trip  to  Agra  was  a  short  one.  In  the  morning  it  had  rained 
and  for  part  of  the  forenoon.  At  breakfast  we  wondered  if  we 
should  travel  all  the  way  to  India  and  then  see  the  Taj  Mahal  only 
in  the  rain.  However,  soon  after  lunch  it  cleared  and  we  drove  out 
to  it.  On  one  side  of  the  grounds  surrounding  it  lies  the  Jumna 
River  and  on  the  other  three  sides  are  walls,  and  at  their  centers 
lie  great  sandstone  gateways,  large  but  not  massive  or  big  enough 
to  be  more  than  a  suitable  attribute  to  the  general  plan  and  the 
mosque  itself.  The  first  real  sight  we  had  of  the  beautiful  Taj  (we 
had  previously  caught  glimpses  of  its  dome  and  minarets)  was 
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through  the  archway  of  one  of  the  gates,  as  it  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  by  the  architect  that  we  should.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  The  sky  was  a  heavenly  blue  as  the  arched  opening  of 
the  gateway  entrance  framed  the  vision.  Tall  cypresses  on  both 
sides  of  the  pool  directed  the  eye  to  the  tomb.  The  pool  itself,  con¬ 
fined  by  its  formal  marble  walls,  walks  and  copings,  widened 
before  it  reached  the  tomb  to  receive  its  reflection.  The  lawns  were 
green,  the  trees  much  darker,  and  the  contrast  with  the  marble  and 
sky  was  most  effective. 

After  viewing  the  building  from  different  angles  we  sat  down 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  and  talked  and  let  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  impress  itself  upon  us.  This  we  did  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  never  be  effaced.  As  the  shadows  of  the  cypress  trees 
lengthened  and  the  reflection  of  the  tomb  strengthened,  I  again 
took  some  cinema  pictures  with  Martha  and  the  Hadleys  as  they 
walked  alongside  the  pool  on  our  way  back  to  the  gate.  In  the 
evening  we  four  again  drove  out  to  the  Tomb  to  see  it  in  the 
moonlight.  The  night  was  mild,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  moon 
high  overhead  when  we  left.  A  more  beautiful  night  could  not 
have  been.  I  had  expected  to  find  the  marble  structure  cold  in  the 
moonight,  but  it  was  not.  Either  atmosphere  mellows  the  moon’s 
rays  or  the  marble  itself  reflected  a  warm  light.  Neither  were  the 
shadows  hard,  but  seemed  luminous.  The  contrasting  blue  back¬ 
ground  of  the  day  was  gone,  and  although  viewed  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances  at  night  it  was  less  beautiful  than  in 
the  daytime  with  its  colorful  surroundings  and  contrasting  hues. 
Especially  was  this  so  toward  evening  before  the  sun  had  set. 
True,  at  night  there  was  more  of  mystery  and  poetry  in  the  scene. 
More  for  the  imagination  and  more  to  dream  of.  For  hours  we 
sat  in  various  places  about  the  grounds  and  watched  the  light 
change  and  the  shadows  deepen  here  and  there.  About  midnight 
someone  suggested  that  we  return  to  the  hotel.  I  said,  “In  a  little 
while  the  moon’s  light  will  advance  and  we  shall  see  this  front 
and  its  shadowed  recesses  more  beautiful  than  ever.  How  long, 
Dr.  Hadley,  will  it  be  before  the  moon  reaches  that  point?”  He 
made  a  little  mental  calculation  and  said,  “Never.”  I  write  this  as 
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it  is  indicative  of  his  remarkable  mind.  On  the  train  I  was  reading 
Kim  and  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  verses  Kipling  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  chapters: 

Something  I  owe  to  the  soil  that  grew — 

More  to  the  life  that  fed — 

But  most  to  Allah  who  gave  me  two 
Separate  sides  to  my  head. 

I  would  go  without  shirts  or  shoes 
Friends,  tobacco  or  bread, 

Sooner  than  for  an  instant  lose 
Either  side  of  my  head. 

I  started  the  first  line  and  he  finished  the  verses.  His  mind  seemed 
not  only  to  imagine  and  reason  but  to  retain  everything  he  had 
ever  read  or  heard. 

As  we  came  away,  a  Mohammedan  with  a  high  tenor  voice 
gave  the  muezzin  call  under  the  central  dome.  Its  weird  sound 
seemed  to  float  around  and  over  the  sarcophagi  of  Shah  Jehan 
and  his  wife,  then  ascend  to  the  dome  and,  fainter  and  fainter, 
mount  upward  to  Allah. 

The  trip  across  India  gave  us  in  a  superficial  way  a  good  idea 
of  the  rural  country.  Part  of  the  lands  were  cultivated,  part  jungle, 
and  some  bad  lands  that  never  can  be  reclaimed  for  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  last  looked  like  the  bombed  fields  of  France  after  the  first 
World  War.  Every  grain  field  seemed  to  have  a  watchman  who 
avoided  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun  by  taking  refuge  in  a  small 
thatched  hut  which  looked  like  a  single  large  corn  shock.  Poor, 
small  mud  villages  were  frequent  and  each  had  a  community 
center  which  was  the  common  village  well.  No  good  buildings 
except  here  and  there  an  old  mosque  or  tomb.  Altogether  the 
country  looked,  in  January,  dry  and  parched  and  very  poor. 

In  Ceylon  we  saw  the  first  signs  in  some  days  of  happiness  and 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  for  in  India  life  seemed  a  sor¬ 
rowful  thing.  We  also  saw  a  few  elephants  on  the  island,  which 
we  had  been  surprised  not  to  see  in  India.  The  cruise  manager  had 
arranged  to  run  from  Colombo  up  to  Kandy  in  motors  and  re- 
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turn  the  same  day.  I  found  that  I  could  get  an  excellent  room  at  a 
hotel  there  and  return  the  next  day  by  railroad.  As  the  grades 
for  steam  trains  had  to  be  much  more  gradual  than  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  trip  back,  winding  around  the  valleys  luxuriant  with 
tropical  verdure,  gave  us  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Ceylon  than 
we  had  had  from  the  highway. 

Our  room  at  Kandy  was  a  large  one  in  front,  overlooking  the 
wide  street  and  a  lake  just  across  it.  Just  before  light  I  awoke  and 
saw  a  faint  outline  of  my  wife  on  the  balcony  overhanging  the 
street.  Thinking  of  the  elephants  we  had  seen  the  previous  day, 
I  called  out,  “What  are  you  doing,  looking  for  elephants?”  Just  as 
I  spoke  and  arose,  we  heard  a  little  bell  and  shuffling  of  feet  and 
there,  coming  down  the  roadway  out  of  the  misty  dawn,  was  a 
great  elephant,  with  his  mahout  in  flowing  white  robes  sitting  on 
his  head.  Without  his  little  bell  you  would  hardly  have  known  he 
was  passing  unless  you  were  familiar  with  the  soft  shuffle  of  his 
great  feet.  As  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  lake  he  turned  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  darkness  leaving  us  to  wonder  whether  we  were 
awake  or  dreaming. 

After  India  and  Ceylon  came  Sumatra  and  Java  with  their 
teeming  millions,  rice  fields,  and  tropical  climate.  Just  before  we 
reached  Padang,  Sumatra,  we  crossed  the  Equator  with  cere¬ 
monies  supposed  to  be  appropriate.  It  gave  opportunity  to  part  of 
the  staff  and  some  of  the  passengers  to  let  off  a  little  pent-up 
roughhouse  steam. 

We  went  through  Java  as  far  as  Djokiakarta,  crossing  innu¬ 
merable  mountain  streams  tumbling  and  rushing  down  to  water 
the  great  flat  paddy  fields  stretching  away  on  the  plains  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see. 

From  Djokiakarta  we  motored  out  to  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Boroboedoer  that  lay  buried  for  centuries.  We  were  overtaken 
on  our  way  back  by  a  violent  tropical  storm.  I  noticed  the  native 
women  leaving  their  work  in  the  fields,  and  as  they  hurried  for 
shelter  each  selected  a  mammoth  banana  leaf  which  served  as  a 
kind  of  umbrella  reaching  from  the  crowns  of  their  heads  down 
their  backs  until  it  reached  their  knees  or  below.  Sitting  with  the 
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chauffeur  on  the  front  seat,  I  turned  around  to  Dr.  Hadley  and 
said,  “From  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  I  notice  that  woman 
in  extremis  has  gone  to  the  leaf  of  a  tree  for  protection” ;  wonder¬ 
ing  what  response  he  would  make.  “Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  she 
cares  a  fig  anyway,”  came  flashing  back. 

At  Singapore  we  parted  with  the  cruise  and  a  little  later  took  a 
Dollar  boat  for  Penang  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  then  back 
to  Ceylon  and  Colombo.  Here  we  stayed  a  week  or  more  in  the 
famous  Galle  Face  Hotel  and,  after  considerable  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  return  passage,  we  embarked  on  the  Orsova  of  the  Orient 
Line.  We  had  been  very  careful  in  regard  to  our  food  and  drinking 
water,  but  before  we  reached  the  very  blue  Red  Sea,  Martha  came 
down  with  a  fever  which  the  very  ordinary  ship’s  doctor  was 
unable  to  cope  with.  We  had  expected  to  go  by  train  to  Cairo, 
but  were  glad  enough  that  Martha  could  sit  up  part  of  the  day  as 
we  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
perience.  Meeting  and  passing  the  world’s  traffic  east  and  west. 
Steaming  quietly  through  the  desert  and  cultivated  fields  and 
from  our  elevated  position  on  deck  looking  far  away  over  the 
strange  country,  it  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  way  to  Naples,  snow-capped  Mt.  Ida  on  Crete  was  the 
outstanding  scenic  memory.  I  was  greatly  relieved  when  we  were 
finally  safe  on  land  and  housed  in  the  Excelsior  Hotel  at  Naples. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  anxious  days  as  Dr.  Malardo  worked  so 
intelligently  to  diagnose  and  then  cure  Martha.  She  had  picked 
up  a  germ  which  laid  her  low  with  enteric  fever  complicated  with 
colitis.  Those  were  three  anxious  weeks.  Then  my  dear  wife  began 
to  get  stronger  under  Dr.  Malardo’s  wonderful  direction,  and  was 
soon  well  enough  to  take  the  trip  to  Taormina,  in  Sicily.  While 
Martha  was  ill  in  Naples,  time  hung  heavy  for  her  husband.  At 
times  the  wind  was  cold  and  harsh  and  not  suited  to  my  breathing 
apparatus.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  stay  still,  and  so  day  after 
day  bucked  into  the  head  winds  in  my  walks  along  the  harbor 
when  I  could  hardly  breathe.  On  some  days  I  explored  here  and 
there  and  came  to  know  the  city.  I  became  interested  in  the  Nuovo 
Castle,  which  was  being  restored  at  the  time.  From  our  rooms  in 
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the  Excelsior  Hotel  we  looked  down  on  the  Ovo  Castle,  long  since 
given  up  to  a  few  poor  people  living  in  its  upper  regions,  and  a  res¬ 
taurant  on  the  sea.  One  of  the  kings  of  Naples  built  the  Nuovo 
Castle,  fortress  and  residence,  at  the  time  overhanging  the  sea,  but 
now  surrounded  by  docks  and  piers  where  ships  of  small  size  come 
and  go.  I  made  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  Castle  with  its  four  great  cir¬ 
cular  towers,  and  often  strolled  around  the  courtyard  and  watched 
the  renovation  from  the  outside,  for  entering  the  Castle  was  for¬ 
bidden.  One  Sunday,  however,  I  was  looking  around  when  the 
watchman  told  me  if  I  would  go  over  near  a  particular  entrance 
door  he  would  go  inside  and  as  I  walked  along  he  would  open  the 
door  so  that  I  could  enter.  I  did  so  and  soon  found  myself  in  a 
large  room,  the  chapel,  as  I  remember  it,  where  the  frescoes  were 
being  restored.  From  there  I  went  into  the  banquet  hall,  a  room 
about  one  hundred  feet  square  with  a  groined  ceiling,  very  flat,  a 
remarkable  feat  in  engineering  and  possible  only  because  of  the 
massive  towers  at  the  four  corners  and  the  heavy  walls  connecting 
them.  A  balcony  projected  from  one  of  these  walls,  some  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  floor,  for  the  musicians.  The  circular  stairway 
in  one  of  the  towers  surrounded  a  well  that  extended  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  to  the  waters  of  the  sea  once  lapping  under  it. 
The  caretaker  told  me  that  many  a  victim  had  been  thrown  down 
to  the  sea  through  this  well.  I  was  skeptical  until  I  went  with  him 
to  the  dungeon,  but  not  after  that.  Down  a  winding  narrow  stone 
stairway  for  several  flights  we  went  and  landed  in  an  octagonal 
room  perhaps  twenty  feet  across,  with  a  groined  roof.  The  tri¬ 
angular  sections  of  the  roof  met  in  its  center.  I  observed  a  slot  or 
hole  at  that  point  about  twenty-four  inches  by  six  inches,  and 
found  that  was  where  the  guillotine  board,  when  raised,  went 
through  the  ceiling.  Directly  below  was  a  ring  attached  to  a 
section  of  the  floor,  a  stone  about  two  feet  square.  When  the  castle 
was  built  this  dungeon  also  overhung  the  water  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  spirit  had  departed  the  body  could,  without  any  fuss,  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  For  some  reason  that  was  not  always  done, 
for  on  the  sides  of  this  octagonal  room  were  stone  coffins  each 
with  its  ghastly  victim,  dried  for  more  than  a  century.  All  were  of 
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noble  rank  and  clothed  as  befitting  it.  A  general,  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  military  garb;  a  cardinal,  in  his  crimson  robe  and  gold 
buttons,  each  with  his  head  placed  in  the  coffin  but  separated  a 
little  from  the  torso.  Most  pitiful  of  all  was  a  queen  (who,  I 
could  not  find  out)  severed  by  the  guillotine  across  the  breast  and 
then  put  into  her  sarcophagus.  The  dust  of  years  had  settled  down 
and  dulled  the  splendor  of  their  robes,  but  it  required  little  imagi¬ 
nation  to  reconstruct  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  Why  were  these  few  re¬ 
tained  in  their  open  coffins  unless  the  murderer  came  here  to  gloat 
over  their  deaths? 

Among  the  other  interesting  things  in  the  castle  was  a  store  of 
many  perfectly  rounded  granite  balls  varying  in  size  from  per¬ 
haps  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  a  reminder  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  fortresses  had  to  be  demolished,  if  at  all,  by  batter¬ 
ing  rams  and  these  heavy  stones  which  were  catapulted.  I  was 
glad  indeed  to  put  all  these  scenes  and  the  worry  of  Martha’s  ill¬ 
ness  behind  us  and  start  for  Sicily. 

Years  before,  Martha  had  visited  Taormina  and  always  longed 
to  see  it  again,  and  especially  to  have  me  do  so.  The  San  Domenico 
Hotel,  once  a  monastery,  with  its  garden,  chapel,  and  cell  rooms, 
was  all  much  as  she  had  seen  it  more  than  twenty  years  before. 
We  took  long  walks  out  from  the  town  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  shops.  Here  we  bought  the  fifteenth  century  primitive 
from  Leader  Williams,  the  Capo  di  Monte  plates  given  by  the 
King  of  Naples  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and  the  blue  brocade,  now  in 
my  studio,  as  well  as  some  of  the  marble  fragments  built  into  the 
Sunny  ledge  terrace  wall.  Also  the  two  ancient  Grecian  oil  jars 
used  on  our  terrace. 

One  evening  after  dinner  we  sat  sipping  our  coffee  when,  at  a 
nearby  table,  I  noticed  a  man  who  looked  familiar.  As  I  rose  he 
also  rose  and  came  over  to  us.  It  was  my  cousin  Leonard  Jenkins. 
With  him  was  his  wife,  Delphine.  His  father,  Dr.  Newell  S. 
Jenkins,  was  a  distant  cousin  and  lifelong  friend  of  my  father,  a 
man  of  charming  personality  and  unusual  ability.  I  had  first  met 
Leonard  when  he  came  to  Yale  from  Dresden,  where  his  family 
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lived,  and  he  visited  us  at  Kensington  on  a  weekend.  Years  later 
I  was  in  the  Duquesne  Club  in  Pittsburgh,  sitting  at  a  table,  when 
two  men  joined  us.  One  was  Leonard.  I  think  I  had  not  seen  him 
since.  We  found  this  long-lost  cousin  and  his  wife  very  congenial, 
and  they  added  much  to  our  happiness  while  in  Taormina. 

In  gratitude  for  saving  his  kingdom,  the  King  of  Naples  gave 
Lord  Nelson  a  great  estate  of  some  eighty  thousand  acres  on  the 
shoulder  of  Mt.  Aetna  some  sixty  miles  from  Taormina.  Leonard 
obtained  permission  to  visit  it  and  invited  us  to  go  with  them.  The 
trip  was  over  roadways  winding  up  valleys  between  the  ancient 
lava  flows  and  often  in  channels  cut  through  recent  streams  of  it. 
In  one  place  the  great  flow,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  had  come 
down  a  valley  toward  a  village  and  stopped  not  one  hundred  yards 
away ;  and  now  the  black  mass  overhung  the  village,  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  peasants.  It  was 
raining  when  we  reached  the  Villa  D’Este.  A  descendant  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  owned  the  estate,  did  not  live  here,  and  the  buildings 
themselves  were  not  in  good  repair  exteriorly,  but  the  gardens  with 
their  box  hedges  and  tall  cypress  trees  were  very  beautiful.12  We 
had  taken  a  picnic  lunch,  but  as  it  was  raining  the  Englishman 
who  had  charge  of  the  estate  insisted  on  our  eating  in  the  dining 
room.  Two  servants  set  the  table,  made  coffee,  and  brought  out  a 
very  old  bottle  of  wine.  We  afterward  learned  that  it  was  from 
the  stock  Lord  Nelson  had  left  there.  It  was  a  wild  country  princi¬ 
pally  given  up  to  growing  wheat,  where  arable.  A  few  years  back 
the  owner  never  let  anyone  know  the  route  he  would  take  to 
Taormina,  fearing  brigands,  most  of  whom,  when  we  were  there, 
had  left  for  free  America. 

Both  the  Jenkins  danced  beautifully,  and  as  the  music  at  the 
hotel  was  excellent  we  enjoyed  dancing  with  them.  Near  us  in 
the  dining  room  was  a  very  attractive  middle-aged  man  who 
smiled  as  Martha  nodded  to  him.  When  we  found  it  was  Lord 
Astor  she  stopped  nodding,  but  we  did  meet  him  and  his  daughter 

12.  Among  my  films  is  one  showing  the  gardener  giving  Delphine  a  bunch  of 
flowers. 
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later  on.  The  latter  was  there  for  an  injured  back  resulting  from  a 
fall  from  a  horse.  She  is  the  girl  with  a  crutch  or  cane  going  up 
the  steps  in  my  film  of  San  Domenico  garden.  I  painted  one  pic¬ 
ture  while  here,  the  little  old  garden  of  a  villa  in  the  center  of 
the  town. 

My  cousin  Roswell  and  his  wife,  Adeline,  had  never  been 
abroad,  and  were  now  to  meet  us  in  Naples  for  only  a  week  or 
ten  days  together,  so  we  decided  to  spend  most  of  it  in  Rome, 
where  only  Martha  had  been  before.  I  omitted  to  say  that  when 
Martha  was  ill  in  Naples  I  had  gone  out  and  taken  a  very  good 
film  of  Vesuvius  and  had  rambled  over  the  Pompeii  excavations. 
We  had  taken  the  Amalfi  drive  and  visited  Sorrento  with  the 
Hadleys  the  winter  before.  The  Roswell  Moores  stayed  a  few 
days  with  us  at  the  Excelsior  Hotel  in  Naples,  and  then  we  went 
to  the  Hotel  De  Russi  in  Rome.  We  shall  never  forget  that  week. 
The  Colosseum,  the  Forum,  the  Pantheon,  and  trips  outside 
Rome  together  were  most  delightful.  To  Tivoli,  Hadrian’s  Villa, 
and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  Weeks  always  come  to  an  end,  and 
with  reluctance  we  all  left  for  Naples  and,  on  a  rainy  day,  Ros¬ 
well  and  Adeline  saw  us  board  the  steamship  Augustus  bound 
for  New  York,  then  slowly,  under  an  umbrella,  they  walked 
away.  This  was  my  last  sight  of  my  cousin,  who  had  been  an  inti¬ 
mate  playmate  in  boyhood  and  again  toward  the  end  of  our  lives. 
About  the  last  thing  he  said  was,  “I  wish  we  were  going  home 
with  you.  I  have  seen  enough  for  this  time.”  However,  they  took 
a  motor  trip  through  the  lake  region  of  Italy  and  finally  ended 
up  in  Paris.  After  a  game  of  golf,  which  he  did  not  feel  equal  to, 
Roswell  was  taken  to  the  American  Hospital,  developed  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  died.  We  met  Adeline  as  she  came  down  the  gang¬ 
plank  in  New  York  carrying  on  her  arm  Roswell’s  empty  over¬ 
coat  which  I  had  last  seen  on  his  back  going  from  the  ship  at 
Naples  a  few  weeks  before.  It  was  certainly  a  shock  to  us.  This 
was  in  1930.  At  the  time,  I  was  being  cared  for  and  operated  on 
by  Dr.  C.  G.  Coakley  of  New  York  and  spent  all  the  spring  going 
down  to  New  York,  sometimes  to  the  Medical  Center  and  some¬ 
times  to  our  hotel,  the  Plaza. 
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After  I  began  to  have  asthma  and  bronchitis  we  began  going  to 
a  warmer  climate  for  the  winter.  At  the  insistence  of  my  good 
friends  Charles  Sanford  of  Bridgeport  and  Fred  Kingsbury  of 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  I  joined  the  Mountain  Lake  Club 
in  Lake  Wales,  Florida.  There  is  nothing  very  interesting  to 
others  in  these  trips  to  the  Southland.  Before  1929  we  had  made 
several  such  trips  and  in  the  years  1930, 1931,  and  1933  started  in 
December  for  Florida,  sometimes  taking  our  car  on  the  steamer, 
sometimes  motoring  down.  On  our  return  the  following  spring 
we  often  worked  north  slowly,  twice  stopping  at  Augusta  for  a 
month  and  one  year  stopping  at  both  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia.  Sometimes  we  stopped  at  Washington  for 
a  few  days. 

In  1932  we  decided  to  winter  on  the  Mediterranean  and  chose 
Malaga  as  the  warmest  place  on  it.  We  sailed  on  the  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  Italian  steamship  Conte  di  Savoia  with  its  wonderful 
stabilizer.  The  ship  had  evidently  been  built  for  speed  and  de¬ 
pended  on  the  stabilizer  to  keep  her  horizontal.  As  the  new  con¬ 
traption  failed  to  work  satisfactorily,  the  boat  rolled  considerably 
more  than  most  boats.  We  landed  at  Gibraltar  before  light  and 
motored  to  Algeciras.  Almost  exhausted,  I  went  immediately  to 
bed,  staying  there  a  week  to  recuperate.  Then  we  took  a  bus,  with 
our  heavy  trunks  hoisted  to  its  top,  for  Malaga. 

The  road  kept  near  the  sea  most  of  the  way  and  took  us  through 
interesting  and  beautiful  country.  Everywhere  the  male  part  of 
the  population  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  mostly  plowing.  The 
better  farms  use  heavy  oxen  yoked  together,  the  poorer  teams 
being  two  small  asses.  The  plows  are  small  and  do  not  penetrate 
very  deeply.  In  one  place  I  was  surprised  to  see  heavy  teams  cross 
plowing  immediately  after  the  first  plow  had  done  its  work.  In 
some  fields  there  were  at  least  six  plows,  two  oxen  to  a  plow,  fol¬ 
lowing  one  another.  The  pace  was  very  slow.  Occasionally  we 
passed  a  sugar  mill,  and  in  its  vicinity  there  would  be  acres  of  sugar 
cane,  much  of  which  seemed  almost  mature  enough  for  cutting. 
The  uncultivated  regions  were  dotted  with  flocks.  Many  brown 
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goats  were  on  the  dry  hillsides  and  occasionally  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  grazed  near  a  village.  A  few  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing. 
There  were  no  farmsteads  or  patent  division  fences  between 
owners.  All  herds  and  flocks  had  their  attendants.  Besides  the 
far-reaching  grain  fields,  grazing  lands  stretched  away  mile  upon 
mile,  with  never  a  house  or  barn — for  the  people  live  in  villages. 
Nearby  are  the  vineyards,  with  their  stumpy  vines  pruned  back 
to  the  main  upright  stem  rising  less  than  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
An  orange  grove,  now  laden  with  its  fruit,  and  fig  trees  now 
standing  naked  and  white  against  any  background,  having 
neither  leaves  nor  fruit.  Everywhere  were  groves  of  scattered  olive 
trees  in  their  dull  gray  green.  While  the  men  were  working  in 
the  fields  and  groves  all  the  women  seemed  to  be  doing  the  family 
washing,  on  Wednesday ! 

A  few  miles  from  the  shore  and  paralleling  it  is  a  high  range  of 
mountains  which  wards  off  the  chilling  north  winds  and  con¬ 
serves  the  warmth  of  the  bright  sun’s  rays.  Whether  the  warmer 
air  of  the  coastal  region  strikes  the  chilling  winds  of  the  north, 
producing  much  condensation,  I  do  not  know,  but  all  along  the 
coast  at  very  frequent  intervals  were  beautiful  clear  mountain 
brooks  rushing  down  to  the  sea.  We  did  not  pass  one  of  these  that 
did  not  have  its  quota  of  washerwomen  who  depended  on  primi¬ 
tive  methods  of  starting  the  dirt  by  a  paddle  or  rubbing  on  the 
flat  stones,  instead  of  highly  advertised  cleaning  compounds.13 

There  were  few  vehicles  on  the  well-paved  roads,  but  donkeys 
and  foot  passengers  without  number.  The  little  asses  are  only  waist 
high  but  seem  strong  little  beasts.  They  move  the  commerce  of 
interior  southern  Spain.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  north. 
With  their  well-balanced  panniers,  they  carry  quite  a  heavy  load, 
which,  when  the  donkey  can  stand  it,  is  augmented  by  the  owner 
himself,  sometimes  astride,  and  sometimes  crosswise  on  top  of 
all  the  load.  Oftentimes  he  rides  with  feet  higher  than  his  hips, 
and  frequently  when  the  load  between  the  ass’s  shoulders  and  hips 

13. 1  learned  afterward  that  the  brooks  are  filled  from  time  to  time  from  showers 
and  cloudbursts  on  the  mountains.  Then  the  women  gather  their  soiled  clothes  and 
hurry  to  the  overflowing  brooks.  Wash  day  is  any  day  that  brooks  are  not  “sec.” 
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is  too  great  he  will  balance  on  the  latter  with  his  long  legs  wav¬ 
ing  in  the  wind  as  balancing  poles. 

Every  few  miles  placed  on  the  prominent  points  on  elevated 
land  were  ancient  towers  in  various  conditions  of  preservation. 
These  were  circular  in  form  and  somewhat  conical,  flaring  out  at 
the  bottom.  They  were  not  of  great  height,  and  in  appearance 
looked  like  the  tower  part  of  a  Dutch  windmill.  I  assumed  they 
were  strongholds  or  lookouts  formerly  occupied  by  soldiers  or 
watchmen  to  prevent  landing  parties,  as  they  were  all  near  the 
coast.  Later,  when  I  observed  similar  towers  inland,  I  thought  I 
must  have  been  mistaken.  While  in  Spain,  repeated  questions 
elicited  no  authoritative  knowledge  of  their  origin.  Several  years 
later,  however,  my  friend  Wells  M.  Sawyer,  the  artist,  told  me 
that  Charles  V  built  the  towers  and  that  those  in  the  interior  were 
for  the  protection  of  strategic  passes,  trails,  or  important  roads. 
He  also  said  there  is  a  well-authenticated  story  that  an  English 
admiral,  trying  to  capture  a  section  of  the  Spanish  coast,  fired  solid 
shot  repeatedly  at  one  of  these  towers.  The  balls  glanced  off  and 
he  was  unable  to  do  much  damage.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
recommended  that  similar  towers  be  built  on  the  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  still  can  be  seen  there. 

At  Malaga  we  stayed  at  the  Miramar  Hotel,  a  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  bay,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Here  in  Malaga  we 
first  met  Lady  Carter,  whose  beautiful  home,  Ilaro  Court,  we  had 
for  the  winter  of  1935-36  in  Barbados,  and  Wells  M.  Sawyer, 
the  artist,  and  his  wife,  with  whom  we  have  since  kept  in  touch 
and  who  have  visited  us  at  Sunny  ledge  and  the  Vineyard.  We 
came  to  know  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  from  China,  Dr.  Wang, 
quite  well.14  Augustine  Ferrin,  a  classmate  of  Martin  Faris,  was 
American  Consul,  and  introduced  us  to  many  charming  people. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  rented  a  large  villa  where  he  enter¬ 
tained  beautifully.  The  republican  government  was  in  the  saddle. 
A  large  number  of  churches  had  been  burned  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  empty  shells  of  masonry  still  stood  scattered  over  the 
city.  Clerics  kept  out  of  sight.  Since  the  abdication  of  Alfonso, 

14.  He  is  in  my  film  taken  at  Algeciras,  walking  with  Martha. 
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many  of  the  Royalists  had  disappeared,  and  their  homes  were  for 
lease  on  ridiculous  terms. 

I  painted  quite  a  little  this  winter,  making  sketches  and  draw¬ 
ings  for  the  “Toilers.”  The  picture  about  seventeen  inches  by 
twenty  inches  called  “Spanish  Sunshine”  I  painted  with  General 
Sir  Alfred  Edwards.  He  was  a  hero  of  Ladysmith,  having  had 
charge  of  the  Indian  troops  at  that  siege.  One  of  the  most  lovable 
men  I  have  ever  met.  Occasionally  I  have  heard  from  him  but 
he  was  not  strong,  and  I  may  have  had  my  last  letter,  for  he  was 
older  than  I. 

We  took  long  walks  with  James  Lincoln  and  his  wife,  or 
rather  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Jim,  for  she  generally  found  the 
new  trails  and  Jim  did  the  trailing  with  his  poor  feet.  He  was 
wonderful,  handicapped  as  he  was,  to  take  those  long  walks  over 
the  rough  paths  that  led  from  hacienda  to  hacienda  and  over 
the  hills  that  rose  tier  on  tier  back  of  Malaga.  We  shall  always 
feel  indebted  to  the  Lincolns  for  their  initiative  in  finding  out 
about  the  many  trips  they  planned.  We  almost  always  took  a 
bus  for  a  few  cents  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  with  lunches  in 
our  pockets  climbed  to  some  height  that  overlooked  the  bay. 
We  had  met  a  Kentucky  girl,  Virginia  Wathen,  and  her  friend 
Mile.  Anne  Marie  Costibonel,  who  had  found  where  to  hire  the 
little  burros. 

At  the  Miramar  we  first  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fernando  Gallardo 
of  Granada.  She  was  Nila  McKay  of  Tampa,  Florida.  Among 
my  letters  will  be  found  one  from  her  father,  Colonel  D.  B. 
McKay,  telling  of  her  escape  and  miraculous  preservation  in 
the  awful  civil  war  now  going  on  in  Spain.10  This  lovely  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  had  gone  to  Spain  to  visit  an  aunt,  and  Fernando  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her.  Later  he  came  to  America  and  took  his 
bride  back.  We  were  very  proud  of  Nila.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
Rollins  College,  a  coeducational  institution  where  the  customs 
are  so  different  from  those  of  the  old  families  of  Spain.  She 
adapted  herself  to  her  new  sphere,  and  took  great  pains  with 
her  speech,  which  she  had  so  perfected  in  a  few  years  that  the 

15.  Later  we  received  the  sad  news  of  her  death. 
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family  which  she  had  married  into  were  very  proud  of  her.  She 
was  so  sweet  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  me  that  we  became  very  much 
attached  to  her  as  we  might  to  a  daughter.  During  the  war 
we  had  letters  from  her,  when  for  some  reason  she  could  not 
get  letters  through  to  her  father.  When  we  returned  I  wrote  her 
father  how  proud  we  were  of  his  daughter,  and  since  then  we 
have  seen  him  in  his  home  and  hear  from  him  occasionally. 

We  had  been  entertained  during  the  winter  especially  by  Mr. 
Ferrin  and  his  friends,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  Carnival,  after 
attending  the  reception  to  the  Consuls  at  the  City  Hall,  we 
rested,  for  we  were  giving  a  dinner  party  for  about  twenty  be¬ 
fore  the  masked  ball  at  the  Miramar.  I  think  it  was  the  best 
dinner  given  during  the  season  and  it  was  wonderful  to  have  the 
ball  after  it.  I  cannot  believe  I  did  it,  but  I  danced  until  after  4 
A.M.  Rested  all  the  next  day.  I  guess  it  was  my  last  real  fling. 
I  was  sixty-nine  plus. 

A  bus  ride  over  the  mountains  that  were  so  beautiful  was 
dangerous,  and  our  interest  took  our  attention  no  farther  than 
thirty  feet  in  front  of  the  car,  for  as  we  ascended  the  first  moun¬ 
tain  from  Malaga  we  entered  a  thick  cloud  and  did  not  emerge 
until  just  before  we  descended  into  Granada.  Here  we  spent 
about  two  weeks.  Our  rooms  looked  north  to  the  great  blanket 
of  snow  capping  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  extending  well  down  its 
sides,  and  to  the  south  across  the  green  plain  perhaps  twelve  miles 
wide  and  fifty  long,  bright  green  with  grains  and  crops  and  as 
productive  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Moors  some  eight 
hundred  years  earlier. 

I  sketched  in  the  Alhambra  and  we  strolled  about  it  day  after 
day  trying  to  absorb  its  beauty  and  romance.  We  again  saw  the 
Gallardos,  whose  home  was  in  Granada,  and  they  were  more 
than  kind  to  us.  We  became  very  much  attached  to  Nila  and 
came  to  realize  she  was  one  of  the  choicest  girls  we  had  ever 
known.  Miss  Stella  Dillon,  who  has  the  Spanish  Antique  Shop 
on  Katama  Bay,  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island,  did  more  than  she 
should  in  helping  us  buy  things.  Although  in  the  business,  she 
showed  us  where  she  bought,  taking  us  personally  to  many  of 
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the  places,  and  helped  us  immeasurably.  We  had  known  her 
at  Edgartown  and  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  standing  by 
her  side  buying  flowers  in  the  market  in  Constitution  Square, 
Malaga.  In  Granada,  where  she  spends  many  winters  with  her 
aunt,  she  is  called  Dona  Estrella. 

Next  we  went  to  Cordova,  then  Seville.  At  the  latter  place 
we  saw  manuscripts  written  by  Columbus — written,  I  said,  but 
almost  printed,  and  beautifully  done.  There  was  a  drawing  by 
him  showing  a  ship  sailing  on  the  curved  surface  of  the  sea.  Also 
notes  on  the  margins  of  books  he  had  read.  It  all  left  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  not  merely  a  bold  adventurer  but  a  cultivated, 
highly  intellectual  man. 

Back  to  Algeciras  for  a  week  to  do  some  shopping  in  “Gib,” 
as  they  call  it  over  there,  and  then  on  to  New  York  on  the  rolling 
Conte  di  Savoia  again.  There  was  nothing  to  buy  in  Gibraltar 
except  tinsel  and  cheap,  worthless  trash — a  great  change  since 
Martha’s  stop  there  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 

The  next  winter  we  spent  in  Miami  and,  since  it  was  the 
fourth  or  fifth  winter  there,  I  can  remember  little  of  it  except 
that  it  was  during  the  depression  and  we  lived  simply  in  an 
apartment  on  Euclid  Avenue.  That  year  I  sat  on  the  beach  and 
drew  a  multitude  of  bathers,  in  their  natural  poses,  unknown 
to  the  innocent  and  unremunerated  models.  It  would  seem  as 
though  this  would  require  rapid  work.  On  the  contrary,  I  found 
that  each  individual  unconsciously  had  favorite  positions  which 
were  almost  always  returned  to  from  time  to  time.  I  therefore 
kept  the  drawings  of  several  in  the  works  at  once.  After  some 
weeks  of  this  I  took  a  thirty-by-forty  canvas  called  “Miami 
Beach,”  anchored  it  with  my  easel  in  the  gusty  wind,  and  day 
after  day  painted  the  gay  scene  under  the  admiring  gaze  and 
with  the  disconcerting  questions  of  a  continual  audience.  Martha, 
our  daughter,  posed  for  some  of  the  figures  in  the  near  fore¬ 
ground.  That  year  I  painted  another  picture  I  called  “The 
Bathers.”  The  scene  was  on  Tahiti  Beach  at  Coral  Gables,  but 
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the  figures  were  painted  on  the  sand  at  Miami  Beach  where  I 
took  the  models  who  came  over  from  Miami  City. 

In  our  trip  to  Japan  and  China,  on  our  way  out,  we  stopped 
for  a  day  at  Honolulu.  Elizabeth  Bryan’s  friend,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Gregory,  met  us  on  the  pier  with  her  car  and  spent  the  day  with 
us,  taking  us  to  lunch  at  the  Outrigger’s  Club,  dining  with  us 
at  the  Moana,  then  the  best  hotel,  and  left  us  at  2  A.M.  at  the 
pier.  The  memory  of  that  wonderful  day  had  always  been  a 
lure  to  take  us  back.  So  when  the  question  of  where  to  go  next 
year  arose  we  decided  to  see  “the  Sandwich  Islands,”  as  they  were 
once  called.  We  crossed  the  continent  via  Nashville  and  Pulaski, 
stopping  to  see  our  grandchild,  little  Allen,  Jr.  We  also  visited 
El  Paso,  Phoenix,  and  Palm  Springs,  where  we  had  gone  in  1919 
or  1920,  when  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  palms  and  spring 
there.  On  that  trip  we  had  driven  over  from  Riverside. 

We  took  the  long  drive  out  to  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  and  stayed 
overnight  in  the  old  mining  town  of  Globe.  The  much-talked-of 
dam  stood  high  in  the  air  with  no  water  on  either  side.  The 
small  amount  of  water  that  came  down  the  river  was  carried 
in  a  canal  or  sluice  to  the  top  of  the  dam  and  used  for  power; 
the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  was  all  gone.  The  dam  was 
built  with  Federal  funds  largely  raised  in  the  East,  and  it  was 
to  be  a  revolving  fund.  I  understand  it  has  failed  to  revolve.  The 
motor  ride  and  changes  of  temperature  and  elevation  did  me 
up  for  a  few  days. 

In  Los  Angeles  Frank  and  Laura  Heald  met  us  on  our  arrival. 
In  deciding  on  Hawaii  we  had  in  mind  our  great  desire  to  see 
Grace,  our  sister-in-law,  who  had  left  the  East  a  few  years  before 
to  join  her  sister,  Anne  Robbins.  We  spent  a  few  happy  days 
together  in  Oakland,  and  then  back  to  Los  Angeles  where  the 
Healds  met  us  again,  then  on  to  Honolulu.  On  the  steamer,  and 
sitting  near  us  in  the  dining  saloon,  was  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam 
on  her  way  out  to  Honolulu  to  fly  back  to  Oakland,  California. 
This  she  accomplished  safely,  making  the  first  solo  trans-Pacific 
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flight  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States.  The  plane,  a  Lock¬ 
heed  Vega  monoplane  with  one  Wasp  engine,  which  was  lashed 
on  deck,  looked  very  small  for  such  a  trip.  We  frequently  saw 
her  either  at  table  or  on  deck  examining  her  plane,  but  did  not 
meet  her.  She  was  very  attractive  and  reminded  us  of  our  daughter 
Martha  in  many  ways. 

We  think  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  where  we  first  stayed 
a  week  or  ten  days,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  hostelry 
we  know.  We  took  an  apartment  nearby,  but  soon  I  could  not 
breathe  and  even  went  to  the  hospital  for  two  nights,  finding 
no  relief.  We  packed  and,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Nils  P.  Larson, 
the  head  of  the  hospital,  started  for  a  little  hotel  on  the  Parker 
Ranch  on  Hawaii  Island,  the  largest  of  the  group.  At  Hilo, 
Annabelle  Ruddel,  Sandy  Low’s  sister,  met  us  and  took  us  to 
her  home.  The  next  day  her  son  drove  our  car,  and  she  hers,  the 
sixty  miles  up  three  thousand  feet  to  the  little  hotel  on  the  ranch 
at  Kamuela. 

I  am  sure  these  were  anxious  days  for  Martha,  for  here  she  was, 
with  a  husband  who  seemed  all  in,  no  hospital,  no  doctor,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  cruel  climate.  For  the  first  few  days,  a 
fierce  wind  blew  constantly  and  much  colder  than  we  had  had 
for  months.  Every  day,  however,  we  walked  into  the  wind  as 
far  as  I  could  and  then  back  to  the  little  Waimea  Hotel  where 
the  manager,  Miss  Maclean,  a  former  nurse,  saw  that  we  were 
comfortably  cared  for  and  tucked  into  bed  at  9  P.M.  with  great 
stone  hot  water  bottles  at  our  feet.  Each  day  I  was  better,  and 
before  the  three  weeks  we  stayed  there  had  gone  I  was  hunting 
plover  on  Mauna  Loa’s  shoulder  six  thousand  feet  above  Hilo. 

The  Parker  Ranch  was  established  several  generations  ago 
and  is  one  of  the  very  large  ranches  of  the  world.  On  the  side  of 
Mauna  Loa,  some  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  great 
flocks  of  sheep  graze  the  year  around.  On  the  great  plains,  three 
thousand  feet  below,  fifty  thousand  white-faced  Hereford  beef 
cattle  feed  knee  deep  in  forage  that  not  only  gives  them  bone 
and  muscle  for  growth  but,  without  grain,  fattens  them  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  animals  have  been  gradually  improved  by  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  pure-bred  herd  headed  by  the  finest  bulls  obtainable. 
The  ranch  operates  a  dairy  of  some  two  hundred  milch  cows, 
and  breeds  and  trains  thoroughbred  horses,  which  have  a  ready 
sale  in  California.  Practically  all  the  beef  is  consumed  on  the 
islands.  The  United  States,  with  its  two  army  barracks  and  great 
Naval  Station  in  Pearl  Harbor,  is  the  largest  customer.  One  can 
find  any  temperature  desired  on  this  ranch,  from  the  snow  on 
Mauna  Loa  to  the  almost  tropical  climate  on  the  seashore.  From 
our  hotel,  at  Kamuela,  I  could  motor  about  a  mile  and  then 
coast  down  a  winding  road  of  gradual  grade  about  eight  miles 
to  the  sea,  where  we  lay  on  the  sand  and  bathed  in  the  comfortable 
water.  Nearby  there  was  a  corral  where,  each  week,  prime  beef 
animals  were  confined  for  shipment  to  Honolulu.  The  skill  with 
which  they  were  put  on  board  the  steamer  was  remarkable.  As 
there  was  no  dock  and  the  shore  was  not  precipitous,  the  ship 
had  to  anchor  some  distance  out.  A  lighter  would  anchor  where 
the  water  was  a  little  deeper  than  a  beef  animal  could  stand  in. 
A  cowboy  on  horseback  would  enter  the  corral  and  lasso  a  steer 
around  the  horns,  the  gate  would  be  opened,  and  out  and  down 
the  beach  would  start  the  two.  As  the  animal  approached  the 
water,  he  would  brace  his  front  feet  to  stop,  but  just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  another  cowboy  would  throw  a  lasso  over  its  rump  and, 
fearful  of  being  ended  over,  the  steer  would  gallop  out  into  the 
water,  where  the  two  horsemen  soon  had  him  helpless  and  float¬ 
ing  in  water  over  his  head.  The  steers  were  tied  alongside  the 
lighter,  three  on  each  side,  taken  to  the  steamer,  and  by  power 
lifted  on  board.  The  horses  used  for  this  purpose  week  after 
week  understood  what  was  wanted  and  seemed  to  enjoy  hustling 
the  steers  down  the  sandy  beach  and  out  into  deep  water. 

On  our  way  back  to  Hilo  we  circled  the  island,  calling  on  Sandy 
Low’s  aunt,  Mrs.  Hind,  at  Puu-Waa-Waa  Ranch;  then  to  beauti¬ 
ful  Kona  Inn,  where  we  stayed  two  nights.  Here  we  found  Sandy 
Low’s  Aunt  Mary  Low,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  royal  palace 
of  the  former  king,  Kalakaua.  A  very  talented  woman,  she  enter¬ 
tained  us  at  lunch,  and  as  she  told  us  stories  of  the  past  and  later 
showed  us  pictures  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  many 
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interesting  things  connected  with  it,  we  felt  great  regret  that  a 
race  that  could  produce  these  strong  men  and  very  beautiful 
women  should  pass  away. 

Our  Japanese  boy  drove  us  through  coffee  plantations  then  in 
blossom,  and  we  continued  to  circle  the  island  to  the  Volcano 
House  with  the  steaming  craters  nearby,  and  lovely  Mauna  Loa 
with  its  cap  of  snow  in  the  distance. 

Soon  we  were  back  in  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel.  While  we 
were  in  Honolulu  Mrs.  Gregory,  to  whom  we  had  become  much 
attached,  did  everything  that  could  be  done  for  a  happy  stay. 
The  Lowreys — he  a  classmate  of  Louis  Young’s  at  Harvard — 
had  the  nicest  family  we  ever  knew — six  children.  Sandy  Low’s 
sister,  Clorinda,  was  very  sweet  to  us ;  she  met  us  when  we  arrived, 
invited  us  to  her  place  on  the  sea,  etc.  Harry  Lucas  also  welcomed 
us  with  flowers. 

When  our  son  Maxwell  and  Alice,  his  wife,  were  in  France, 
Dr.  Samuel  Underhill  and  his  wife,  Alice’s  cousin,  were  very 
gracious  in  their  hospitality  and  attention.  Alice  told  us  they 
were  to  be  in  Honolulu  when  we  were  there,  at  “Hal  Dorey’s,” 
and  to  look  them  up.  Martha  made  some  inquiries,  but  found  no 
one  who  knew  the  Hal  Doreys.  Finally  someone  said  “Why, 
don’t  you  mean  General  Halstead  Dorey  (Do-ray),  who  is  in 
command  of  Schofield  Barracks?”  A  little  later  our  dear  friends, 
the  William  C.  Cheneys,  who  were  visiting  the  Doreys,  called  us 
by  telephone.  They  were  sailing  for  home  the  following  day. 
They  came  in  and  lunched  with  us  before  our  departure  for  Hilo. 
Later,  on  our  return  from  the  Parker  Ranch,  we  had  tea  with 
the  General  and  his  wife,  and  I  accompanied  him  when  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  troops. 

While  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian,  we  came  to  know  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perry  of  Newport.  On  the  evening  before  our  departure  for 
home,  they  asked  us  to  take  dinner  with  them.  The  only  other 
guests  were  Admiral  Harry  Erwin  Yarnell  and  his  wife.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Far  East  where,  in  command  of  our  Pacific 
Fleet,  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  an  unprecedented  inter- 
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national  situation  during  the  last  few  years.  Like  so  many  of  our 
strong  men  of  the  navy,  he  was  modest  and  unassuming. 

As  we  entered  the  Royal  Hawaiian  dining  room  one  morn¬ 
ing,  a  very  beautiful  young  woman  was  sitting  at  a  table  where 
she  could  look  out  on  Waikiki  Beach.  The  morning  sun  trans¬ 
muted  her  hair  into  an  aureole.  Framed  by  the  window  casing, 
she  made  a  wonderfully  beautiful  picture.  During  the  meal  I 
remarked  to  Martha,  “I  would  like  to  paint  her  right  where  she 
is,”  having  no  idea  we  would  ever  meet  her.  Later  we  came  to 
know  this  beautiful  German  woman  and  her  talented  husband, 
Professor  Linnenkamp.  He  was  a  painter  and  writer.  They  were 
spending  some  three  or  four  years  encircling  the  globe.  He  had 
painted  many  portraits  of  celebrities,  and  had  some  commissions 
in  Hawaii.  At  first  he  had  a  large  suite  at  the  hotel  where  he 
exhibited  his  pictures.  One  day,  out  for  a  short  walk,  they  passed 
a  very  charming  little  house  surrounded  by  a  hedge.  Frau  Linnen¬ 
kamp,  who  had  a  little  child  born  on  their  trip,  said,  “I  wish 
we  could  have  a  little  home  just  like  this.”  “You  may  have  it,” 
came  a  voice  from  behind  the  hedge.  So  they  took  it  over,  with 
servants  also.  The  Professor  not  only  painted,  but  wrote  and 
illustrated  articles  for  an  art  magazine  in  Leipsic.  We  came  to 
know  them  well  and  liked  them.  Several  years  after  our  return 
to  America,  we  were  breakfasting  in  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New 
York,  when  Linnenkamp  saw  us,  came  in  and  said  he  was  living 
there  and  painting  quite  a  number  of  portraits  of  captains  of 
industries,  and  had  several  of  his  pictures  in  his  suite.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  meet  my  friend,  Jonas  Lie,  the  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  I  arranged  a  lunch  for  the 
following  day.  After  lunch,  Linnenkamp  asked  us  to  see  his  work. 
I  was  glad  he  did,  for  in  Honolulu  there  was  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  of  its  value.  I  thought  there  were  in  his  work  some 
faults  so  many  painters  have,  who  first  were  illustrators.  When 
I  next  saw  Lie,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Linnenkamp’s 
work.  “Not  good,”  he  said.  Between  the  time  we  knew  the 
Linnenkamps  in  Honolulu  and  the  time  we  saw  him  in  New 
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York,  we  heard  he  had  been  made  by  Hitler  director  of  all  art 
in  Germany — whatever  that  might  mean.  In  New  York,  he 
said  he  had  resigned  and  was  living  in  this  country.  Since  then 
we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  about  him. 

At  Honolulu  we  saw  our  old  friends  the  Harringtons  and  their 
sister  Celia  Mix.  Mrs.  Gregory’s  husband,  Dr.  Herbert  Gregory, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop  Museum,  was  not  well,  but  did 
more  than  he  should  for  us.  He  had  us  for  luncheon  at  the  Country 
Club,  entertained  us  many  times  at  their  new  home,  and  invited 
us  to  a  dinner  at  the  Chinese  restaurant  which  I  was  not  well 
enough  to  attend.  Maurice  Pease’s  classmate,  Charles  Judd,  and 
his  wife  took  her  artist  brother  and  us  to  their  cottage  on  the  sea 
and  helped  make  our  stay  delightful.  Going  over  on  the  steamer 
was  Alanson  B.  Houghton  who  had  been  Ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many  right  after  the  first  World  War  and  later  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  With  him  were  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
a  Miss  Watson  of  England.  The  girls  and  he  played  golf  every 
forenoon  and  I  joined  them  as  often  as  I  cared  to  play.  The 
daughter  played  in  the  eighties  and  the  men  played  the  girls 
usually  successfully.  Later  Mr.  Houghton  picked  me  up  with  his 
boat  at  Oak  Bluffs  for  games  in  New  Bedford  and  Marion  on 
Buzzard’s  Bay.  When  we  left  the  island,  many  of  our  friends  saw 
us  off  on  the  Lurline  with  leis  in  abundance,  and  we  sailed  away 
to  the  beautiful  strains  of  “Aloha  Oe.” 

So  we  were  again  on  the  Pacific  on  our  way  home.  Frank  and 
Laura  Heald  were  at  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  with  their  car,  and 
took  us  to  the  Hotel  Vista  del  Arroyo  where  we  stayed  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  starting  east. 

The  spring  wild  flowers  were  more  beautiful  that  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  remembrance  of  the  old  settlers.  The  Healds 
took  us  to  the  Bakersville  Valley  where  the  seas  of  the  blue  lupin 
extended  for  miles  on  the  plains  and  the  hillsides  were  golden 
with  poppies.  Careful  examination  would  disclose  numberless 
varieties  of  wild  flowers — pink,  white,  yellow  and  blue,  yet  the 
general  effect  was  blue  on  the  great  level  flats,  and  green  and 
yellow  and  orange  on  the  hillsides.  After  we  had  first  looked 
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down  from  the  mountains  on  the  scene  and  had  ridden  through 
miles  of  the  flowers,  we  had  lunch  and  then  started  across  the 
great  plain  for  home.  As  we  left  a  small  village  and  came  out 
on  an  eminence  over  the  plain  we  exclaimed:  “There  is  the  sea, 
how  beautiful!”  Was  it  the  sea?  Yes,  there  in  the  distance  were 
birds  moving  on  its  surface.  As  we  drove  along  we  realized  that 
it  was  a  sea  of  flowers  and  the  distance  was  so  great  that  the  ducks 
on  the  surface  were  really  people  bending  over,  picking  the 
flowers  and  moving  around.  We  had  traveled  three  hundred 
miles  during  the  day. 

A  few  days  later  the  Healds  put  us  on  the  train  late  at  night 
at  Pasadena.  We  shall  never  forget  such  friendship  as  they  showed 
us  while  there.16 

Our  trip  home  was  uneventful  except  that  we  came  through 
the  fearful  dust-stricken  area  in  Colorado  on  our  first  trip  in  an 
air-conditioned  train,  hardly  knowing  there  was  dust  anywhere. 

While  in  Malaga  in  1933,  we  had  met  Lady  Carter,  who  once 
remarked,  “Why  don’t  you  come  to  Barbados  and  sketch  my 
house?”  Somewhere  we  learned  she  had  leased  her  home  at 
times,  and  in  1934  I  wrote  her  but  she  was  planning  to  stay  at 
home  the  next  winter.  As  our  friends  the  Earnest  Coopers  were 
in  Barbados  that  winter,  we  wrote  Lady  Carter  about  them 
and  she  entertained  them  in  her  beautiful  home,  Ilaro  Court. 
We  leased  the  place  for  the  winter  of  1935-36,  arriving  there 
early  in  December.  Lady  Carter’s  husband,  Sir  Gilbert  Carter, 
had  been  Governor  of  the  Island  and  of  the  Bahamas.  After 
his  retirement  they  had  rebuilt  an  old  typical  planter’s  mansion 
two  miles  from  Bridgetown.  Lady  Carter,  an  American  girl 
from  Boston,  was  well  educated,  had  traveled  much,  and  as 
first  lady  in  the  tropical  islands  had  shown  remarkable  ability. 
She  was  a  good  draughtsman,  had  interested  herself  in  architec¬ 
ture,  and  redesigned  Ilaro  Court,  which  was  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  Barbados.  On  our  way  down  we  saw  her  at  Antigua  and 

16.  A  little  later  the  same  year  they  motored  across  the  continent,  and  Frank  died 
in  Brookline  soon  after  their  arrival. 
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moved  into  her  home  a  few  days  after  she  had  left.  A  trained 
nurse,  Braith waite  (pronounced  “Brathit”),  was  housekeeper 
and  generally  responsible  for  the  nine  servants  as  well  as  one  or 
two  more  occasional  ones. 

During  the  winter  all  of  our  sons  and  their  wives  visited  us. 
Maurice  and  Barbara  had  planned  to,  but  went  to  Florida  to 
be  with  Martha  at  the  time  of  Charles’  tragic  death.  Will  and 
Sarah  Cheney,  and  Yale  and  Rosa  Stevens  also  visited  us.  Lady 
Carter  had  asked  her  intimate  friends  to  be  “kind  to  her  tenants,” 
and  they  were  most  kind  and  cordial.  We  shall  always  remember 
their  welcome. 

My  films  and  photographs  give  an  accurate  description  of 
Ilaro  Court,  as  well  as  my  painting,  forty  by  thirty,  of  the  pool. 
The  rooms  were  very  large,  larger  than  we  had  ever  lived  in. 
The  drawing  room,  dining  room,  and  Lady  Carter’s  bedroom 
were  all  about  forty-five  feet  long  and  of  good  proportion.  In 
redesigning  the  house,  which  was  typical  of  Barbados — a  central 
square  house  with  masonry  gallery  on  all  sides— Lady  Carter 
had  removed  the  roof  and  a  patio  took  the  place  of  the  original 
rooms.  The  gallery  which  originally  surrounded  the  house  now 
served  as  a  passageway  to  enter  all  of  the  rooms  which  she  had 
built  outside  it.  This  resulted  in  a  very  large  structure  whose 
motif  was  Italian.  In  front  was  the  entrance  hall  filled  with  Sir 
Gilbert’s  African  trophies  and  curiosities,  for  he  had  been  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Lagos  in  Africa ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  across  the  patio 
or  court,  was  the  swimming  pool  overhanging  the  garden  thirty 
or  forty  feet  below. 

A  gentle  trade  wind  moved  the  air  enough  so  we  were  never 
uncomfortable  in  the  climate  whose  temperature  ranged  be¬ 
tween  sixty-five  and  eighty-six  degrees  the  entire  winter.  Martha 
and  I  got  some  exercise  bathing  almost  every  day  at  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club,  and  frequently  in  going  around  the  golf  course. 

I  imagine  if  the  death  of  George  V,  and  later  Marty’s  great 
loss,  had  not  interfered,  we  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
a  series  of  teas,  cocktail  parties,  and  dinners.  When  in  Malaga 
I  had  taken  my  swallowtail  coat.  Then  on  a  great  gala  night  at 
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the  opening  of  the  Carnival  season  I  had  donned  it  with  an  im¬ 
maculate  white  vest,  every  Englishman  appeared  in  a  Tuxedo, 
and  the  head  waiter  and  I  were  dressed  as  twins.  When  leaving 
for  Barbados,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  tail  coat  were  well  weighed, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Barbados  is  English,  so  no  swallowtail. 
An  invitation  to  dinner  at  Government  House  came  soon  after 
our  arrival,  and  we  learned  later  that  we  were  the  only  Ameri¬ 
cans  invited.  What  to  wear?  Nothing  but  full  dress,  we  found. 
An  invitation  was  a  command,  so  I  hied  myself  to  a  tailor  and 
was  resplendent  at  the  dinner  in  a  duplicate  of  the  suit  left  for 
the  moths  at  home. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  lift  the  President’s  golf  cup  at  the 
annual  tournament.  Among  the  men  I  often  played  with  was 
Captain  Victor  Campbell  of  the  British  Navy,  retired,  who  was 
with  Scott  on  his  tragic  trip  to  the  South  Pole.  Martha  loved  his 
wife,  and  we  thought  them  the  nicest  foreign  couple  we  had 
ever  known.  The  people  we  met  and  knew  fairly  well  are  too 
many  to  tell  about.  Besides  the  Barbadians  and  English,  we 
saw  much  of  Howard  Scribner  and  his  charming  Virginia  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Drummond  and  their  two  daughters, 
of  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  and  John  Tillinghast  and  Zaidee,  his 
wife,  from  Milton,  Massachusetts — all  Americans.  This  winter 
in  the  tropics  was  so  different  from  anything  we  had  heretofore 
experienced  that  it  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  our  annual  escapes  from  cold  weather. 

Our  winter  in  the  West  Indies  in  1936  was  so  pleasant  that 
we  decided  to  go  there  again  the  following  year,  and  December 
10  found  us  settled  in  the  Casa  Blanca  Hotel  at  Montego  Bay, 
Jamaica.  The  trip  down  to  Kingston  and  then  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  rail  was  uneventful,  although  at  times  we  thought  the 
latter  might  result  in  front-page  news.  We  very  slowly  climbed 
the  grades  and  then  coasted  rapidly  down  steep  declines  that 
looked  from  the  front  window  of  the  car  where  I  was  sitting 
in  a  Morris  chair — all  the  chairs  were  the  same  and  not  anchored 
in  any  way — as  though,  as  we  rounded  a  projecting  cliff,  we 
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might  end  in  a  leap  into  an  abyss.  The  train  would,  as  it  reached 
the  critical  point,  give  a  lurch,  throw  us  against  the  side  of  the 
car  where  we  could  look  down,  down,  on  the  tops  of  coconut 
palms  and  then,  much  to  our  surprise  and  relief,  lurch  back 
as  the  engine  made  the  curve.  At  a  station  I  got  the  conductor 
and  an  agent  together  and  objected  to  the  speed  down  the  grades. 
“But,”  said  the  conductor,  “I  am  only  just  on  time — my  duty — ” 
“But,”  said  I,  “you  go  so  slowly  up  grade  and  then  race  down 
the  dangerous  inclines  to  make  up  your  time.”  “But,”  said  the 
conductor,  “my  train  is  so  heavy  today  how  can  I  keep  my  sched¬ 
ule  if  I  do  not  make  up  time  on  down  grades?”  After  trying  in 
vain  to  get  him  to  consider  “safety  first,”  I  gave  up  and  we  rolled 
into  Montego  Bay  exactly  on  time  the  ioth  of  December,  1936 
— the  day  we  learned  of  the  abdication  of  King  Edward  VIII. 

This  winter  in  the  tropics  was  a  near  tragedy.  About  a  week 
after  we  arrived  in  Montego  Bay  I  had  a  little  temperature.  The 
next  day  it  disappeared,  but  about  nine  days  later  it  reappeared, 
and  as  it  persisted  we  called  a  physician.  I  thought  from  the 
symptoms  that  I  had  a  touch  of  malaria,  as  I  had  a  chill  the  second 
time.  Dr.  Brown  gave  me  injections  back  of  my  right  hip.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  only  serious  illness  of  my  life.  Whether 
he  inoculated  me  with  the  streptococcus  germ  from  some  other 
patient  or  stirred  up  such  a  germ  lying  dormant  in  my  system, 
will  never  be  known.  In  a  few  days  the  pain  in  my  swollen  hip 
was  beyond  anything  I  had  imagined  was  possible,  and  the 
fever  increased  for  several  days.  Martha  kept  the  family  informed 
as  to  my  condition,  and  Barbara  and  Maxwell  came  down,  ar¬ 
riving  the  day  before  the  doctors  made  three  incisions  around 
my  hip.  After  I  was  well  enough  to  get  out  on  my  lovely  balcony 
over  the  sea,  a  sudden  complication  and  chill  again  sent  my 
temperature  up  over  104  degrees  F.  and  me  to  bed  again.  This 
time  Allen  and  Margaret  came  down.  A  few  days  later  one 
lung  gave  me  intense  pain  and  a  temperature  of  over  104  degrees 
F.  again.  I  had  become  very  weak  and  was  almost  ready  to 
give  up.  I  knew  of  little  except  my  pain  and  was  unconscious 
of  my  real  trouble,  believing  they  had  wrenched  my  body  in 
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turning  me  over.  Barbara  and  Maurice  came  down,  and  left 
for  home  only  after  I  was  considered  out  of  danger.  The  new 
drug  sulfanilamide  and  my  wife’s  intelligent,  unremitting  and 
loving  care,  really  saved  my  life.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  Jamaican  doctor  of  good  birth  and  education,  who  kept  up 
with  the  progress  in  his  profession  and  administered  by  hypoder¬ 
mic  needle  dose  after  dose  of  the  drug  in  the  preparation  called 
Edwenil.  My  daughter  Martha  sent  down  a  large  supply  of 
Prontosil,  the  German  preparation  of  sulfanilamide,  but  Dr. 
Brown  preferred  to  use  the  Edwenil  preparation.17 

When  I  was  first  taken  sick  in  December,  Martha  procured 
a  Jamaican  trained  nurse  who  stayed  with  me  through  the  entire 
illness  and  until  I  started  for  home  on  March  31.  Although  not 
very  strong,  this  nurse,  Enid  Whittingham,  was  most  faithful 
in  her  care.  I  believe  her  devotion  to  her  profession  would  not 
allow  her  to  slight  any  duty.  She  was  a  beautiful  character. 

This  story  of  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Before  I  was  ill,  I  played  golf  a  few  times,  but  had  seen 
little  of  the  island.  Crossing  from  Kingston  to  Montego  Bay 
when  I  arrived  had  given  me  a  good  idea  of  its  beauty.  After  I 
was  strong  enough  to  ride  short  distances,  Martha  and  I  would 
take  our  books  out  to  some  point  on  the  cool  shore,  and  spend 
the  hot  midafternoon.  When  it  was  time  to  return  to  Kingston 
and  our  home  in  Connecticut,  we  took  our  chauffeur  and  car, 
which  we  had  had  since  arriving  in  December,  and  drove  in  the 
forenoon  to  Shaw  Park.  On  the  way,  I  took  a  movie  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Roaring  River  Falls.  After  a  long  rest  and  lunch  at  the  Park, 
we  motored  to  Kingston,  a  beautiful  drive. 

In  retrospect  there  is  much  to  treasure  in  the  memory  of  this 
winter  in  the  tropics.  First  the  devotion  of  my  dearly  beloved 
wife.  For  weeks  and  weeks  away  from  home  and  among  strangers 
she  neither  spared  herself  nor  lost  her  head.  Very  important 
decisions  had  to  be  made  by  her,  schedules  of  four  nurses  planned, 

17.  Although  Dr.  Brown,  my  Jamaican  physician,  said  the  preparation  was  Eng¬ 
lish,  I  have  since  learned  it  was  of  American  manufacture.  He  probably  did  obtain 
it  from  England. 
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writing  or  cabling  daily — all  done  with  intelligence  and  loving 
care  for  my  comfort.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  un¬ 
reasonable  and  impossible  when  most  seriously  ill,  and,  she  has 
told  me,  quite  decent  in  my  convalescence.  The  experience  made 
me  most  cognizant  of  my  great  good  fortune  in  having  a  devoted 
family.  Their  loving  care  and  goodness  will  never  be  forgotten, 
nor  will  that  of  my  dear  friends.  Not  the  least  of  my  thankful¬ 
ness  is  to  the  strangers  in  Montego  Bay  who  were  so  good  to 
Martha  throughout  her  trial,  and  for  their  encouragement  to 
me  in  my  convalescence.  Even  the  black  policemen  and  chauf¬ 
feurs  waved  to  me  as  I  rode  out  the  first  few  times,  for  they  knew 
how  near  I  had  been  to  the  Great  Divide. 

Such  an  experience  seemed  like  going  out  of  the  world  and 
coming  back.  While  unconscious  only  part  of  the  time,  pain, 
weakness,  the  drowsy  condition  from  poison  all  tend  to  turn 
your  mind  from  its  accustomed  track  and  you  live  in  a  different 
world.  Then  you  learn  to  walk  again,  wondering  if  you  ever 
will.  Then  with  the  sun  and  the  encouraging  smiles  of  friends, 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  green  palms  and  cool  breeze,  before  you 
know  it  you  are  thankful  to  everything  and  everybody  for  being 
allowed  to  live  again  and  go  on  a  few  years  more.  You  can  hardly 
believe  you  are  the  same  person  who  a  few  weeks  ago  did  not 
care  if  it  were  all  over. 
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RECREATION 

AS  A  YOUNGSTER  in  the  country  I  became  familiar  with 

ZA  all  the  animal  life  thereabouts.  Very  early  I  learned  to 
J.  A. catch  fish  with  hook  and  line  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mattabesett  River  just  east  of  our  home.  A  little  later,  I  would  lie 
on  my  belly  on  its  bridges  and  snare  the  perch  and  suckers  that 
ran  up  the  little  river  in  the  spring  and  fish  after  dark,  in  the 
nearby  ponds,  for  bullheads  and  eels,  listening,  as  I  waited  for  a 
“bite,”  to  the  “juggerrums”  as  we  called  the  big  bull  frogs.  Finally 
the  day  came  when  I  could  go  trout  fishing.  A  friend  of  my 
father’s  had  come  up  from  New  York,  and  they  were  to  go  trout 
fishing  in  the  Blue  Hills  Brook.  Father  said  I  could  go.  Then 
began  a  lifelong  sport  of  fishing  for  the  most  beautiful  and  fas¬ 
cinating  of  the  many  fish  in  our  northern  waters.  Many  times 
have  I,  with  gentle  tension,  drawn  a  brilliant  trout  across  a  little 
shingle  onto  a  mossy  bank  and  reveled  in  the  wealth  of  rich  color 
as  he  lay  there,  golden  and  pink,  on  the  contrasting  background 
of  green.  I  soon  came  to  know  that  the  trout  takes  the  color  of 
its  surroundings  as  so  many  wild  animals  do.  A  bright  sunny 
pool  in  the  meadow,  with  its  sandy  bottom,  harbored  a  brilliant 
golden  pink  fish  hardly  visible  as  he  lay  waiting  for  food  with 
only  fins  moving  slowly  to  keep  him  stationary  in  the  flowing 
stream;  while  a  trout  that  lived  under  the  big  boulder,  beneath 
the  giant  hemlock,  and  only  moved  out  for  food,  was  almost 
black  on  his  back,  with  sides  grayish — inconspicuous  in  the  dark 
water. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  life  has  been  my  recreation 
in  fly  fishing.  If  I  should  write  in  detail  of  the  trips  taken  all 
alone,  when  tired  and  sometimes  discouraged,  to  the  little  Con¬ 
necticut  streams  and  rivers  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  the  trips, 
with  a  friend,  with  their  freedom  from  worry  and  care,  they 
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alone  would  make  a  book.  Not  because  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  but  for  some  reason  every  little  detail  still  lingers  as  a 
precious  memory.  The  exhilaration  and  the  perfect  freedom 
from  care,  the  song  of  mating  birds,  the  soft  south  spring  air, 
the  moist  earth  and  its  odor,  the  delicate  spring  shades  on  hill 
and  valley,  often  against  the  dark  pines  and  hemlocks  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  the  whistle  of  the  woodchuck  scuttling  for  his  hole  or 
the  crescendo  of  the  cock  partridge’s  wings  at  indeterminable 
distance  transported  me  to  a  beautiful  and  carefree  world.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  start  without  even  knowing  our  destination. 
This  was  before  the  motor  days,  and,  as  a  team  of  our  own  to 
drive  was  usually  too  expensive.  Trolley,  railroad,  and  stage  took 
us  far  into  the  country,  where  few  cared  to  take  the  time  or 
undergo  the  rude  provision  for  their  comfort. 

Later  in  life  I  fished  many  waters  outside  the  state,  and  these 
trips  took  me  into  places  where  I  would  not  otherwise  have  gone, 
gave  me  intimate  companionship  with  friends  and  firsthand 
knowledge  of  people,  living  differently  from  those  I  had  known. 
In  my  early  days  in  Connecticut  I  had  first  fished  the  Berlin 
Crooked  and  Blue  Hills  brooks. 

When  I  was  a  school  boy  in  Hartford,  a  merchant  on  Asylum 
Street,  where  Father  used  to  buy  his  hats,  took  me  down  to 
Glastonbury  with  a  spanking  team  in  a  sporty  top  buggy.  We 
stopped  at  a  farmer’s  and  fished  for  a  long  time  with  little  suc¬ 
cess,  as  the  brook  was  very  low,  and  we  were  very  conspicuous 
in  the  bright  sunlight.  My  companion  then  introduced  me  to  a 
new  but  unlawful  way  to  get  trout,  which  I  have  never  seen 
repeated.  We  went  up  to  the  farm  house,  called  out  the  farmer, 
and  told  him  we  had  to  have  some  fish  and  asked  him  to  get  his 
basket.  He  soon  appeared  with  a  bushel  basket  and  his  long  ox 
whip  of  strong  wood.  Their  mode  of  operation  was  to  fill  the 
basket  with  leaves,  place  it  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pool  that  ex¬ 
tended  under  the  bank,  then  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  and 
poke  everywhere  with  the  butt  of  the  whip.  The  frightened  fish 
would  start  upstream  and,  finding  no  escape  in  that  direction, 
would  take  refuge  in  the  leaves  in  the  basket  sunk  in  the  stream. 
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After  taking  a  dozen  in  this  way  we  drove  home.  While  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  method  of  procurement,  the  temptation  to 
take  my  share  of  the  fish  made  me  a  participant  in  the  crime. 

When  teaching  school  in  Watertown,  I  would  rise  at  daybreak 
on  Saturdays  in  May,  walk  many  miles  north  to  a  brook  in  Morris 
that  flowed  into  the  Naugatuck  River,  now  a  part  of  the  Water- 
bury  Municipal  System,  and  come  home  again  tired  and  happy 
after  the  complete  change  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

After  I  had  located  in  New  Britain,  I  often  fished  the  two 
brooks  forming  Salmon  River,  which  furnished  the  water  for 
Craig  Mills  in  North  Granby,  where  my  father  had  taken  me 
as  a  boy,  with  my  mother’s  cousin,  Frederick  Pickett.  The  pond 
and  the  old  mill  were  owned  by  the  Godard  family,  who  operated 
a  large  farm,  saw  mill,  cider  mill,  and  a  cider  brandy  still  which 
was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  This  trip  later  brought  me  into 
pleasant  contact  with  one  of  the  sons,  George,  who  was  Librarian 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Library.  Sometimes  with  a  companion, 
we  would  drive  over  to  Simsbury  and  Avon,  and  fish  Minister’s 
Brook  or  Stratton  Brook  in  the  former  town.  My  dear  friend, 
Edward  Davison,  and  I  used  to  take  the  New  England  train 
to  Pomfret,  drive  to  his  old  birthplace  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut, 
where  his  mother  was  still  living,  and  fish  the  waters  he  had 
known  since  boyhood.  Every  hole  and  turn  in  the  brooks  were 
familiar  to  him,  and  inspired  anecdotes  of  his  early  days. 

At  one  time  I  frequently  fished  the  Barkhamstead  brooks. 
I  would  take  the  trolley  to  Plainville  the  railroad  to  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  usually  on  Friday,  late  in  the  afternoon.  From  New  Hart¬ 
ford  I  would  walk  up  over  the  hills  three  miles  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Tiffany,  who  owned  a  little  pond  and  saw  mill.  This  stream, 
after  turning  his  mill  wheels,  flowed  into  the  east  branch  of  the 
Farmington  River.  It  would  not  be  quite  dark  when  I  arrived 
and  often  I  would  get  a  few  of  the  best  fish  of  my  trip  in  the 
brief  twilight  hour  when  I  could  see  to  throw  my  fly.  A  neat 
little  room  was  always  ready  for  me  close  under  the  roof,  with 
one  small  window  beneath  the  peak  of  the  gable  through  which 
the  warm  fresh  spring  odors  crowded  to  induce  sleep.  I  could 
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hear  the  endless  murmur  of  the  waters  tumbling  over  the  dam 
when  the  “folksy”  whippoorwill  would  cease  long  enough  for 
me  to  do  so.  Out  early  the  next  morning  with  lunch  in  my  basket 
I  would  walk  upstream  to  the  great  swamp  springs,  where  the 
fish  were  black,  and  then  down  the  brook.  The  three-mile  walk 
downhill  to  the  railroad  station  was  much  to  my  liking  at  the 
end  of  a  strenuous  day. 

One  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  trip  stands  out  in  my 
memory,  for  it  was  so  different  from  the  other  simple  affairs. 
I  think  Mervin  Stanley  instigated  it.  Anyway  he,  my  father-in- 
law  William  H.  Hart,  Mr.  Davison,  and  I — much  younger  than 
any  of  them — started  on  a  driving  and  fishing  trip  of  several 
days’  duration.  Stanley  was  an  excellent  driver,  as  was  Mr.  Hart; 
Davison  and  I  were  to  do  the  fishing.  We  had  a  high-stepping 
pair  with  a  small  open  high  brake.  All  were,  throughout  the 
trip,  in  a  carefree  and  jovial  mood;  and  the  two  interests  driving 
and  fishing  seemed  to  supplement  each  other  admirably.  In  those 
days  we  seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  have  liquor  on  such  a 
trip,  and  in  the  week  we  were  away  from  home  none  was  used. 
Our  first  long  stop  was  at  New  Boston,  just  over  the  Connecticut 
line  in  Massachusetts.  Here  Mr.  Davison  and  I  did  our  best  to 
procure  fish  for  the  evening  meal,  with  fair  success.  Much  to 
our  surprise  we  found,  on  our  return  to  the  inn,  supper  ready 
with  plenty  of  trout.  It  was  a  long  time  later,  when  I  revisited 
New  Boston,  before  Mr.  Davison  and  I  could  find  out  how  the 
others,  who  were  no  fishermen,  could  have  had  such  luck.  I 
found  the  man  they  had  hired  to  fish  for  them.  He  was  still  gloat¬ 
ing  over  his  reward.  On  that  trip  we  drove  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn 
in  Stockbridge  for  headquarters,  had  our  trout  cooked  there, 
hired  another  pair  of  horses,  and  drove  all  around  Lenox  and 
other  interesting  places  before  going  home. 

Shorter  trips  included  a  day,  from  time  to  time,  with  Jack 
O’Connell  in  East  Hampton,  often  fishing  in  Hop  River  and 
brooks  in  adjoining  towns.  On  the  road  to  Providence,  at  the  foot 
of  Hampton  Hill,  there  is  a  little  brook  that  tumbles  over  a 
dam  and  then  runs  rather  rapidly  for  one  eighth  of  a  mile  before 
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it  disappears  under  the  bridge  on  the  road,  and  spreads  out  into 
a  wide  quiet  pool.  Here  I  often  stopped  on  our  way  to  the  Vine¬ 
yard,  and  took  a  few  nice  trout.  An  evening’s  fishing  with  my  old 
friend  Elisha  Cooper  near  his  home  in  Lyme,  will  always  be 
remembered.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  gathering  at  the  Hammonas- 
set  Club  just  north  of  Guilford  in  Killingly.  Here  Kent  Hubbard 
would  get  a  few  of  his  friends  together  in  time  for  evening  fly 
fishing  and  dinner,  the  detail  of  which  he  cared  for  himself 
with  great  success.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  talk  before  the  open 
fire,  the  big  round  poker  table  would  be  surrounded,  and  here 
I  played  my  first  real  poker.  As  often  with  novices,  I  was  at 
first  fortunate.  On  succeeding  gatherings  I  sometimes  lost,  but 
on  the  whole  think  I  fared  well.  The  play  stopped  at  2  A.M.,  and 
some  of  the  party  would  be  on  the  brooks  at  5. 

I  have  said  little  of  my  wife  in  recounting  these  Connecticut 
trips,  but  the  happiest  of  them  all  was  when  she  was  with  me 
in  the  beautiful  evenings,  when  we  made  a  fire  and,  while  cook¬ 
ing  the  trout,  would  watch  the  twilight  linger  and  the  moon 
rise;  then  reluctantly  go  home  in  the  blossom-laden  air.  She 
did  not  care  to  fish  and  was  lovely  in  her  patient  waiting  often 
beyond  the  appointed  hour,  for,  for  a  fisherman,  there  are  no 
hours.  To  the  east  branch  of  the  Farmington  in  Barkhamstead 
we  often  went  fishing  and  picnicking  with  our  friends,  the 
Earnest  Coopers,  or  with  our  daughter  Barbara  (a  most  ardent 
fisherwoman)  and  her  husband,  Maurice  Pease.  Our  wedding 
anniversary  trips  on  June  18  were  often  fishing  trips.  Selfish 
on  my  part  it  would  seem  but  I  am  sure  some  of  such  days  were 
as  happy  and  joyous  for  my  wife  as  for  me.  One  of  our  favorite 
places  was  Ed  Collins’  farm  in  North  Granby.1  He  lived  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  west  brook  that  runs  into  Craig  pond.  Near 
his  house,  the  stream  curves  around  an  acre  of  nature’s  garden, 
most  beautiful  at  that  time  of  the  year,  when  the  pink  and  white 
laurel  is  at  its  best.  The  tender  foliage  of  the  hillside  massed 
toward  the  west.  The  shining  sun  streamed  across  the  glade 
strengthening  the  shadows  and  brightening  the  delicate  colors  of 

1.  Now  the  home  of  my  friend,  Horace  B.  Clark,  formerly  of  Hartford. 
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the  leaves  and  flowers.  Everywhere  were  masses  of  laurel  banked 
around  the  open  glade.  Sitting  on  the  mossy  ground  surrounded 
by  such  beauty,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  brook  beside  us, 
breathing  the  fresh  warm  moist  air,  so  different  from  the  life  of 
the  winter  just  past;  such  days  with  the  one  you  loved  best 
were  never  to  be  forgotten  and  never  will  be.  I  would  seem  to  be 
rambling  on  about  my  early  fishing  experiences;  they  now  seem 
many,  notwithstanding  that  my  vacations  and  holidays  were  short 
and  little  time  for  anything  but  work  was  available.  Our  income 
during  the  first  years  of  married  life  was  hardly  sufficient  for  our 
actual  needs  and  fishing  excursions  had  to  be  one-day  affairs  or, 
if  overnight,  then  at  some  farmer’s  home  where  the  charge  would 
be  very  modest.  Later,  when  I  could  afford  it,  I  took  longer  trips 
fishing  for  larger  fish. 

The  first  of  these  trips  was  to  Nouvelle  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula 
just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Charles  F. 
Smith  of  New  Britain  had  arranged  to  go  there  with  a  friend 
from  Chicago  whom  I  will  call  H  and  who  annually  spent  his  va¬ 
cation  of  a  month  on  that  river.  Smith  had  to  give  it  up  and  I  went 
in  his  place.  I  had  at  that  time  never  been  in  Canada  fishing  and 
the  trip  gave  me  besides  experience  with  larger  fish  a  new  out¬ 
look  and  view  of  other  lands  and  peoples.  H  was  delayed  and  I 
stayed  over  a  day  in  the  comparatively  new  Frontenac  Hotel 
overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec.  A  fearful  storm  was  rag¬ 
ing  and  I  spent  most  of  the  day  in  one  of  the  window  seats  in  the 
great  circular  room  reading  Gilbert  Parker’s  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
and  looking  down  on  the  tempest  drifting  across  the  great  river. 
We  left  the  train  at  Metapedia,  where  we  spent  the  night.  I  was 
awakened  at  daylight  by  brood  sows  on  the  steep  hillside,  so  pre¬ 
cipitous  and  near  that  they  could  with  their  little  squint  eyes,  look 
right  into  my  room.  Frank  Thomson,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  was  entertaining  some  friends  on  his  house  boat, 
fishing  the  pools  he  controlled  on  the  Metapedia.  He  had  many 
guides  and  very  complete  equipment  for  salmon  fishing.  His  boat 
was  drawn  upstream  by  horses  and  moored  beside  a  pool  and 
moved  from  pool  to  pool  as  desired.  H  and  I  took  the  train  and  fi- 
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nally  reached  Nouvelle  twelve  miles  north  of  the  north  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  found  a  temporary  home  with  Lazare 
Falleau,  a  farmer. 

This  was  my  first  experience  with  the  Canadian  French  habit¬ 
ant.  Between  our  trips  up  and  down  the  river,  here  we  lived  for 
four  weeks.  The  family  was  large,  eleven  or  twelve  children,  the 
older  ones  beginning  to  be  of  great  help  on  the  farm.  The  life  was 
most  primitive.  Everything  possible  was  produced  on  the  place. 
The  wife  and  girls  did  the  little  housework  required,  tended  the 
garden,  and  made  most  of  the  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  starting 
with  the  wool  the  men  had  sheared  from  the  sheep.  Soon  after 
their  noonday  meal  the  mother  and  girls  would  take  their  work 
into  the  shade  of  the  house  where  they  could  watch  the  roadway 
for  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  passerby.  Here  the  spinning  wheel 
whirred  and  the  needles  clicked  all  afternoon.  The  blankets  were 
all  woven  at  home,  but  as  I  never  saw  them  weaving  I  presume 
that  work  was  reserved  for  the  long  winter  months.  Potatoes, 
cereals,  bread,  beef,  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  were  the  principal 
articles  of  food.  Occasionally  a  chicken  lost  his  head  and  graced 
the  table,  but  rather  seldom.  The  baking  was  done  weekly  in 
French  fashion  in  the  large  bake-house  oven  out  of  doors  and  not 
in  the  ornate  nickel-plated  stove  that  indicated  by  its  elaborate¬ 
ness  the  social  standing  of  the  family.  The  only  out-of-pocket  ex-  • 
penditure  during  our  month  in  the  Falleau  home  besides  a  few 
things  like  tea,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper,  which  they  used  sparingly, 
was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  trip  which  Lazare  took  to  the  nearest 
town  for  some  beer  for  my  companion.  Besides  the  beer  he 
brought  home  a  lot  of  lobsters,  and  we  had  a  grand  meal  that 
night.  The  beer,  however,  raised  havoc  for  it  seemed  that  my 
friend  as  part  of  his  vacation  got  roaring  drunk  by  drinking  alter¬ 
nately  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  whiskey.  H  would  not  stay 
at  home,  and  disappeared,  turning  up  in  odd  places.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  appeared  at  early  mass  in  the  village,  much  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  our  good  friend  Father  Drapeau,  who  held  his  early 
service  at  5  A.M.  so  the  men  could  care  for  their  crops  with  a  full 
day’s  work,  after  they  had  cared  for  their  souls.  Finally  the 
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whiskey  gave  out  and  my  companion  was  repentant  and  all 
primed  for  six  months  of  sobriety. 

Father  Drapeau  was  a  real  father  of  his  flock,  well  educated,  as 
most  Roman  Catholic  priests  are,  and  he  was  interested  and  zeal¬ 
ous  for  their  every  welfare.  Hard  working — he  could  often  be  seen 
mowing  or  hoeing  with  his  black  robe  tied  up  around  his  waist — 
he  never  spared  himself.  The  stories  of  his  leaving  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  when  winter  storms  were  raging  to  reach  a  home  that 
needed  him,  or  a  dying  man  afraid  to  go  without  the  last  rites,  were 
on  the  tongues  of  all.  In  that  short  month  I  came  to  feel,  as  all  his 
people  did,  that  he  was  my  friend.  He  has  gone  on  before. 

The  Bois  family  were  our  guides  when  we  left  the  village.  The 
water  in  the  Nouvelle  is  clear  and  bright,  not  the  darker  water  of 
most  of  the  salmon  streams.  The  trout  come  up  the  river  from 
the  salt  water  much  as  the  salmon  do.  While  they  are  the  fonton- 
alis  or  square  tailed  trout,  which  in  some  waters  rarely  weigh  over 
a  pound,  here  they  have  been  caught  weighing  as  much  as  seven 
pounds.  The  largest  we  landed  was  four  and  one-half  pounds.  On 
one  of  our  trips  up  river  we  were  gone  ten  days.  The  Gaspe  canoe 
is  really  a  strong,  well-built,  round-bottom  boat,  and  requires  two 
men  to  carry  it.  In  ascending  the  river  strong  poles  with  spiked 
ends  are  used.  Great  skill  and  endurance  are  required  as  the  water 
rushes  down  swiftly  between  boulders  and  is  so  icy  cold  that  swim¬ 
ming  in  it  is  impossible.  In  fact  none  of  the  Bois  family  could  swim. 
Our  fishing  would  often  be  interrupted  by  a  heavy  rain,  once  by 
a  cloudburst  which,  in  a  short  hour,  turned  the  clear  transparent 
stream  into  a  raging  torrent.  It  was  almost  a  week  before  the  river 
was  fit  to  fish  again. 

We  were  so  far  north  that  twilight  lingered  until  almost  ten 
o’clock.  I  could  read  a  newspaper  without  artificial  light  long  after 
nine.  The  river  ran  between  precipitous,  wooded  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains  where,  in  July,  the  sun  had,  in  many  places,  gone  for  the  day 
at  four  o’clock  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  long  twilight,  we  had 
to  begin  to  make  camp  at  that  time  and  get  ready  for  the  cold 
night.  Our  tents  were  the  open-front  kind — a  sort  of  “lean-to” 
affair.  The  guides  prepared  for  the  night  in  a  manner  which  I  have 
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never  seen  since.  While  some  of  the  guides  were  making  the  usual 
preparations  for  the  night,  putting  up  the  tents,  etc.,  one  of  the 
guides  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  fell  a  live  spruce  tree  about  one 
foot  in  diameter  and  cut  it  into  about  eight-foot  lengths.  Three  or 
four  of  these  green  logs  were  placed  one  above  the  other  for  a 
back  for  the  fire  which  was  later  built  in  front  of  it,  as  shown  in 
the  sectional  end  view.  The  logs  were  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  at  both  ends.  The  heat  radiating  was  reflected  into 
the  tent.  About  3  A.M.  the  logs  were  burned  through  in  the 
middle.  One  of  the  guides  would  get  up  and  pile  the  six  or  eight 


three-  or  four-foot  lengths  together  on  the  fire,  and  the  wood, 
being  green,  would  slowly  burn  until  we  arose  in  the  morning.  It 
is  the  only  way  I  have  known  to  keep  a  good  campfire  throughout 
the  night  and  until  breakfast. 

Almost  forty  years  later  Lazar e  Falleau,  with  whom  I  had 
stayed  and  from  whom  I  had  occasionally  heard,  wrote  me  that 
he  was  then  eighty-five  years  old  and  if  I  wanted  to  see  him  again, 
it  would  have  to  be  soon.  So  Martha  and  I  took  my  small  car  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  stopping  off  at  the  beautiful  Manoir  Richelieu 
and  visiting  Chicoutimi  on  a  trip  up  the  Saguenay.  Motoring  to 
Nouvelle,  we  stayed  a  week  in  the  camp  Charles  Smith  had  given 
to  Joseph  Lamb,  and  I  renewed  old  acquaintances.  What  a 
change  in  the  Falleau  family!  Young  Lazare  now  looked  as  his 
father  did  so  many  years  before.  The  whole  family  seemed  so 
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happy  to  see  us  and  were  so  hospitable  that  we  were  glad  indeed 
we  went.  A  year  later,  shortly  after  helping  in  administering  the 
communion  in  the  village  church,  Lazare  died,  a  great  man  in  his 
time  and  surroundings. 

Later  in  my  life,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Shawinigan  Club 
in  St.  Maurice  county,  Quebec.  There  I  spent  many  happy  days 
fishing  and  camping  with  friends  or  members  of  the  family  who 
accompanied  me.  I  know  my  wife  did  not  enjoy  fishing,  but  she 
loved  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  wilderness  and  the  long  walks 
through  the  “portage”  with  its  wild  life.  As  we  always  love  to  be 
together  and  share  our  joys,  I  think  she  was  fairly  happy  in  our 
trips.  Remarkable  in  so  many  ways,  she  took  trips  until  over  sixty 
and  then  was  influenced  to  give  them  up  partly  because  she 
thought  the  other  members  of  the  family  would  enjoy  them  more 
and  should  have  the  experience  which  she  had  already  had. 

As  one  year  I  had  taken  Roswell  Moore,  my  cousin,  to  Shawini¬ 
gan,  he  asked  me  several  times  to  go  salmon  fishing  with  him  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  year  previous  to  our  going  he  had  taken  my 
brother-in-law,  George  Hart,  up  there  and  each  had  killed  seven 
or  eight  salmon  or  grilse.  I  had  never  thrown  a  fly  for  sea-run 
salmon,  although  I  had  fished  the  Grand  Lake  Stream  for  land 
locked  salmon.  So  we  went  to  Greenville  and  fished  eleven  days, 
during  which  my  cousin  killed  one  and  I  none.  While  we  were 
there  Zane  Grey  came  with  a  retinue  of  secretaries,  servants,  etc., 
and  fished  for  a  week  or  so.  It  was  stated  by  his  guide  that  he  had 
two  salmon  hooked  but  lost  them  both.  The  days  while  we  were 
in  Nova  Scotia  were  dry  and  hot,  and  the  water  low,  which 
accounts  for  our  bad  luck.  I  have  never  tried  salmon  fishing 
since. 

In  my  later  years  I  became  a  member  of  the  White  Hollow  Club 
in  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut — a  small  property  owned  by  some 
ten  members.  Here  also  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  with 
friends  and  family,  fishing  in  the  pond  in  the  spring,  hunting  the 
partridge  (ruffed  grouse)  or  pheasants,  with  an  occasional  wood¬ 
cock,  in  the  autumn. 
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I  began  to  be  familiar  with  firearms  and  to  use  them  at  an  early 
age.  Most  shot  guns  and  some  rifles  were,  at  that  time,  muzzle 
loaders.  My  father  had  been  given  a  light  cavalry  arm  picked  up 
by  a  cousin  on  a  southern  battlefield.  It  was  made  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  by  the  Maynard  Company.  He  bought  a  new  rifle 
barrel  and  had  the  old  one  rebored  for  a  twenty-gauge  shot  shell. 
The  barrels  could  be  interchanged  in  a  minute.  He  also  bought 
a  breech  loading  gun  with  extra  shot  barrel  but  for  sixteen-gauge 
shot  shells.  Father  taught  us  to  use  these  when  we  were  about 
twelve  years  old.  My  younger  brother  Pickett  and  I  became  good 
rifle  shots  and  had  done  considerable  shooting  on  the  wing  before 
we  were  fifteen.  From  that  time  whenever  I  could  find  the  time, 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  life  has  been  my  shooting  trips 
— often  for  only  a  day  at  a  time. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  and  in  school  in  Hartford,  a  young 
physician  came  from  New  York  City  to  locate  and  build  up  a 
practice.  He  had  several  beautiful  setters  which  he  bred.  Having  a 
surplus  of  females,  he  gave  me  one,  which  in  time  I  bred  to  one  of 
the  best  English  setters  in  the  state.  When  the  pups  came,  I  se¬ 
lected  two  to  keep  and  disposed  of  the  rest.  One  of  these,  Nip  (the 
other  I  called  Tuck),  became  a  great  companion  and  hunter  for 
many  years.  When  I  went  to  New  Britain  to  live  in  1889  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Edward  Davison,  some  twenty  years  older. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  real  friendship.  Later  my 
brother  Picket,  who  also  had  gone  to  New  Britain  to  live  and 
work  had  to  give  up  and  go  to  the  Maine  woods  to  recuperate. 
Mr.  Davison,  although  almost  a  stranger,  looked  Pickett  up  and 
fitted  him  out  with  flies,  leaders,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  region  he 
was  going  into.  Mr.  Davison  was  an  excellent  rifle  shot  as  well  as 
trap  shooter  but  had  never  shot  over  a  dog  in  the  field.  I  got  him 
to  go  down  to  the  old  home  in  Kensington  and  shoot  over  Nip. 
He  was  so  taken  with  the  sport  that  soon  he  had  a  dog  of  his  own. 
From  that  time  on  we  hunted  together  over  our  two  dogs  year 
after  year.  The  high  spots  were  our  annual  trips  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  our  vacation  time  to  Murphy’s  in  Warrenville,  Connecti- 
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cut.  The  household  consisted  of  father,  mother,  a  daughter  who 
taught  school,  and  the  son,  who  had  been  a  mail  clerk  on  trains 
running  into  New  York,  but  who  could  not  stand  the  temptation 
there  and  had  settled  down  at  about  thirty-five  to  do  the  chores 
and  lead  the  village  brass  band  which  was  supported  by  the  in¬ 
come  of  funds  left  by  a  well-to-do  townsman.  The  farm  of  some 
four  hundred  acres  was  remote  from  large  towns,  the  roads 
reaching  there  were  poor,  and  quail,  partridge,  and  woodcock 
abounded.  The  house — a  fine  old  structure  with  large  rooms  and 
great  stone  chimneys — still  stands  near  the  state  highway  run¬ 
ning  from  Mansfield  to  Dayville.  Here  we  lived  most  comfortably 
cared  for  by  the  family.  We  usually  started  right  after  breakfast 
with  our  cold  lunches  in  our  pockets  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  rest  while  eating,  kept  going  until  we  could  no  longer  see  to 
shoot.  However,  the  days  were  short  in  November  so  we  could 
seldom  see  clearly  at  five  o’clock.  Sometimes  we  would  take  a 
steak  or  some  chops  and  Mr.  Davison  would  take  great  pride  in 
broiling  them  to  a  turn  for  our  lunch.  Strange  as  it  seems  now,  I 
cannot  remember  that  we  took  even  a  small  flask  of  any  kind  of 
liquor  with  us  on  any  of  the  many  trips  we  took  together.  On  one 
of  the  days  when  we  were  to  cook  our  steak  we  had  a  pound  of 
creamery  butter  in  one  piece  of  the  customary  size.  This,  in  the 
very  cold  November  weather,  had  become  very  hard,  so  we  took 
off  the  wrapper  and  laid  it  nearby  to  warm  and  use  on  the  steak  at 
the  proper  time.  We  had  borrowed  that  day  a  brown  pointer  dog, 
gaunt  and  hungry  looking.  While  we  were  cooking  the  meat  and 
getting  things  ready,  the  pointer  crept  up,  grabbed  the  butter, 
and  much  to  our  astonishment  gulped  down  the  frozen  chunk.  As 
it  disappeared  his  throat  took  on  its  two-inch  square  shape.  We 
assumed  that  that  was  the  last  we  should  see  of  our  butter,  but  no ; 
the  afternoon  was  a  busy  one  for  the  brown  pointer,  for  his  stolen 
food,  when  melted,  proved  to  be  a  reservoir  of  physic  that  lasted 
throughout  the  day.  He  seemed  to  appreciate  that  the  joke  was  on 
him  as  he  maneuvered  into  the  necessary  position  for  evacuation, 
listening  to  our  jeers  and  seeming  to  look  very  ashamed  and  silly. 

My  busy  life  allowed  very  little  vacation  during  the  early  years 
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when  I  was  employed  in  gaining  a  livelihood — often  not 
over  ten  days  annually.  I  managed,  however,  to  work  in 
some  sport  now  and  then  on  a  public  holiday.  As  I  write  this  I 
am  surprised  at  the  amount  of  such  diversion  I  seem  to  have  had. 
I  began  to  fish  and  shoot  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  and  while 
now  over  seventy  still  get  great  pleasure  in  outdoor  life.  Of  the 
school  days,  first  in  Kensington  and  then  in  Hartford  and  later 
when  teaching  in  Watertown,  there  are  many  happy  recollections 
of  days  in  the  field  with  friends.  In  Kensington  where  Bob  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  Hartford,  later  president  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Bill  Hungerford,  later  a  lawyer  and 
judge  of  distinction,  my  brother  Pickett  and  I  shot  for  a  day  over 
our  dogs.  Another  day  we  had  Mark  and  Jack  Cheney  of  South 
Manchester  over,  and  Mark,  who  was  deaf,  wandered  off  from 
time  to  time. 

When  I  was  in  Watertown,  many  Saturdays  were  available  for 
shooting,  and  at  that  time  quail  and  partridges  were  plentiful  and 
both  lay  well  to  the  dogs.  One  day  that  is  well  remembered  was  a 
rainy  one  with  Harry  Heminway  and  a  friend  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten.  It  just  poured  all  day,  and  birds,  dogs,  and  men  were 
wet  to  the  skin.  The  birds  hated  to  fly  and  lay  close,  but  with  the 
driving  rain  in  our  faces  and  unusual  conditions,  most  of  them 
escaped.  We  ate  a  delicious  lunch  put  up  by  Mrs.  Merritt  Hemin¬ 
way — Harry’s  mother — sitting  on  the  hay  in  an  old  barn  located 
in  a  field  by  itself. 

Hedley  Carter,  who  built  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Vine  and 
Hart  Streets  near  us,  and  I,  had  many  happy  days  together  over 
our  dogs.  His  black  and  tan  setter  and  my  dog  worked  very  nicely 
together.  In  fact,  he  and  I  did,  too.  He  was  very  careful  to  observe 
the  proprieties  in  the  sport  and  he  and  his  dog  were  a  wonderful 
pair  of  shooting  companions. 

Not  long  ago  days  at  the  White  Hollow  with  Louis  Cheney, 
William  Cheney,  Charles  Talcott  and  my  sons;  at  Pulaski,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  with  my  son  Allen  and  his  friends  on  several  trips  shooting 
quail;  at  Calgary  with  Archie  Macfarlane  shooting  the  sharp¬ 
tailed  grouse ;  at  the  Parker  ranch  on  Hawaii  for  golden  plover ; 
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in  the  territory  north  of  Winnipeg  shooting  ducks — mallards,  red 
heads,  green  heads  etc. ;  and  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  shooting  the 
Canada  goose  over  live  decoys  with  George  Hart,  Earnest  Cooper, 
and  Clifford  Upson  as  my  guests  are  never  to  be  forgotten  days. 
In  later  years,  as  other  game  has  become  scarce  and  the  number  of 
hunters  has  increased,  the  state  and  private  parties  have  released 
large  numbers  of  pheasants.  These,  no  matter  where  released, 
seek  their  natural  grounds — swamps  difficult  for  man  to  enter, 
having  thick  rushlike  growth  rather  than  alders  or  high  bushes, 
and  located  near  hillsides  where  crops  are  raised  or  orchards  pro¬ 
vide  apples  in  the  late  autumn.  I  leased  the  Kent  properties  of 
The  Stanley  Works  for  fishing  and  shooting  and  had  many  good 
days  of  sport  there.  Generally  I  would  hunt  under  the  Skiff  Moun¬ 
tain  in  the  forenoon  for  partridge,  and  in  the  afternoon  east  of  the 
Housatonic  River  for  pheasant,  sometimes  having  the  great  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  companionship  of  my  son-in-law  Maurice  H.  Pease. 

Many  pheasants  breed  annually  on  my  Moorland  Farm  and 
although  the  property  is  small  for  a  preserve,  and  located  so  near 
the  city  that  there  is  some  poaching,  I  have  killed  many  birds 
there  from  time  to  time  in  an  hour  or  two’s  hunt. 

I  have  written  in  some  detail  of  my  fishing  and  shooting  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  how  much  I  have  been  interested  in  my  work  and 
the  pleasure  and  gratification  in  accomplishment,  my  outdoor 
recreation  has  through  friendships,  companionships,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  great  natural  world,  given  me  a  very  large  part  of 
my  pleasure  in  a  very  happy  life.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  1938, 1  am 
now  about  to  be  seventy-four  years  old.  I  have  been  out  behind  my 
son’s  setters  all  day,  from  ten  A.M.  until  dark;  six  times  at  Kent, 
twice  rainy;  half  a  day  in  the  rain  at  Simsbury;  twice  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  the  Farms.  Except  for  two  shots  at  duck  too  far  off,  I  have 
only  had  two  shots  in  any  day,  and  twice,  no  shots.  I  have  killed 
five  pheasants  and  three  partridge,  shooting  only  eleven  times. 

One  learns  much  about  animal  life  if  he  prepares  his  own  game 
for  the  table.  For  instance,  opening  ruffed  grouse,  I  never  found 
the  crop  filled  with  more  than  one  kind  of  food.  Perhaps  this 
simplified  the  matter  of  juices  needed  for  its  disintegration. 
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Sometimes  it  would  be,  in  the  old  days,  whole  chestnuts,  acorns, 
or  blackberry  leaves  packed  in  a  solid  mass  or  ball.  Once  the  white 
berries  of  the  poison  sumac  filled  the  pouch.  There  was  usually 
gravel  which  helped  the  grinding  process. 

It  is  well  known  that  large  trout  like  to  take  a  moving  lure.  In 
wading  slowly  down  a  small  stream  with  my  fly  rod  I  have  seen  a 
field  mouse  try  to  swim  across  a  quiet  pool  and  be  taken  by  a  trout 
before  reaching  the  opposite  bank. 

My  friend  Charles  F.  Smith  came  back  from  the  Nouvelle 
River  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  and  said  that  in  opening  a  large 
trout  he  had  caught  they  found  a  young,  full-grown,  gray  squirrel. 
This  seemed  very  reasonable  to  me.  The  uninitiated,  however, 
were  skeptical. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  any  other  sports  for  fear  my 
descendants  will  think  I  was  prone  to  neglect  my  duties  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  When,  however,  they  read  in  other  chapters  of  my  boasting 
of  accomplishment,  as  old  men  are  prone  to  do,  the  sports  will  no 
doubt  fade  a  little,  and  so  I  can  at  least  mention  every  form  of 
recreation  to  make  this  story  of  my  life  complete. 

I  learned  to  ride  a  high  bicycle,  biting,  in  the  process,  consider¬ 
able  red  dirt  which  the  roads  were  then  covered  with;  but  I  never 
owned  one.  My  first  was  a  “safety,”  so  called,  much  like  the  present 
form.  In  “the  gay  ’nineties”  before  the  day  of  automobiles,  it  was 
the  thing  for  both  men  and  women  to  ride  a  wheel.  Riding  parties 
at  weekends,  often  over  difficult  and  badly  paved  roads,  were  in¬ 
dulged  in.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  twilight 
lingered,  scores  of  men  and  women  would,  after  supper,  or  dinner, 
as  the  evening  meal  was  beginning  to  be  called,  ride  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  or  town  as  far  as  the  paved  road  extended  and 
then  back  and  forth  greeting  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
much  as  a  Spanish  population  does  on  foot  on  its  esplanade.  With 
friends  I  took  many  long  rides  or  joined  the  evening  throng  fre¬ 
quently. 

I  began  to  play  tennis  at  my  home  in  Kensington  when  quite 
young.  My  brother  Pickett  and  I  played  doubles  in  several  tourna¬ 
ments  successfully  and,  I  think,  were  the  best  players  at  the  time  in 
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Berlin  and  New  Britain  with  the  exception  of  George  Landers  and 
Garry  Post.  In  1890  or  1891  we  organized  a  tennis  club  in  New 
Britain,  with  three  courts  on  the  southwest  corner  of  West  Main 
and  Lexington  Streets  with  the  present  writer  as  president. 

In  1895  or  1896  my  friends  began  to  tell  me  about  a  golf  links 
laid  out  in  South  Manchester  and  how  a  small  ball  could  be  hit 
only  five  or  six  times  to  carry  it  three  hundred  yards  and  into  a 
hole  four  inches  in  diameter.  At  first  I  must  confess  it  seemed  a 
senseless  game  compared  to  the  competitive  tennis  game  we  were 
playing.  I  finally  tried  it  and  immediately  recognized  its  possibili¬ 
ties  in  companionship  and  outdoor  exercise.  This  game  has  meant 
much  to  me  in  my  later  life.  For  many  years,  with  fishing  in  spring 
and  shooting  in  the  autumn,  I  played  golf  very  little,  but  since  I 
retired  from  business  in  1929 1  have  played  much  and  it  has  helped 
me  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  keep  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition.  When  people  in  New  Britain  first  began  to  play,  they 
selected  and  leased  a  part  of  the  Eddy  farm  in  Newington  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  nine-hole  course  there.  A  large  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  and  had  to  pass  through 
the  center  of  town  to  play.  In  those  days  the  trolley  was  the  ac¬ 
customed  means  of  transportation.  This  required  a  change  at  the 
center  and  often  a  long  wait  there.  We  recognized  that  sooner  or 
later  the  property  which  was  leased,  and  more  besides,  would  have 
to  be  purchased  and  a  large  amount  spent  on  an  additional  nine 
holes.  About  1910 1  bought  a  farm  running  from  the  Kensington 
High  Road  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  the  west.  A  little  later  I 
bought  from  Aaron  Hall  an  additional  acreage  and  then  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Club,  offering  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for 
an  eighteen-hole  course  at  less  than  it  had  cost  me,  expecting  to 
recoup  my  loss  on  adjoining  lands  I  had  reserved.  Owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
companies,  it  was  defeated.  He  then  financed  or  helped  finance 
the  purchase  of  sufficient  property  for  an  eighteen-hole  course  in 
Newington.  Three  years  after  that  Howard  Platt  and  William  S. 
Sloper  came  to  me  and  proposed  that  we  see  if  a  combined  land 
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and  golf  club  scheme  could  not  be  carried  through,  using  some  of 
my  land  and  getting  options  on  surrounding  and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory.  In  some  three  years  we  obtained  option  2  on  four  hundred 
fifty  acres  running  from  Shuttle  Meadow  Avenue  south  to  the 
road  in  Kensington  that  runs  west  from  the  American  Paper 
Goods  Company  pond  to  the  mountain.  Friends  joined  us  and 
together  we  organized  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Golf  Club,  and  raised 
about  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  construction  of  the 
clubhouse,  and  development  of  the  links. 

The  same  opposition  appeared  as  it  had  some  three  years  pre¬ 
viously,  and  made  the  new  project  difficult  in  several  ways.  How¬ 
ever,  the  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  work  of  building  the 
golf  course  and  clubhouse  were  soon  under  way.  The  former  was 
designed  by  Willie  Parks,  and  has  required  few  changes. 

On  these  Shuttle  Meadow  links  I  have  found  great  pleasure  in 
playing,  mostly  after  retiring  from  active  business.  After  the  day’s 
work  has  been  finished,  I  get  my  exercise — often  only  nine 
holes — with  my  brother-in-law,  George  Hart,  or,  if  alone,  often 
practice  for  an  hour.  Quite  as  often  my  wife  accompanies  me,  in 
the  goodness  of  her  heart,  for  she  does  not  play. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  (charter)  members  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Seniors  Golf  Association,  and  later,  when  I  was  about  sixty, 
became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Seniors,  where  my  handi¬ 
cap  was  14  at  first.  The  tournaments  and  dinners  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  have  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  living  and  given  me 
many  additional  acquaintances  and  some  friends. 

Some  amusing  experiences  have  come  from  casual  acquaint¬ 
ances  met  on  golf  courses. 

One  time  in  Florida,  before  flying  was  customary,  I  was  playing 
alone  accompanied  by  Martha,  when  we  overtook  a  single,  very 
ordinary  looking  player  with  a  Scotch  burr.  As  a  plane  flew  over, 
Martha  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  flown.  Yes,  he  and  his  wife  had 
flown  from  Cape  Town  to  Brindisi. 

2.  For  the  promotion  of  the  Club  I  procured,  either  directly  or  through  agents, 
most  of  the  options  on  the  lands.  When  the  Club  was  organized,  these  were  all 
turned  over  to  it  at  the  purchase  price. 
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Another  time  I  started  out  to  play  nine  holes  on  a  public  links 
in  Miami  Beach.  As  the  course  was  crowded,  the  starter  asked  me 
if  I  would  be  willing  to  have  another  player  go  around  at  the  same 
time,  which  I  said  would  be  agreeable.  Before  we  could  start  he 
came  again  and  said  that  a  young  woman  who  played  a  very 
straight  and  good  game  was  alone  and  asked  if  she  also  could  go 
along.  As  we  came  to  tee  off,  I  said,  “My  name  is  Moore,”  and  the 
young  man  replied,  “I’m  Benny.”  When  we  were  on  our  way 
after  teeing  off,  I  moved  over  to  the  woman  and  said,  “Our  com¬ 
panion  say  he’s  ‘Benny.’  Benny  who?”  She  broke  into  a  laugh 
and  said,  “Don’t  you  know  who  Jack  Benny  is?  He  is  at  one  of  the 
Beach  Hotels  for  a  night  club  performance.”  I  had  never  heard  of 
him. 

Now  as  I  am  about  finished  with  a  record  of  my  sports  and 
means  of  keeping  in  physical  condition,  perhaps  I  should  men¬ 
tion  in  brief  a  few  other  recreations  that  have  been  a  part  of  my 
life.  My  wife  and  I  have  always  liked  to  swim  and  now,  when  I  am 
over  seventy,  we  were  two  of  the  few  people  last  winter  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu  who  took  a  swim  before 
breakfast.  All  over  the  earth,  wherever  we  could,  we  have  had 
our  swim. 

We  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  times  the  babies  were  com¬ 
ing,  danced  together  pretty  regularly,  and  even  last  winter,  in 
spite  of  my  difficult  breathing,  enjoyed  our  dancing  between 
courses  at  dinner,  often  alone,  but  sometimes  with  friends.  My 
wife  danced  beautifully  and  I  had  the  reputation  of  doing  fairly 
well,  so  while  much  older  in  recent  years  than  our  companions,  I 
presume  our  love  for  the  recreation  and  continual  practice  made  us 
acceptable.  I  have  danced  with  many  beautiful  and  graceful 
women,  and  the  list,  if  I  could  remember  all  their  names,  would 
be  a  long  one.  There  is  also  a  long  list  of  duty  dances  which  gave 
me  good  exercise  at  the  time,  a  virtuous  feeling,  and  I  hope  some 
reward  in  the  future. 

My  wife  and  I  have  loved  to  walk  together  and  have  taken 
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many  long  tramps  on  foot  over  the  Connecticut  hills  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  sometimes  using  snowshoes  in  the  winter.  At  times  the 
snow  has  been  deep  enough  to  go  over  the  fences  rather  than 
through  or  under  as  we  did  in  autumn. 

Our  family  has  always  liked  outdoor  life,  and  I  have  taken  the 
whole  family  many  times  on  short  excursions  for  camping.  One 
such  trip  before  Maxwell  was  born  and  when  Roswell  was  very 
young  comes  to  mind.  Having  our  yearly  vacation  in  Andover, 
Maine,  I  had  hired  a  young  horse  in  one  place  and  a  buckboard 
(one-seater)  in  another.  We  decided  to  take  the  four  children 
and  nursemaid  and  camp  overnight  on  a  brook  that  came  out  of 
the  wilderness  some  miles  away.  Tent,  blankets,  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  and  four  children  to  be  transported.  We  adopted  the  “ride 
and  tie”  plan  used  by  our  forefathers  when  only  one  horse  was 
available  for  more  than  two  persons.  We  would,  after  loading  on 
the  buckboard  everything  inanimate,  elect  one  adult  to  drive  and 
one  to  hold  Roswell,  while  some  of  the  children  would  complete 
the  load.  The  rest  would  follow  on  foot.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
miles  the  horse  would  be  tied  by  the  roadside  and  all  who  could, 
started  to  walk.  The  original  walkers  would  come  up  to  the  horse, 
untie  him,  overtake  the  other  party,  pass  them  and  tie  up  after  rid¬ 
ing  about  two  miles.  It  is  surprising  what  rapid  progress  can  be 
made  in  this  way  and  with  little  fatigue.  We  finally  took  a  wood 
road  left  by  lumber  men  and  went  to  its  end  and  seemingly  the 
end  of  everything.  The  wilderness  to  the  north  extended  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  border.  Then  beside  the  brook  I  set  up  a  lean-to  tent  large 
enough  for  the  seven  of  us  to  lie  side  by  side,  feet  to  the  fire.  Later 
one  of  our  friends  who  knew  of  our  trip  asked  me  before  others 
if  I  had  gone  into  the  woods  in  Maine  and  slept  with  Freda — the 
nursemaid.  I  had  to  acknowledge  it  was  true.  It  was  no  small  task 
for  one  man  to  fell  a  spruce  one  foot  in  diameter  for  the  backlogs 
as  used  on  the  Nouvelle,  gather  wood  enough  for  the  cold  night, 
and  get  the  tent  up  before  dark.  That  evening  we  had  fried  eggs 
instead  of  trout.  I  remember  that,  for  Roswell  started  across  the 
table  cloth  spread  on  the  ground,  and,  stepping  on  a  fried  egg, 
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slipped  up  and  came  down  in  the  others.  At  dawn  I  stole  out  of 
the  tent  and  up  the  brook,  and  before  the  others  were  up,  was 
back  with  a  nice  string  of  trout  which  we  had  for  breakfast. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  said  nothing  about  sports  and  recreations 
that  I  have  not  cared  for  or  was  unable  to  practice.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  married  life  we  played  duplicate  whist.  Later,  when 
bridge  in  its  various  forms  was  developed,  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  were  other  things  we  would  rather  do  than 
spend  much  time  in  that  way,  for  we  had  observed  that  if  you  were 
a  player  you  had  to  play  many  times  when  you  would  rather  not. 
Whether  we  made  a  mistake  or  not,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  if  we  could  have  learned  to  play  well,  and 
only  played  when  we  wanted  to,  it  would  have  added  to  our  pleas¬ 
ure  and  perhaps  to  that  of  others. 

When  living  in  Hartford,  I  played  football  and  baseball  with 
much  enthusiasm.  When  quite  young  I  played  baseball  on  an 
Asylum  Hill  team  whose  name  is  forgotten.  We  played  with  nines 
in  surrounding  localities,  once  with  the  Frog  Hollow  team  at 
Burnside,  where  we  learned  to  use  fluently  the  worst  language 
imaginable.  I  was  second  baseman  on  my  class  team,  and  played 
football  as  a  substitute  on  the  Hartford  Public  High  School  team. 

I  have  never  cared  to  spend  much  time  sitting  seeing  the  other 
fellow  have  the  exercise  and  sport,  and  so  have  not  taken  much 
interest  in  horse  or  dog  racing  or  jai  alai.  Racquets  and  polo  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  trying.  During  much  of  my  life  my  wife 
and  I  have  read  together.  Lately,  however,  her  eyes  are  not  so 
strong  and  we  have  started  to  play  backgammon,  a  game  requiring 
little  thought  and  one  where  luck  has  much  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
sult,  However,  when  we  are  away  and  alone  and  tired  of  reading 
it  is  pleasant  to  waste  a  little  time  that  way.  There  are  some  useful 
occupations  that  have  given  me  as  much  pleasure  and  physical 
benefit  as  the  sports — our  garden  and  grounds  at  Sunnyledge, 
Kensington,  and  Harthaven. 

After  my  plan  for  developing  a  golf  and  country  club  where 
the  Shuttle  Meadow  Club  and  Mooreland  Hill  are  situated  failed, 
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I  disliked  the  thought  of  the  properties  I  had  bought  of  Wikman 
and  Aaron  Hall  deteriorating,  and  so  decided  to  hire  a  superin¬ 
tendent  and  establish  a  milk  and  dairy  business.  When  it  came 
to  purchasing  animals,  just  ordinary  ones  did  not  appeal  to  me 
and  so  I  investigated  the  merits  of  the  various  dairy  breeds.  The 
beautiful  Jersey  thoroughbreds  seemed  most  likely  to  be  chosen. 
Among  the  farms  visited  was  the  Hood  farm  in  Massachusetts, 
famous  for  its  Jerseys.  Jimmy  Dodge  was  manager  of  the  farm  and 
in  the  course  of  our  talk  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  buying  a  founda¬ 
tion  herd  of  Jerseys  that  the  investment  would  be  much  less  than 
if  Guernseys,  my  second  choice,  were  purchased.  My  reaction  to 
this  argument  was  to  think  of  the  future  and  the  value  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  animals  versus  the  cost  of  a  foundation  herd  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen.  So  I  visited  the  Langwater  Farm  at  North 
Easton  and  other  farms  breeding  Guernseys,  and  in  1912  had  a 
nucleus  of  a  herd  of  that  breed.  The  cows  I  bought  were  from  Dr. 
W.  T.  Porter,  professor  of  physiology  at  Harvard,  who  was  breed¬ 
ing  at  his  Hylsted  farm  in  Dover,  Massachusetts.  As  I  could  not 
find  the  bull  I  wanted  at  the  Langwater  Farm,  at  the  suggestion 
of  William  Hepburn,  I  bought  one  of  their  breeding  at  an  auction 
in  Portchester.  For  almost  twenty  years  my  breeding  operations 
were  carried  on  with  various  degrees  of  success.  At  times  the  herd 
grew  to  almost  one  hundred  animals,  and  selections  were  made 
and  sent  to  National  Auction  sales  where  they  realized  very  good 
prices.  The  business  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  as  an  avocation. 
Your  competition  is  from  men  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  it. 
During  the  war  I  was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  farm, 
and  later  absence  from  home  months  at  a  time  interfered  with  its 
proper  conduct.  Moorland  Farm  was  the  premier  exhibitor  of 
Guernseys  at  the  State  Fair  in  Connecticut  for  several  years,  and 
favorably  known  nationally,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  other  than  a 
failure  except  in  the  genetic  and  other  knowledge  of  life  it  gave, 
in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  knowing  so  many  men  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  various  walks  of  life,  in  taking  me  out  of  doors 
and  in  the  pride  of  improvement  and  possession.  Most  of  my 
difficulty  came  from  keeping  the  herd  free  from  disease.  Re- 
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peatedly  in  the  course  of  some  twenty-five  years  the  herd  was  deci¬ 
mated.  We  did  escape  the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease  that 
at  one  time  spread  through  the  country  and  wiped  out  many 
herds.  Several  times  after  our  herd  had  gone  for  years  without  a 
case  of  tuberculosis,  suddenly  it  would  appear  and  sweep  through 
the  herd.  The  same  was  true  in  trying  to  keep  the  herd  free  from 
abortion.  These  diseases  prevented  the  steady  improvement  in 
type  and  production  that  otherwise  would  have  been  possible,  for 
disease  is  no  respecter  of  individuals — whether  human  or  animal. 
From  the  first  to  last  my  farms  have  brought  a  very  large  pecuni¬ 
ary  loss.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some  compensating  credits, 
but  the  cold  figures  show  that,  in  addition  to  much  valuable  time 
not  recompensed  in  dollars,  there  has  been  sunk  in  the  hobby  a 
very  large  amount  of  money.  The  lands  today  are  much  more 
valuable  than  when  purchased  and  are,  and  have  been,  a  haven 
where  all  the  family  could  exist  no  matter  what  happened.  Possi¬ 
bly  some  of  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  recouped 
as  the  land  is  sold  for  homes.  Financially,  the  farm,  after  it  was 
well  established,  did  not  do  so  badly  for  a  time.  There  were  profits 
in  some  years  and,  if  I  had  not  been  so  occupied  with  more  im¬ 
portant  matters,  it  could  have  been  made  profitable.  It  might  well 
be  asked  why  I  did  not  sell  out  everything  but  the  land,  and  limit 
upkeep  to  a  minimum.  In  1929  negotiations  for  the  farm,  at  a 
price  which  would  have  wiped  out  the  deficit,  were  almost  con¬ 
summated  when  the  stock  market  broke  and  the  financial  panic 
ended  the  matter.  If  not  continued  in  operation,  the  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  necessary  overhead  would  require  a  considerable  annual 
outlay  and  properties  would  all  deteriorate  rapidly,  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  going  and  develop  the  land  for  sale  for  building 
homes,  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  Connecticut  a  man  of  ability, 
with  hard  work,  on  a  large  farm  employing  several  men,  can 
probably  make  a  very  modest  living.  Much  pleasure  and  good 
health  can  be  derived  from  operating  one,  but  if  the  farm  is  of 
any  size,  it  is  not  too  good  a  hobby  for  a  businessman.  There  are 
probably  much  better  ones  where  outdoor  life  and  pleasure  in  the 
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open  does  not  require  so  much  consideration  of  the  almighty 
dollar. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  the  farm,  it  supplied  milk  and 
cream  to  many  of  our  friends,  whose  children  then,  but  them¬ 
selves  fathers  and  mothers  now,  were  brought  up  on  our  dairy 
products.  We  were  often  asked  if  the  farm  paid.  Many  of  the 
same  friends  were  members  of  the  Saturday  Night  Club.  At  the 
time  there  was  much  pleasure  in  operating  the  farm,  and  needed 
relief  from  the  continued  problems  at  The  Stanley  Works,  so, 
when  my  turn  came  for  a  Club  paper,  one  called  “Over  the  Hill 
to  the  Poorhouse”  was  written,  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted: 

So  when  people  ask  us  if  our  farm  pays,  which  most  persons  seem  to 
think  is  a  proper  question,  although  we  never  ask  them  if  their  under¬ 
taking  or  insurance  business  pays,  we  say  “yes”  quickly,  before  we  think 
about  figures.  When  our  minds  finally  get  around  to  the  account  books, 
we  have  to  do  some  juggling  with  figures  and  make  some  calculations, 
for  which  there  are  no  provisions  on  the  form  for  our  income  tax  reports 
to  the  government,  before  we  can  truthfully  say  the  farm  pays.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  allow  us  to  give  proper  credit  to  ourselves  and  men  for  some 
of  the  unfigurable,  God-given  essentials  of  existence,  such  as  real  life,  fresh 
air  “where  it  belongs,”  3  liberty,  sunshine,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
deducting  a  little  on  the  patient  wife’s  account,  we  are  quite  sure  we  could 
show  you  a  happy  path  that  may  lead  over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse. 
Even  if  it  does,  it  is  so  long  and  wonderful,  that  you  don’t  care  where  it 
leads,  so  long  as  it  follows  the  path  of  all  “Happy  Warriors.” 

The  hill  in  the  center  of  the  farm  gave  us  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  January  24,  1925,  my 
observation  of  which  I  recorded  as  follows: 

I  am  sitting  down  this  Sunday  morning  in  our  home  on  Sunnyledge 
to  record  my  impressions  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  yesterday  morning 
at  9:13  A.M.  As  I  put  down  the  date  January  25th,  I  know  that  it  is  the 
date  my  father  and  mother  were  married  seventy-three  years  ago  in 
Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Martha,  my  wife,  and  I  arose  about  seven.  The  eastern  sky  was  aflame 
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with  a  beautiful  sunrise,  the  clouds  immediately  around  the  sun  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  horizon  for  perhaps  25  degrees  on  each  side  and  toward  the 
zenith  for  at  least  half  the  way.  These  clouds  were  gloriously  tinted  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  To  the  southward  and  west  were  cold,  leaden  but  thin 
clouds.  Altogether  it  looked  extremely  doubtful  if  we  should  see  the 
eclipse  some  hour  and  three  quarters  later.  The  23rd  I  had  been  down  to 
our  Moorland  Farm  hill,  a  beautiful  dome  shaped  hill  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  center  of  this  city.  The  geological  formation  is  called  a  drum- 
lin  and  as  it  adjoins  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Golf  Club  on  the  west  and  as  it 
is  elevated  enough  to  give  a  clear  view  as  far  as  the  Glastonbury  hills  on 
the  east,  it  afforded  as  good  a  view  as  any  in  Connecticut.  From  the  farm¬ 
house  on  the  New  Britain-Meriden  highway,  the  hill  rises  120  feet.  I  had 
the  farm  force  and  horses  out  with  plows  and  shovels  and  had  prepared 
a  road,  which  most  automobiles  found  passable  to  the  top.  I  had  invited 
the  public  to  use  the  hill  and  so  by  8 145  it  was  occupied  by  many  cars  and 
people.  Our  own  family,  maids  and  man  left  home  about  8 130  going  by 
the  center  of  the  town  to  get  the  exact  time.  On  the  way  down  it  seemed 
as  if  the  clouds  would  obscure  our  sight  but  here  and  there  were  patches  of 
clear,  cold  blue  sky  and  at  8 145  the  only  hope  we  had  was  that  the  sun 
would  appear  in  one  of  these  at  9:13. 

We  drove  to  the  hilltop  and  by  nine  o’clock  hardly  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  We  had  observed  the  gradual  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  moon  and  now  the  scene  from  the  hill  toward  the  sun  was 
beautiful  indeed.  The  snow  covered  the  ground  everywhere  and  it  was 
cold,  just  zero,  when  we  left  the  house.  The  lights  across  the  snow  were 
silvery  and  the  trees  and  shadows  seemed  an  unearthly  hazy  blue-gray. 
Of  course  being  able  to  look  toward  the  sun  and  see  the  shadows  pro¬ 
jected  towards  one  was  quite  unusual  but  the  beauty  of  the  cool,  hazy, 
blue  landscape,  glistening  with  silvery  light,  was  the  most  remarkable 
thing  to  be  seen  about  nine.  After  nine,  first  I  refrained  from  looking  at 
the  sun  in  order  to  allow  my  eyes  to  be  better  accustomed  to  observe  the 
approaching  shadow  and  the  total  eclipse.  For  some  time  before  the  total 
eclipse  the  transfer  waves  had  been  running  over  the  snow.  These  were 
in  evidence  quite  a  few  moments  and  seemed  much  like  the  heat  waves 
one  sees  around  a  bonfire  except  they  seemed  to  run  back  and  forth  across 
the  snow  perhaps  a  foot  or  two  apart  parallel  one  to  another  and  at  right 
angles  to  a  line  to  the  sun.  We  had  been  told  the  shadow  of  the  sun  would 
approach  from  the  west  of  north  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  second  and  we 
hoped  to  see  it  come  over  the  hills  a  little  west  of  Pinnacle  Rock,  per¬ 
haps  three  miles  to  the  west  or  rather  west  of  north  and  then  see  it  disap¬ 
pear  to  the  east  across  the  Connecticut  River.  What  I  did  see  was  the 
white  rocks  near  Pinnacle  mountain  grow  dark  and  suddenly  the  whole 
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earth  was  darkened.  I  think  that  I  recognized  that  the  landscape  west  and 
north  became  dark  before  it  did  to  the  east  and  south  but  was  unable  to 
recognize  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation  as  the  shadow  approached. 

Then  I  turned  to  the  east  and  beheld  the  glory  of  the  sun  in  total 
eclipse.  The  sky  was  cloudless.  The  corona  entirely  surrounded  the  sun 
with  its  unearthly  beautiful  light  shooting  out  with  its  flame  first  one 
way  and  then  another.  A  little  higher  in  the  sky  over  to  the  right,  were 
Venus,  Mercury  and  Jupiter  all  near  together  and  in  the  order  named. 
Then  these  began  to  pale  and  the  Baily  beads  appeared  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  sun.  Hardly  had  these  appeared  when  a  slim  crescent  partially 
surrounded  the  moon  and  the  bright  rays  shot  across  the  millions  of  miles, 
obscured  the  planets  and  stars  and  in  a  few  moments  cars  were  whirring, 
the  sun  shining  and  the  workaday  world  going  on  as  usual  long  before 
the  moon  had  passed  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  Nevertheless  the  beautiful 
and  unearthly  scene  will  remain  in  our  memories  as  long  as  we  live. 

After  our  five  children  had  all  married,  we  celebrated  our 
wedding  anniversary  annually  by  gathering  where  we  could  be 
well  cared  for  and  able  to  have  a  few  days  together.  Among  the 
places  where  we  spent  the  weekends  with  golf  and  riding  were 
Manchester,  Vermont;  Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George;  and 
Lake  Mohonk,  where  my  father  had  spent  so  many  summers  with 
the  Smileys.  There  the  next  generation  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley, 
who  was  still  living,  gave  us  a  most  cordial  welcome.  One  year 
we  motored  to  New  London  where  our  boat  “Barmaid,”  manned 
by  our  sons,  was  waiting  to  carry  us  to  Fishers  Island.  Cared  for 
by  the  Club  of  that  name  there,  we  had  good  salt-water  bathing, 
in  addition  to  riding  and  golf.  Our  fiftieth  anniversary  we  spent  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  Our  children  were  always  spring¬ 
ing  some  very  original  surprises  on  us,  and  they  certainly  had  one 
for  us  at  Saratoga.  Before  dinner  we  were  ordered  to  go  to  our 
sitting  room  and  be  seated  in  two  chairs  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
Soon  we  heard  a  procession  coming  down  the  hallway,  a  chorus 
singing  “  ’Tis  thy  wedding  morning,”  and  in  came  a  replica  of 
our  wedding  fifty  years  before.  The  young  people  had,  in  our 
absence,  found  Martha’s  wedding  gown  in  the  Sunnyledge  attic. 
Martha,  the  daughter,  was  able  to  button  one  button  only,  and 
that  gave  way  before  the  ceremony  was  over.  They  were  all  there 
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in  1891  costumes,  some  men  with  beards  and  all  in  Prince  Albert 
coats.  Two  of  our  daughters  carried  their  bunches  of  Maiden 
Ferns  far  out  in  front,  to  conceal  their  pregnant  condition.  A 
facetious  ceremony  followed,  and  then  down  the  hallway  disap¬ 
peared  the  wedding  party  to  the  sound  of  Wagner’s  well-known 
march.  They  had  scoured  New  York  for  the  records  and  had 
brought  their  own  portable  victrola.  We  learned  that  they  had 
prepared  some  rhymes  to  read  at  the  dinner  following,  so  Martha 
and  I  sat  down  and  surprised  them  with  a  few  of  our  own.  Max¬ 
well  had  married  Alice  Gay  Cheney  and  had  recently  gone  to 
live  in  Farmington.  My  rhyme  for  him,  written  in  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  we  had  for  each,  read : 

In  1640  by  Old  Style  time 

Dwelt  Gays  and  Harts  on  Farmington  Street 

Three  centuries  later  and  right  in  rhyme 

Walk  12th  generation  of  little  feet. 

My  father  had,  when  a  boy,  determined  to  become  a  painter, 
and  in  his  early  twenties  studied  in  New  York  under  Thomas 
Cummings  and  Daniel  Huntington.  From  the  time  he  was  forty 
he  had  depended  entirely  on  his  painting  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Both  Edwin,  my  older  brother,  and  Ellen,  my  sister,  had 
studied  in  the  National  Academy  and  Art  Students  League  in 
New  York,  and  Ellen  had  studied  miniature  painting  under 
Josephi,  Miss  Hill,  and  others.  There  were,  therefore,  three  pro¬ 
fessional  painters  in  the  family.  In  my  youth  discussion  of  art  and 
artists  was  the  daily  talk  and  principal  interest  in  our  lives.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  mornings  spent  in  drawing  with  my  father 
when  quite  young  I  never  had  any  instruction  in  the  art.  Many, 
many  times  during  the  forty  or  more  years  of  my  active  business 
life  the  desire  to  draw  and  paint  was  pressing  but  it  seemed  foolish 
to  attempt  it  with  the  meager  time  available.  However,  during 
the  summer  of  1924  or  1925  I  tried  drawing  and  mixing  a  few 
colors  and,  tempted  and  encouraged  by  my  friend,  Isaac  Porter, 
tried  painting  two  landscapes  at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  In  1926  the 
winter  was  spent  at  Coral  Gables  and  Mountain  Lake,  Florida, 
where  I  drew  and  sketched  a  little.  Since  retiring  from  active 
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business  in  1929  I  have  painted  some  thirty  or  forty  pictures.  In 
1931  Hayley  Lever  criticized  my  work  for  a  month  and  the  next 
year  Jonas  Lie  did.  That  is  the  only  teaching  or  professional  criti¬ 
cisms  I  have  had.  With  my  many  interests,  need  of  medical  at¬ 
tention,  large  circle  of  friends,  and  family,  and  with  no  pressing 
necessity  for  painting,  except  when  the  spirit  moved,  not  much 
has  been  accomplished.  What  little  of  value,  if  any,  that  has  been 
accomplished  is  due  largely  to  what  was  absorbed  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  early  days  in  Kensington  and  in  Hartford.  As 
more  than  ten  years  have  quietly  slipped  away  since  my  first  at- 
empts  to  paint  there  is  little  probabilty  of  my  leaving  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  pictures  as  I  had  hoped.  Indeed,  no  one  today,  confused  by 
the  award  of  prizes  and  purchases  of  the  great  museums,  is  posi¬ 
tive  what  pictures  posterity  will  approve. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  enjoyable  associations  of  our 
lives  has  been  our  connection  with  the  Elihu  Burritt  Players.  Some 
of  the  earnest  young  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  many  nationali¬ 
ties  in  the  city  banded  themselves  into  a  dramatic  group.  This 
proved  a  very  worth-while  organization  of  talented  and  charming 
young  people,  who  not  only  found  an  opportunity  to  perfect 
themselves  in  many  ways,  but  with  unselfish  and  tireless  devotion 
gave  the  public  many  enjoyable  hours  with  their  very  creditable 
productions.  The  landscaping  around  Sunnyledge  was  originally 
planned  for  an  outdoor  theater  on  the  Lincoln  Street  front.  Here, 
in  1940,  the  Burritt  Players  gave  three  performances  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  ending  in  a  Sunday  afternoon  one  for  the  children, 
when  some  four  or  five  hundred  were  scattered  over  the  lawn,  a 
very  beautiful  sight.  The  story  was  adapted  by  one  of  the  members 
and  well  acted.  The  part  of  “Alice”  was  acted  by  Patricia  Pease, 
wife  of  Hoyt  Pease.  She  was  a  charming  English  girl  who  had  re¬ 
cently  come  here  to  be  a  bride.  Seemingly  quite  childlike  in  the 
large  open  space,  with  her  clear  young  voice  with  its  English  ac¬ 
cent,  she  was  a  perfect  “Alice.”  All  of  the  lighting  and  scenery 
were  installed  with  weeks  of  hard  labor,  and  wholly  operated  by 
the  company.  A  wonderful  association  of  young  people. 
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In  1941  the  Association  presented  us  with  a  production  book 
which  the  members  had  made  for  us.  This  contained  all  of  their 
public  programs  and  the  photographs  of  many  of  the  players  and 
scenes.  Frederick  Wessel  had  filmed  the  “Alice”  play,  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  which  also  accompanied  the  gift  book.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  received  at  the  time: 

After  the  terrific  strain  of  the  first  night,  there  is  an  awful  let  down  for 
the  second  performance.  Because  of  this,  we  have  created  a  legend.  Just 
before  the  curtain  is  rung  up  by  the  stage  manager,  the  actors  congregate 
silently  on  the  stage,  then  Mr.  Diemente,  the  president,  says  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  are  sitting  in  their  usual  seats — they  have  faith  in  us,  we 
cannot  let  them  down.”  This  never  fails  to  keep  the  show  alive.  One 
actor  catches  it,  then  another,  then  another,  and  before  you  know  it,  the 
entire  company  is  vibrating  with  new  energy,  new  life. 

Very  cordially, 

Paul  Neil  de  Sole 
and  the  entire  family  of  the 
Elihu  Burritt  Players 


Chapter  XII 
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MY  FATHER  knew  many  noted  men,  but  few  of  them 
became  close  friends.  I  presume  his  inability  to  enter¬ 
tain  adequately  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
father  was  not  a  man’s  man.  He  was  happiest  when  with  his 
family  and  occupied  with  his  sketching,  painting,  music,  and 
reading.  Through  him  I  never  came  into  intimate  association 
with  leaders  in  public  or  educational  life.  His  acquaintance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  large,  and  I  met  from  time  to  time  many  of  his  friends. 
The  first  one  I  remember  was  Marshall  Jewell.  He  was  running 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  a  torchlight  proces¬ 
sion  with  its  blue  oilcloth  capes  and  kerosene  torches  came  march¬ 
ing  past  our  house  in  Kensington.  I  was  awakened,  and  the  lights 
of  the  torches  seemed  to  me  like  the  regularly  spaced  lights  of  the 
windows  of  a  railroad  train  so,  that  in  my  dazed  condition,  I 
wondered  how  a  train  could  run  on  the  dirt  highway.  The  proces¬ 
sion  stopped,  and  Governor  Jewell  came  in.  I  was  presented  and 
asked  what  I  was  going  to  be  when  I  grew  up.  The  sleepy  reply 
came,  “I  would  like  to  be  Governor.”  He  patted  my  curly  head 
and  I  suppose  I  was  soon  fast  asleep  again. 

During  the  school  days  in  Kensington,  my  cousin  Roswell  and 
my  brother  Pickett  were  my  constant  playmates.  The  close  and 
intimate  associations  continued  until  Roswell  left  for  Kansas  soon 
after  graduating  from  the  New  Britain  High  School,  and  Pickett 
left  for  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  One  summer,  when  coming 
down  from  Maine,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health,  Pickett 
caught  cold,  and  after  a  few  weeks’  struggle  passed  on.  I  was  in 
Boston  very  often  during  this  time.  There,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Doctors  Bowditch  and  Briggs,  I  frequently  stopped  in,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  joined  the  circle  in  front 
of  the  open  fire,  and  listened  to  the  excellent  talk.  My  grief  in  my 
brother’s  death  was  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  great 
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relief  to  him.  For  years  he  had  struggled  against  the  persistent  ad¬ 
vance  of  tuberculosis.  The  consideration  and  kindliness  of  this 
great  physician,  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  my  brother’s  case,  influenced 
my  life  in  no  small  degree.  During  his  illness,  the  physicians  had 
been  so  faithful  in  their  professional  service,  and  considerate  and 
friendly  in  every  way,  that  after  Pickett’s  death  I  could  do  no  less 
than  tell  Dr.  Bowditch  what  it  meant  to  me.  His  reply  was: 

506  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

February  13, 1904. 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore, 

.  .  .  Your  more  than  kind  note  is  deeply  appreciated,  I  assure  you.  To 
a  physician  when  he  finds  himself  powerless  to  do  other  than  alleviate 
suffering  in  a  hopeless  case,  it  is  more  grateful  than  you  can  realize  to 
read  such  words  as  yours.  .  .  .  Thank  you  from  my  heart.  I  hope  we  may 
meet  again  under  less  sad  conditions. 

Believe  me,  most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 
Vincent  Y.  Bowditch 

At  Hartford,  Alva  Oatman  and  Billy  Moore,  in  the  West 
Middle  School,  and  later  in  the  High  School  days  Billy  Conklin, 
Leland  Howard,  Joe  and  Bob  Huntington,  Billy  Phelps,  Charles 
Burnham,  and  Chick  Clark  are  the  ones  I  remember  best.  Leland 
Howard  died  early  in  life.  I  kept  in  touch  with  nearly  all  the 
others. 

At  one  time  in  the  ’nineties  I  realized  that,  in  the  conditions  that 
might  come  about  later,  a  good  knowledge  of  internatonal  law 
might  be  very  useful,  and,  if  I  did  not  continue  to  like  my  life  in 
industry,  it  might  help  me  to  some  other  kind  of  work.  Billy 
Phelps  put  me  in  touch  with  the  proper  people  at  Yale,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  a  course  of  reading,  but  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  in  my 
chosen  vocation  and  make  much  headway  in  another.  Late  in  life 
these  evidences  of  our  long  friendship  came  to  me : 

Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 
Professor  of  English  Literature 
23  June  1938 

Dear  Bert: 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  to  see  you  at  Hartford. 
It  warms  my  heart  every  time  I  see  you  anywhere  and  I  only  wish  we 
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might  meet  oftener.  I  am  leaving  for  Michigan  this  Saturday,  but  when 
I  get  back  in  October  we  must  manage  in  some  way  to  have  a  golf  game. 

God  bless  you  and  your  family,  and  believe  me, 
Affectionately  yours, 

Billy 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  my  fault  that  my  friendship  in 
early  years  with  Robert  W.  Huntington  of  Hartford  was  almost 
forgotten  during  our  busy  middle  lives.  He  was  always  too  fine  to 
ever  be  neglected,  and  my  feeling  for  him  cannot  better  be  ex¬ 
pressed  than  to  quote  a  recent  letter  of  his  to  me: 

Yes,  we  haven’t  seen  as  much  of  each  other  in  the  last  fifty  years  as  I 
would  like  to  have.  One  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  youth  is  the 
times  that  I  went  shooting  with  you  and  Pickett  at  Kensington.  Do  you 
remember  when  my  dog  Duke  caught  a  live  and  unwounded  partridge  ? 
.  .  .  I  wish  we  had  seen  more  of  each  other  between  High  School  days 
and  now,  but  I  like  to  think  that  the  old  feeling  of  affection  has  always 
been  there.  Yours  affectionately, 

Bob 

While  living  in  Hartford  I  belonged  to  Captain  Charles  E. 
Thompson’s  Sunday  School  class  connected  with  the  Asylum 
Hill  Congregational  Church.  Although  a  Captain  1  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Connecticut  Infantry,  he  came  Sunday  after  Sunday 
to  help  his  class  of  young  men,  and  while  our  relationship  was 
not  close,  our  friendship  ended  only  with  his  death. 

When  in  High  School  I  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  R. 
Ensign  of  Simsbury,  who  was  salutatorian  of  our  class.  Joe  was 
one  of  the  finest  all-around  men  of  my  friends.  He  was  not  only  a 
good  scholar  and  businessman,  but  was  a  cultivated  gentleman. 
He  loved  music,  and  I  sometimes  looked  him  up  at  Yale  where 
he  would  sing  for  me,  playing  his  own  accompaniment.  He  has 
always  been  a  dear  friend. 

After  the  school  days  I  knew  Arthur  Miller  of  Meriden  quite 
well,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  Billy  Comstock,  for  whom  I  at  first 
worked  in  the  Bradley  &  Hubbard  Manufacturing  Company. 
When  I  taught  school  in  Watertown,  I  was  most  intimate  with 

i.  About  the  time  we  returned  to  Kensington  he  was  promoted,  and  served  some 
five  years  as  Colonel  of  this  Regiment. 
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Allen  Johnson,  who  has  been  referred  to  in  another  chapter,  and 
with  Harry  Heminway.  My  most  intimate  friend,  after  I  came  to 
New  Britain,  was  Edward  H.  Davison,  some  twenty  years  older 
than  I.  When  my  brother  Pickett  had  to  go  to  Maine  for  his 
health,  Mr.  Davison  heard  of  it,  looked  him  up  and  gave  him  some 
fishing  tackle  suitable  for  the  waters  he  was  to  fish.  I  asked 
Davison,  who  had  been  an  expert  rifle  and  trap  shot,  to  try  field 
work  at  Kensington  over  my  dog  Nip.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  friendship  that  lasted  until  his  death,  and  was  the  most  intimate 
of  my  life.  I  have  told  in  another  chapter  how  every  autumn  for 
years  we  took  our  dogs  (for  he  soon  had  one)  and  spent  about  ten 
days  in  Warren ville  with  the  Murphy  family,  hunting  each  day 
from  just  after  dawn  until  dark.  We  also  went  fishing  together 
in  Connecticut  and  Maine. 

No  account  of  my  friendships  would  be  complete  without  the 
name  of  William  H.  Hart,  my  father-in-law.  Our  business  trips 
for  many  years  threw  us  into  close  association  anyway,  but  Mr. 
Hart  was  most  kind  and  generous  in  seeing  that  I  went  and  saw 
much  that  I  never  would  have  seen  without  his  kindly  interest. 
The  driving  and  fishing  trip  that  he,  Mervin  Stanley,  Mr.  Davi¬ 
son,  and  I  took  through  northwestern  Connecticut  and  to  Lenox 
and  Stockbridge,  will  always  remain  as  a  high  spot  in  my  friend¬ 
ship  recollections.  The  many  evening  picnics  he  engineered  in  my 
early  married  life,  with  his  wife  and  mine  as  companions,  were 
most  delightful,  and  some  of  the  places  and  the  surroundings  I 
still  hold  in  blessed  memory. 

On  October  io,  1875,  the  Saturday  Night  Club  had  been 
formed.  The  original  members  were  among  the  town’s  best- 
educated  men,  and  those  able  to  write  interesting  papers  and  dis¬ 
cuss  intelligently  the  papers  of  the  other  members.  In  the  ’nineties 
there  seemed  to  be  no  room  in  that  club  for  additional  men,  for  the 
number  was  limited  to  the  capacity  of  many  of  the  modest  homes 
of  the  members.  William  P.  (Cap)  Felt  suggested  that  a  second 
club  be  formed.  This  was  done  and  the  new  Club  (nameless  for 
a  long  time)  was  started  with  a  membership  of  twelve.  This 
brought  me  into  friendly  relations  with  several  of  the  young  men 
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of  the  town  who  were  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  its  activities  later 
on. 

Felt,  who  originally  suggested  forming  the  Club,  was  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  in  it.  Elisha  Cooper  was  later  very  successful  as 
a  manufacturer  and  the  head  of  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Company,  his 
brother  James  Earnest,  a  successful  lawyer,  judge  of  the  police 
court  and  later  Vice  President  and  Counsel  of  The  Stanley 
Works.  William  Hungerford  and  John  Kirkham  were  also  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyers  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  Community. 
Isaac  Russell  has  been  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  American 
Hardware  Company.  My  cousin  Roswell  was  very  successful  in 
manufacturing  and  was  the  active  head  of  the  Waterbury  Buckle 
Company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Harry  Boardman  went  to 
Schenectady  and  became  the  head  of  the  largest  trust  company  in 
that  city.  George  Landers  was  Mayor  of  the  city  while  a  member 
of  the  Club. 

Some  of  our  members  left  town,  one  or  two  did  not  seem  to  get 
on  together,  and  the  membership  dwindled.  In  the  meantime 
the  original  Saturday  Night  Club  found  the  number  of  eligible 
men  limited  to  some  extent  because  of  the  younger  Club.  It  there¬ 
fore  elected  several  of  the  Juniors,  who  accepted.  Later  others 
were  elected,  and  this  Club  was  discontinued.  This  new  member¬ 
ship  brought  me  into  intimate  association  with  older  men,  most  of 
whom  have  now  passed  on. 

In  1905,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  through  the  state  was  extended  and  some  enduring  friend¬ 
ships  were  formed.  Olcott  F.  King,  now  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Connecticut;  Frank  Cheney,  Jr.,  at  one  time  president 
of  Cheney  Brothers;  Judge  Walter  H.  Clark  of  Hartford;  David 
Day,  later  prominent  lawyer  of  Bridgeport;  Alfred  Bates  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society;  Alfred  Hammer  of  Branford; 
and  Alton  Farrell  of  Ansonia  were  among  the  number. 

About  this  time  I  came  to  know,  through  both  my  business 
and  political  activities,  Charles  M.  Brooker,  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee.  The  friendship  formed  continued 
until  his  death.  He  was  much  older  than  I,  then  head  of  the 
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Coe  Brass  Company,  and  a  very  prominent  man  in  Connecticut. 
At  his  suggestion  his  stepson  Alton  Farrell  asked  me  to  go  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  that  nominated  Taft. 
Brooker  saw  to  it  that  I  met  all  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  was 
one  of  the  few  Connecticut  men  at  a  dinner  he  gave  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  at  the  Athletic  Club,  and  took  me 
into  the  secret  hearings  of  the  resolutions  committee;  in  fact, 
he  did  for  me,  a  young  man  of  no  prominence,  just  as  he  would 
have  done  for  one  in  an  exalted  position.  I  came  to  admire  him 
greatly  and  prized  our  friendship.  He  influenced  my  life  for  the 
better.  During  his  last  illness  I  called  on  him  in  New  York  a 
few  days  before  he  started  to  Florida  for  the  winter.  He  wanted 
me  to  visit  Puerto  Rico  and  had  given  me  several  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction.  My  doctors  advised  me  to  go  to  Florida  instead  and  be 
nearer  home.  My  last  letter  from  him,  written  shortly  before 
his  death  that  winter  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Daytona  Beach, 
was  full  of  hope — cheerful  and  enthusiastic  about  the  climate 
and  anticipation  of  our  getting  together,  when  I  was  to  come 
down  a  little  later.  Through  Mr.  Brooker  I  came  to  know  as  a 
friend  Elisha  }.  Steele,  connected  with  his  company.  He  was  a 
fine  type  of  Christian  gentleman  beloved  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact. 

Through  the  winter  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  many  leaders  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
number  with  whom  I  had  friendly  meetings  from  time  to  time 
was  large.  Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned  in  other  chapters. 

My  memories  of  E.  Kent  Hubbard  and  our  many  happy  times 
together  are  among  the  happiest  of  my  life.  His  quick  perception 
in  unusual  situations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following.  One 
May  I  took  a  train  at  Springfield  for  Montreal,  where  I  was  to 
meet  my  brother-in-law,  George  Hart,  and  Archie  Macfarlane 
in  the  morning  at  the  railroad  station.  There  the  train  was  to 
leave  for  the  Shawinigan  Club  where  we  were  to  be  together 
for  a  week.  At  Springfield  I  found  Kent  with  a  lot  of  fishing 
luggage,  also  bound  for  a  club.  We  each  expected  to  take  the 
same  train  out  of  Montreal  in  the  morning  and  he  would 
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continue  on  it  after  my  friends  and  I  got  off.  So  on  arrival  at 
Montreal,  we  both  got  into  one  automobile  and,  with  the  top 
down,  piled  sleeping  bags,  hold-alls  and  fishing  cases  all  around 
us  and  hurried,  for  we  were  late,  to  our  railroad  station  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city.  My  friends  were  all  wrought  up  holding 
the  train,  and  there  with  me  was  a  stranger  to  Macfarlane.  His 
face,  sunny  when  he  saw  me,  turned  into  a  black  cloud  when  he 
discovered  Kent’s  beaming  countenance  sticking  out  of  the  lug¬ 
gage.  Sensing  the  situation,  Kent  said,  “My  dear  fellow,  don’t  feel 
so  badly.  I  am  not  going  to  your  club.”  The  sun  shone  again  in 
Archie’s  face,  and  all  went  well. 

My  business  tended  in  the  early  years  to  much  association  with 
men  similarly  occupied.  I  had  not  been  to  college,  and  had  little 
connection  with  college  or  university  men  during  the  busy  manu¬ 
facturing  days.  In  that  period,  however,  I  knew  most  of  the  so- 
called  “Captains  of  Industry”  in  the  steel  business  in  this  country 
and  Canada,  but  only  a  few  intimately.  In  the  early  ’nineties,  the 
two  Painter  brothers,  Charles  and  Ned,  Frank  Clark,  Harry 
Oliver,  running  the  Hainsworth  Steel  Company,  and  Jim 
Hammond  of  the  Superior  Steel  Company,  were  those  I  knew 
best.  Later  were  James  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  William  P.  Siebert  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  also  John  C.  Neale  and  John  W.  Dix  of  the  same  corpora¬ 
tion,  who  lived  together  on  a  farm  they  had  bought  in  Sewickley. 
Dix  died  years  ago,  and  Neale  went  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  with  Alva  C.  Dinkey,  whom  I  first  knew  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Willis  King,  president 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Thomas  Wood  of 
Conshohocken,  James  Campbell  and  Charles  Schwab  were 
friends  more  or  less  intimate.  Of  all  those,  Julian  Kennedy,  who 
has  been  referred  to  in  another  chapter,  and  James  Campbell, 
who  was  responsible  for  starting  and  quickly  building  up  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  organization,  seemed  outstanding. 
Kennedy  because  he  towered  above  all  other  engineers  in  the 
West  not  only  technically,  but  also  because  his  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  his  chosen  field  were  backed  by  a  broad,  fine  mind  that 
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would  have  made  him  an  outstanding  individual  in  whatever 
vocation  he  chose  to  follow.  Campbell,  entering  an  unfamiliar 
field  after  he  had  reached  middle  age,  did  a  remarkable  job  in 
developing  and  financing  successfully  an  organization  competing 
with  many  well-established  companies. 

In  Canada,  Robert  Hobson,  William  McMaster,  and  his  son, 
Ross  H.  McMaster,  were  those  I  knew  there,  other  than  those 
in  The  Stanley  Works  of  Canada— viz.,  Arthur  F.  Hatch  and 
his  two  sons,  Fred  and  Harry.  I  have  told  in  other  chapters  of  my 
intimate  friendship  with  Archie  Macfarlane. 

The  movement  toward  uniting  competitive  steel  companies 
began  in  the  late  ’nineties,  and  finally  culminated  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Company  in  1901.  For  a  decade  previous 
to  this,  I  had  been  familiar  with  the  ethics  of  business  practice, 
both  of  partnerships  and  corporations.  With  the  enormous 
aggregation  of  capital,  controlling  many  plants  and  offices,  prac¬ 
tices  which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  past  were  not  practicable 
in  the  larger  companies.  As  an  instance,  errors  in  billing  were 
reported  by  some  small  corporations  when  a  shortage  claim 
could  be  made,  but  never  if  weights  were  greater  than  invoiced. 
No  doubt  Judge  Gary’s  belief  was  that  the  ethical  practice  of 
the  greatest  corporation  in  the  world  would  set  the  standard  foi 
others,  but  it  is  probable  that  no  great  organization,  with  a 
multiplicity  of  offices,  could  give  orders  to  carry  out  questionable 
practices  more  or  less  common  in  trade  previously.  In  the  conduct 
of  industry,  I  am  quite  sure  that  large  aggregations  of  capital, 
under  a  single  management,  resulted  in  better  ethical  standards 
than  had  existed  before,  or  would  exist  in  smaller  units.  This 
refers  to  methods  of  doing  business,  by  large  corporations,  both 
with  the  general  public  or  with  each  other.  I  knew  little  of  the 
manner  of  their  formation,  or  the  sale  of  their  securities  to  the 
public,  but  the  men  I  came  in  contact  with  in  the  steel  industry, 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  quite  sure  that  “honesty  was 

the  best  policy.” 

No  record  of  my  friendships  with  men  would  be  complete 
without  including  my  brothers-in-law.  Martha  s  father  was  the 
head  of  one  of  New  Britain’s  growing  industries  and  stood  very 
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high  in  his  position  in  the  community.  There  must  have  been 
some  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the  brothers  when  their  sister 
married  a  penniless  young  man  with  no  prospects  and  only  a 
High  School  education.  They  were  all  friendly,  however,  and 
as  the  years  went  on  and  we  grew  older  the  difference  in  our 
ages  diminished  and  the  affection  for  each  other  increased.  With 
George  I  took  many  happy  trips  and  came  to  believe  he  was  the 
most  companionable  man  of  all  my  friends.  Ed,  Max,  and  Walter 
all  went  through  Yale  and  formed  many  friendships  with  men 
of  their  own  age.  However,  they  all  have  been  very  companion¬ 
able  with  their  older  in-law  and  now,  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  my  marriage  draws  near,  the  friendship  and  affection  I  have 
for  them  is  a  precious  one. 

In  my  early  married  life  I  tried  to  do  my  part  as  a  layman 
in  the  South  Congregational  Church.  Dr.  James  Wesley  Cooper, 
the  pastor,  had  performed  our  marriage  ceremony,  and  as  the 
years  went  on  we  became  very  dear  friends.  At  the  end  of  an 
intimate  letter  he  wrote : 

And  now,  my  dear  Bert,  you  have  won  my  profoundest  gratitude,  and 
I  am  happy.  I  give  you  my  heart  and  hand  and  best  wishes  and  highest 
hopes  and  heartiest  prayers.  May  you  be  blest  and  be  a  blessing!  With 
much  love,  Faithfully  yours, 

Jas.  W.  Cooper 

Later  his  two  sons  Elisha  and  Earnest  were  two  of  my  intimate 
companions  in  life. 

Dr.  Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  who  was  originally  suggested  to  the 
Committee  by  my  wife,  came  to  our  Church,  and  soon  we  were 
taking  long  walks  together  and  forming  a  real  friendship.  On 
his  first  trip  to  Switzerland  he  ended  an  exuberant  and  character¬ 
istic  letter  written  at  the  time  of  his  first  experience  in  the  Alpine 
Mountains : 

Now  I’ve  done  what  I  wanted  to.  Told  you  straight  out  that  I  like  you 
and  wish  I  might  deserve  your  friendship.  .  .  .  After  all  there’s  nothing 
in  the  world  worth  while  except  love  and  little  children’s  faces.  God  take 
care  of  us  all ! 

Yours  faithfully, 
Ozora  S.  Davis 
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After  Mr.  Jump’s  pastorate  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  C.  Hill  came  to  minister  unto 
us.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  service  here,  I  was  away  much  of  the 
time  and  did  not  know  him  as  intimately  as  I  had  some  of  his 
predecessors.  Our  membership  in  the  Saturday  Night  Club,  with 
its  papers  and  discussions,  later  made  me  aware  of  his  fine  charac¬ 
ter  and  lovable  personality;  his  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best 
in  life  and  his  unfailing  good  sense,  ornamented  with  a  rare 
sense  of  humor,  made  him  a  most  companionable  and  dear  friend. 

When  we  were  first  married  and  lived  on  Vine  Street,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  P.  Phenix  lived  opposite  us.  Our  acquaintance 
with  them  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friendship.  After  they  went 
to  Hampton  Institute,  where  Dr.  Phenix  eventually  became 
its  Principal,  we  often  visited  each  other.  Dr.  Phenix  was  a  very 
interesting  and  companionable  man,  and  his  knowledge  and 
interests  were  wide.  His  unusual,  analytical  mind  was  focused 
on  everything  that  came  within  his  observation.  He  died  sud¬ 
denly  soon  afer  he  became  the  head  of  Hampton. 

In  March  1932,  when  Martha  and  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  Judge  Barrett  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  gave 
a  dinner  in  honer  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Most  of  the  guests  were  Judge  Barrett’s  south¬ 
ern  friends  whom  he  was  glad  to  have  meet  Columbia’s  President. 
However,  he  asked  Dr.  Butler  to  invite  two  of  his  friends  stay¬ 
ing  in  Augusta,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  them.  Senator 
McLean  of  our  state  was  there,  but  I  think  invited  by  the  Judge. 
Later  at  a  Sunday  dinner  at  the  Senator’s  home  these  two,  Dr. 
Butler  and  Senator  McLean,  were  most  interesting  and  to  me 
somewhat  amazing  in  their  frank  discussion  of  public  person¬ 
alities.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  then  related  are  included  in  the 
chapter  “Behind  the  Scenes  in  Politics”  in  President  Butler’s 
autobiography,  Across  the  Busy  Years .  The  reason  for  Judge 
Barrett’s  dinner  was  no  doubt  in  appreciation  of  Dr.  Butler’s 
successful  trip  to  Washington  which  is  also  told  of  in  the  same 
chapter. 

Here  at  Augusta,  Louis  R.  Cheney,  Newton  D.  Barney  of 
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Farmington,  Dr.  Butler,  and  I  had  many  games  of  golf  together 
in  the  afternoons.  That  spring  Dr.  Butler  and  Carl  F.  (Ole) 
Ahlstrom  came  up  and  spent  a  few  days  at  Col.  Cheney’s  home. 
On  his  return  to  New  York  Dr.  Butler  wrote: 

E.  Allen  Moore,  Esq. 

New  Britain 
Connecticut. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore 

You  must  let  me  thank  you  warmly  for  your  generous  hospitality  on 
Saturday  evening  and  for  your  great  contribution  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
visit  which  “Ole”  and  myself  made  during  our  invasion  of  Connecticut. 
The  golf,  the  fishing,  and  the  dinner  are  all  happy  memories,  and  you 
may  count  upon  our  wishing  to  repeat  the  invasion  when  opportunity 
shall  offer. 

.  Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

The  story  of  meetings  of  the  “Little  Mothers”  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  at  Augusta  has  often  been  recorded.  The  men  gathered  in 
a  circle  in  the  lounge  in  the  forenoon  were  a  notable  lot  and 
their  opinions  and  experiences  were  interesting.  Often  some 
of  the  most  amusing  stories  came  from  men  who  had  never  taken 
part  in  the  discussions  previously.  One  such  incident  is  illustrative. 
A  man,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  with  face  deep  scarred 
from  a  cut,  sat  and  listened  morning  after  morning  but  had 
never  uttered  a  word.  The  news  of  the  bequest  of  Senator  William 
Andrews  Clark  of  his  collection  of  pictures  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  had  just  been  received.2  The  man  who 
volunteered  the  information  said  that  it  was  very  remarkable 
that  a  miner  from  early  days  should  have  the  refined  instinct  to 
make  such  a  collection  and  dwelt  on  this  theme  at  some  length. 
When  he  had  finished,  our  scarred  friend  said  in  substance, 
“I  knew  Senator  Clark  in  the  early  days  and  can  tell  you  about 
his*  first  oil  painting.  When  I  was  a  young  engineer  in  Boston, 
the  firm  I  worked  for  was  asked  to  send  a  man  to  Butte,  Montana, 

2.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  later  refused  to  accept  the  collection  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  the  bequest. 
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to  make  a  recommendation  for  a  water  supply  for  the  place. 
Clark  wasn’t  a  miner,  he  was  at  first  a  sutler,  and  soon  began 
buying  claims  and  interests  in  mines  being  worked.  He  had  built 
a  rather  impressive  house  above  the  center  of  the  town.  When 
I  had  finished  my  work  and  was  ready  to  go  back  east,  Clark 
asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  house  and  see  an  oil  painting  he  had 
recently  bought — his  first.  A  large  hall  ran  through  the  middle 
of  the  house  with  a  living  room  on  one  side  and  a  parlor  on  the 
other.  He  took  me  into  the  parlor,  went  to  the  windows,  opened 
the  inside  blinds,  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  where 
he  pulled  aside  a  curtain  revealing  the  nude  figure  of  a  young 
woman.  Backing  away,  he  put  his  thumbs  in  his  vest  armholes 
and  said,  ‘Ain’t  she  a  so  and  so.’  ”  That  ended  the  talk  of  the 
Senator’s  native  refined  instincts. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Edward  M.  Day  began  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Woodruff  appointed  us  members  of  a  small  commission; 
William  H.  St.  John,  although  younger,  I  knew  while  in  school. 
Arthur  P.  Day  was  ahead  of  me  in  the  High  School  and  I  had 
not  at  the  time  more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  him. 
Henry  K.  W.  Welch  was  also  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  me  and  I 
did  not  know  him.  For  several  years  now  these  four  men  have 
played  golf  together  quite  regularly,  but  in  case  of  the  inability 
of  any  one  of  them  to  play,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  unfortunate  one — both  in  golf  and  our  many 
luncheons  after  the  game,  at  Hartford  and  the  Shuttle  Meadow 
Club. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Edward  Milligan  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newington  Home  for 
Crippled  Children,  which  ripened  into  close  friendship.  For 
years  he  and  Edward  Day  lived  together  on  the  corner  of  Farm¬ 
ington  Avenue  and  Woodland  St.;  both  were  intimate  friends. 
When  Milligan  died  he  was  considered  the  outstanding  citizen 
of  Hartford. 

One  of  the  intimate  friendships  of  my  life  has  been  with  Elisha 
Cooper — “Lige,”  as  we  call  him.  In  my  first  days  of  New  Britain 
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knowledge,  he  was  going  to  a  different  school,  then  came  his 
college  days,  and  after  that  his  years  of  work  in  Buckland  and 
life  in  Hartford,  where  he  then  lived.  I  sometimes  visited  him 
there,  and  remember  one  snowy  day  in  November  when  we 
learned  much  about  the  ways  of  partridges  from  their  tracks 
in  the  new-fallen  snow.  When  Lige  decided  to  make  a  change 
in  his  business,  I  offered  him  the  best  job  available  in  The  Stanley 
Works  at  the  time,  hoping  that  we  would  be  long  associated 
together.  He  thought  best  not  to  take  the  position.  Soon  after 
that,  Howard  Hart  was  looking  for  someone  to  head  a  ball  bear¬ 
ing  business  which  he  had  been  developing.  A  new  company 
was  organized,  with  Cooper  as  President.  I  became  a  director 
in  it,  and  from  that  time  on  we  became  more  intimate  friends. 
He  made  the  most  of  his  university  education.  His  papers  for 
the  Saturday  Night  Club  were  among  the  very  best.  He  was 
undemonstrative  and  did  not  make  friends  easily,  but  there  was 
a  depth  to  his  character  that  made  him  very  dear  to  those  who 
knew  him  well. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  most 
of  the  men  who  have  served  Connecticut  as  governors  during 
the  most  active  period  of  my  life.  I  like  to  run  into  the  large 
room  where  their  portraits  hang  in  the  State  Library,  and  view 
again  the  friendly  faces  of  the  ten  I  have  known. 

Albert  L.  Scott,  nationally  known  engineer  and  lay  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  I  first  met  when  he  was  best  man  at  my 
cousin  Russell  S.  Bartlett’s  wedding.  Years  afterward  I  found  him 
and  his  wife  on  the  steamer  bound  for  Nantucket  to  find  a  place 
for  a  summer  home.  They  accepted  my  invitation  to  spend  the 
night  with  us  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island.  The  following  day 
they  decided  to  stay  on  that  island,  and  later  bought  a  home  in 
the  Bayside  section,  where  they  and  their  large  family  summered 
until  his  death.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York,  as  well  as  President  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  the  first  World  War,  I  became  a  director  in  the 
Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Company.  Samuel  M. 
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Stone  was  then,  and  still  is,  president  of  the  corporation.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  warm  friendship,  for  no  one  could  be  associated 
very  long  with  Sam  without  meeting  his  fine,  friendly,  and 
sincere  spirit  more  than  halfway.  My  loyal  business  associates  I 
have  referred  to  in  another  book. 

I  have  been  blessed  with  the  friendship  of  men  of  the  Cheney 
family  of  Manchester.  This  remarkable  family  has,  in  each  of 
several  generations,  been  a  large  and  influential  one.  I  think  the 
original  Cheney  Brothers  Silk  Company  had  at  least  seven 
brothers  connected  with  it,  the  next  generation  many  more 
Cheneys  than  that,  while  the  generation  I  have  known  must  have 
consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  own  cousins. 

In  the  high  school  days  at  Hartford,  I  knew  Walter  slightly; 
his  brother  Mark,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  brother  Pickett,  often 
came  to  our  home  in  Kensington,  where  we  would  shoot  over 
our  dogs  together.  I  remember  he  was  deaf,  and  we  had  to  be 
on  the  lookout,  for  if  he  got  out  of  sight  he  could  not  hear  our 
calls  and  would  get  lost.  Both  of  these  brothers  died  many  years 
ago.  My  intimate  friends  have  been  Louis  and  Will,  both  won¬ 
derful  companions.  Many  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  have 
been  in  their  company.  Louis  had  many  rare  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  his  friends.  Will  was  an  outstanding  citizen, 
and  the  best-loved  friend,  other  than  relatives,  of  my  later  life. 
My  friendship  with  Frank,  Jr.,  as  we  call  him,  while  not  so 
intimate,  has  been  greatly  prized.  Jack’s  daughter  Alice  married 
my  youngest  son  Maxwell,  and  that  and  our  golf  has  thrown  us 
together,  much  to  my  delight.  Howell,  Horace,  Charles,  Will’s 
brother  General  Sherwood,  Austin,  and  Clifford,  I  have  known 
but  not  intimately.  A  remarkable  family. 

Since  my  retirement  I  have  had  more  time  for  cultivating  and 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  men.  About  the  only  home  we  visit  is 
the  Faris  home  in  Miami  Beach,  where  Martin  and  I  have  a  royal 
time  a  few  days  each  year,  playing  golf  on  the  Indian  Creek  links 
with  its  velvety  turf  and  perfect  greens,  followed  by  a  swim  at  the 
Surf  Club.  No  finer  host  exists.  Then  Jack  Van  Patten  of  Daven- 
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port,  Iowa,  has  come  into  our  lives  as  a  dear  friend.  Charles  Her¬ 
bert  Langmuir,  Wells  M.  Sawyer,  the  artist,  George  Zabriskie  of 
New  York  and  Ormond,  are  all  my  dear  friends,  and  proud  I  am 
to  call  them  so. 

Our  summer  home  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island,  which  we 
built  in  1914,  has  resulted  in  many  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  my  vacation  days  there  have  been  made  happy  by  them: 
Golf  days  with  my  brothers-in-law  Ed  and  Max  Hart;  “Clam 
Bakes,”  with  the  score  of  younger  men  of  the  neighborhood  and 
family ;  shooting  at  the  Middle  Point  Camp  with  George  Hart, 
Earnest  Cooper,  “Pete”  Upson,  Stuart  Parsons,  and  my  son-in- 
law  Maurice  Pease  and  sons;  the  Golf  Club  and  Reading  Room 
in  Edgartown,  with  friendly  and  companionable  Griswold 
Lorillard,3  Cornelius  Lee,  Edward  B.  Harran,  and  many  others. 
There  on  the  island  we  met  the  eminent  composer  and  conductor, 
Henry  Hadley,  Hayley  Lever,  the  artist,  Jonas  Lie,  president  of 
the  National  Academy,  General  Preston  Brown,  and  others  who, 
while  not  intimate  friends,  make  our  lives  happier  in  their  friend¬ 
ships. 

No  story  of  my  men  friends  would  be  complete  without  some 
word  of  appreciation  of  my  two  neighbors  for  so  many  years, 
Frank  G.  Vibberts  and  James  S.  North.  Jim  went  to  work  in  The 
Stanley  Works  when  he  finished  college.  Later  he  left  to  manage 
a  business  where  his  family  had  invested  their  money.  Years 
after,  he  rented  my  house  one  summer  in  hopes  of  saving  his 
baby’s  life.  That  little  one’s  death  there  is  the  only  one  in  our 
house  for  forty  years.  That  was  before  he  built  next  to  us  on 
Sunnyledge.  Later  our  children  grew  up  together.  When  little 
Freddie  went,  our  children  felt  the  loss  as  if  in  our  own  family. 
Jim  has  been  a  fine  friend  and  neighbor  all  these  years.  Frank 

3.  Lorillard  lived  in  Tuxedo  Park.  He  was  supposed  to  have  invented  the  short 
dinner  coat.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  attended  a  social  function  in  New  York, 
where  he  stumped  his  companions  to  cut  off  the  tails  of  their  coats,  which  they  did. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  Tuxedo  dinner  coat  worn  throughout  the  world — how  true 
I  do  not  know. 
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bought  the  house  the  Boardmans  built  on  Sunnyledge.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  known  him  before.  A  friendship  then  began  that 
has  lasted  with  no  interruption  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A 
good  neighbor,  fine  to  his  own  and  other  children.  Those  of 
both  families  have  grown  up  together  with  ours,  and  their  as¬ 
sociations,  too,  are  very  close. 

On  other  pages,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  “Travel,”  I  have 
mentioned  many  people,  some  of  whom  later  became  our  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  To  avoid  repetition,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
have  the  list  here  complete. 

In  this  chapter  there  has  been  a  constant  inward  urge  to  say 
something  about  the  wives  of  these  men,  many  of  them  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  charming,  and  interesting.  I  could  also  write  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  friendship  of  women  not  wives.  It  seems  strange  that 
one  should  write  about  his  life  and  say  so  little  of  the  other  sex 
except  my  wife.  She  has  been  the  one  woman  I  have  loved.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  has  not  prevented  me  from  having  great  pleasure 
in  my  friendship  with  others.  My  father’s  only  sister,  Ellen,  when 
at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  in  the  1850’s,  became  acquainted 
with  Mary  Dorrance  of  Mystic,  Connecticut.  A  warm  friend¬ 
ship  developed,  which  continued  with  the  rest  of  my  father’s 
family  after  my  aunt’s  early  death.  Miss  Dorrance  married  Silas 
Fish  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  Julia  was  their  oldest 
daughter.  Julia,  much  older  than  I,  gave  me  a  beautiful  Russian 
leather  pocket  book  on  which  she  had  painted  a  four-leaf  clover, 
when  I  left  home  to  earn  my  own  living.  From  that  time  on, 
my  many  friends  of  the  other  sex  have  made  my  life  brighter, 
happier,  and  better,  and  the  long  list  really  deserves  a  chapter 
in  recognition  of  what  they  have  meant  to  me. 

If  a  chapter  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  women  that  have  come 
into  my  life,  my  mother-in-law,  Martha  Peck  Hart,  would  be 
with  my  own  mother  and  sister,  those  that  were  dearest.  On 
June  9, 1929,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  I  wrote  as  the  last  paragraph 
of  a  tribute  to  her : 

And  now,  after  ninety-two  years  of  ideal  life  she  has  passed  on.  Her 
death,  like  her  life,  was  most  beautiful.  During  her  illness  she  was  sweet 
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and  lovable,  doing  everything  her  nurses  asked  with  kindly  grace  and 
not  a  word  of  complaint.  No  childishness  to  the  last,  but  the  dignity  and 
loving  kindness  of  a  great  woman.  She  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  death, 
and  took  great  comfort  in  the  prayer  of  her  pastor  at  her  bedside  the  day 
before  she  died.  A  great  and  loving  spirt  has  gone  away,  and  the  world 
is  better  for  its  sojourn  here. 


Chapter  XIII 


THE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  CLUB 

IN  ANOTHER  CHAPTER  a  few  words  tell  of  my  being 
invited  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Saturday  Night  Club 
of  New  Britain.1  The  papers  written  for  it  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  they  are  undoubtedly  crude. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  my  formal  education  ended  with 
high  school  days  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  myself  most 
assiduously  to  earning  a  living  and  providing  for  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  family,  it  can  be  assumed  that,  while  the  daily  grind 
was  interesting  and  at  times  exhilarating  and  exciting,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  conducive  to  improving  one’s  vocabulary  or  style 
in  writing.  Practice  could  not  help  make  me  perfect,  for  the 
members  of  this  club  were  usually  called  on  for  a  paper  only 
every  other  year.  With  all  these  inhibitions,  my  papers  show  an 
interest  in  a  very  wide  field  of  thought,  investigation,  and  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  long  mental  jump  from  “Over  the  Hill  to  the 
Poorhouse”  to  “The  Lord’s  Day  and  Its  Observance.”  The 
former  may  have  been  written  to  “buck  up”  my  nerve  when 
losing  money  on  the  farm.  Probably  the  “Lord’s  Day”  paper 
justified  my  having  a  few  holes  of  golf  Sunday  afternoon  after 
officiating  as  deacon  in  the  morning  in  Dr.  Cooper’s  church.  A 
paper  on  “Heredity”  must  have  been  the  result  of  interest  in  breed¬ 
ing  my  Guernsey  herd.  How  could  a  boy,  with  my  background 
and  bringing  up,  be  anything  but  a  conservative  man?  My  papers 
for  the  Club  show  a  very  liberal-minded  one.  The  old  English  law 
and  the  Connecticut  law  at  the  turn  of  the  century  required  work¬ 
men  laboring  together  to  assume  the  risk  of  injury  in  their  employ¬ 
ment.  That  may  have  been  reasonable  when  two  or  three  men 

i.  This  is  written  largely  to  record  events  in  my  own  life;  the  records  of  the 
Saturday  Night  Club  are  kept  in  the  New  Britain  Institute,  where  a  list  of  the 
members  and  their  photographs  are  available  to  anyone  interested. 
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could  know  the  risk  assumed,  but  when,  in  industry,  several 
thousand  people  were  considered  “fellow  servants,”  an  injustice 
was  being  enacted  under  the  law.  My  attitude  in  wanting  the 
state  to  revise  her  laws  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  changes 
going  on  in  industry,  transportation,  and  ways  of  living,  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  account  in  another  chapter  of  my  early  efforts 
for  a  compensation  law  for  labor.  If,  however,  each  of  my  papers 
could  be  published  as  chapters  of  a  book,  it  would  disclose  a  life 
full  of  interest  in  the  past,  studious  of  contemporary  conditions, 
and  with  thoughtful  desires  for  a  better  world  in  the  future.  Per¬ 
haps  nothing  that  I  can  now  write  would  better  illustrate  that 
than  to  quote  from,  or  review  briefly,  some  of  the  Saturday  Night 
Club  papers. 

One  of  the  earlier  ones  was  on  the  “Pre-Raphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood.”  I  had  been  reading  Rossetti’s  poems,  and  my  interest  in 
them  led  me  to  study  not  only  the  conditions  in  England  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group,  but  also 
the  earlier  influences  that  produced  the  glorious  work  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  the  trip  to  China,  where  the  people’s  ideas  and  habits 
were  so  different  from  those  of  other  lands,  my  thoughts  for 
several  years  constantly  returned  to  the  scenes,  and  especially 
to  the  manners,  customs,  and  attitude  toward  life  of  the  Chinese. 
So  one  of  my  papers  consisted  of  not  an  account  of  our  travels 
there,  but  four  vignettes,  each  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  have 
my  hearers  receive  the  same  impressions  I  had  carried  away  and 
dwelt  upon.  Extracts  from  them  follow: 

Hata-Men  Street,  Peking 

A  wide,  colorful  street  that  seems  to  have  motion  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  reaching  far  away  to  the  great  gate  and  the  drum  tower  at  the  city 
wall.  No  trees,  one-  and  two-story  shops,  many  of  them  built  to  withstand 
fire  and  mobs.  Gay  signs  and  banners  everywhere.  Over  all  a  fine  dust, 
that  mellows  and  enriches  the  pigments,  and  exaggerates  distances. 
Peking  dust  is  all  pervading;  it  covers  and  permeates  everything.  Most 
dusts  are  mineral  and  geological — sand,  clay,  lava;  but  Peking  dust  is 
vegetable  and  animal — floral  and  ornithological,  lint  from  clothing, 
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the  hair  and  powdered  dung  from  animals.  It  floats  interminably  and 
splits  into  innumerable  and  infinitesimal  fragments  the  rays  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sun.  All  this  is  the  atmosphere  and  scenery  to  set 
off  the  great  mass  of  humanity  filling  the  entire  street  from  shop  front 
to  shop  front  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Men  and  men  and  more  men. 
People  everywhere.  “Plenty  People,”  as  pidgin  English  would  have  it. 
Sawing  boards  on  an  elevated  scaffold  for  a  coffin  out  of  a  log  someone 
has  chosen  for  his  dead  relation:  one  man  on  top  of  the  log,  one  man 
under  on  the  other  end  of  the  whipsaw,  three  inches  thick  if  the  buyer  is 
wealthy,  thinner  according  to  his  resources.  A  street  sprinkler  who  has 
filled  his  wheelbarrow  with  water,  and  is  now  scattering  it  around,  with¬ 
out  too  much  care,  if  surrounded  by  humble  or  countryfolk.  A  string  of 
camels  down  from  Mongolia,  if  in  winter,  for  these  shaggy  animals  do 
not  stand  the  heat  of  summer  well.  An  old-fashioned  woman  with  her 
peg  feet,  stovepipe-shaped  bright  silk  trousers,  stumping  along  with  cane 
and  servant  to  keep  her  from  toppling  over.  The  workaday  sounds  of 
hammering  and  sawing  come  to  us  from  the  many  shops,  displaying,  in 
front,  the  wares  made  in  the  rear.  The  tempting  smell  of  things  to  eat, 
sizzling  in  sight  of  passers-by,  overcomes  the  natural  resistance  to  spend 
money,  and  all  day  long  the  yielding  gastronomers  are  filling  up  and, 
later  will  sit  quietly  in  a  sunny  place  to  fully  enjoy  the  comfortable  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  distended  stomach.  People  everywhere,  things  to  eat  everywhere. 
A  street  where  every  day  bright  banners  float  over  a  moving  crowd  like 
the  midway  at  a  world’s  fair. 


The  Arched  Gateway  in  the  Great  Wall 

This  gateway  was  built  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Dalai 
Lama  came  from  Tibet  on  his  elephants  to  visit  the  Manchu  Emperor. 
Picturesque  indeed  was  that  caravan  with  elephant  and  all  its  gorgeous 
oriental  trappings  and  color.  The  marble  monument  near  the  yellow  tem¬ 
ple  erected  by  a  mourning  Emperor  for  his  distinguished  guest  shows,  in 
bas  relief,  that  he  died  while  visiting  the  Emperor.  Sitting  here  beside 
the  ancient  gateway  you  view  the  traffic  just  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago.  How  long  will  the  great  shaggy  beasts  with  their  complex  superior 
and  the  little  beasts  with  their  inferior  complex  continue  as  links  of  the 
ever-moving  belt  that  plies  to  and  fro  between  the  distant  provinces  and 
Peking  ?  Perhaps,  even  now,  the  stones  are  raked  away  and  rubber-tired 
wheels  are  pushing  their  way  under  the  gateway  and  other  travelers  off 
the  road.  Emperors  who  could  build  the  Great  Wall  would  find  it  child’s 
play  to  construct  a  modern  hard-surfaced  speedway  with  modern  ma¬ 
chines.  When  will  it  come  ?  For  come  it  must.  Then  the  people  will  get 
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things  more  easily,  will  use  more  of  them,  and  work  just  as  hard,  as  ever, 
perhaps  even  harder;  for  there  will  be  gas  stations  to  attend,  tires  and 
gears  to  mend,  and  roads  to  repair.  Perhaps  instead  of  a  traveler,  mer¬ 
chant,  camel,  wheelbarrow,  or  ass,  all  crowding  in  both  directions 
through  the  opening,  the  red  flash  of  a  traffic  light  will  signal  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  for  the  old  gateway  and  China. 


W uchang 

This  city  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yangtze  River  from  Hankow, 
a  cotton  mill  town.  The  yellow  boatman  in  the  stern  of  the  sampan  is  hav¬ 
ing  an  easy  time,  for  Wuchang,  although  across  the  Yangtze  from  Han¬ 
kow,  is  downstream  and  the  sculler  easily  guides  the  light  boat  over  the 
tawny  yellow  water  to  the  opposite  shore.  Thankful  and  smiling,  he 
accepts  his  equivalent  of  ten  cents  in  big  money,  a  third  of  his  ordinary 
income  for  a  day,  and  patiently  sits  down  in  hopes  of  working  back 
against  and  across  the  current,  two  miles  for  the  same  cash.  His  passenger 
climbs  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  through  a  narrow  dirty  passway  be¬ 
tween  one-story  buildings  or  shacks  opening  on  it,  whose  fronts  serve  as 
shops  and  rears  as  dwellings.  From  the  river  bank  comes  a  stench  almost 
overpowering.  A  bent,  scarred,  and  dried-up  piece  of  humanity  with 
leather-like  hide  is  moving  about  from  hole  to  hole  sunk  in  the  clay  of 
the  river  bank,  stirring  here,  examining  there,  with  tender  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  care,  the  human  wastes  of  the  city  which,  after  proper  blending  and 
ripening  will  be  carried  by  the  land  owners  to  other  storage  vaults  on 
their  little  farms  as  they  return  to  their  homes  from  the  city. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  larger  buildings  a  small  industry  is  carried  on. 
Bales  of  the  rottenest  rags  imaginable  are  being  opened.  Young  girls, 
with  rice  paste  on  their  palms,  are  spreading  these  on  small  thin  boards, 
lapping  the  edges  and  holes.  When  the  sun  has  done  its  work,  the  dried 
fabric  is  stripped  from  the  board.  Other  workers  are  piling  these  sheets  of 
dried  rags  and  rice,  one  on  another,  to  be  stitched  and  quilted  with 
American  sewing  machines.  The  shoemaker  will  cut  the  sides  of  his  shoes 
from  this  soft  spongy  material,  line  it  with  white,  cover  it  with  bright 
colored  cloth,  and  display  a  most  attractive  product,  probably  worth  all 
he  charges  for  it. 

From  the  main  street,  running  parallel  to  the  river  and  at  the  top  of 
the  bank,  comes  a  most  blood-curdling  noise.  Three  men  with  queues 
down  their  backs  are  struggling  with  a  great  black  boar  whose  expression 
of  terror  and  squeals  indicate  that  he  knows  he  is  on  his  way  to  his 
doom.  One  man  has  a  rope  on  its  hind  leg,  expecting  it  will  drive  as 
reasonable  hogs  are  supposed  to  do,  but  realizing  the  truth,  the  beast 
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refuses  to  proceed  and  is  being  pulled  forward  a  little  at  a  time  by  the 
two  other  men,  who  manage  each  to  keep  hold  of  an  ear  and  escape  being 
bitten.  Suddenly  the  quartet  seems  to  realize  the  necessity,  in  common 
with  all  others  on  foot,  of  leaving  the  center  of  the  dusty  ungraded  street 
clear  and  unobstructed.  A  bugle  and  clanking  of  swords  is  heard,  and, 
almost  on  top  of  the  scattering  and  scuttling  humanity  and  animals, 
come  outriders,  in  gay  uniforms,  surrounding  a  horse  drawn  equipage 
with  its  sides  largely  of  glass.  As  it  passes,  with  pomp  and  much  “face,” 
and  the  street  once  more  resumes  its  normal  activity,  questioning  ascer¬ 
tains  that  the  diminutive  bespectacled  yellow  man  riding  alone  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Tuchun  of  the  Province. 

The  Yellow  Screen 

This  screen  and  all  it  stands  for  is  Oriental.  Glowing  in  the  mellow 
sunlight,  it  fits  into  the  landscape  and  seems  a  reasonable  architectural 
embellishment  of  the  gardens  of  the  Yellow  Temple  and  the  surrounding 
trees.  Any  realization  of  its  great  size  is  lost  in  admiration  of  its  perfect 
proportion.  Its  dominant  hue  of  warm  yellow  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  rather  sandy  aspect  of  the  walks  and  flower  beds.  The  yellow  dragon 
predominates  in  the  detail  of  its  design.  Several  colors  are  found  in  a 
single  tile;  workmanship  of  centuries  ago,  not  surpassed  since.  In  this 
quiet  retreat  we  can  in  imagination  see  servants  choosing  a  place,  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  wind,  in  the  sun,  if  at  all  chilly — for  this  is  not  southern 
China — where  they  will  arrange  the  light  but  strong  tables  and  chairs 
for  the  master  and  his  friends.  And  now,  having  seated  themselves,  what 
a  gorgeous  scene  it  is!  The  background  of  the  picture  is  the  great  yellow 
screen  beneath  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees.  The  richly  em¬ 
broidered  coats  in  which  the  dominating  color  is  blue,  gracefully  clothe 
the  men  who  form  so  picturesque  a  group  before  the  screen.  Here  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  the  teaching  of  the  sages  can  be  discussed  in  the  quiet 
comfort  and  solitude  meet  for  such  converse.  Our  western  mind  can 
hardly  envisage  the  thought  that  prompted  the  conception  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  screen.  Our  attitude  toward  life  is  different.  Life  in  China  is 
over  abundant  and  seems  of  far  less  value  or  importance  to  the  mass  or 
individual  than  with  us.  To  us  it  seems  so  short  we  try  to  crowd  into  it 
so  much  action  and  reserve  so  little  for  those  things  deemed  important 
by  the  Oriental.  Our  screen  would  be  a  squash  or  tennis  court,  a  speed¬ 
boat,  an  automobile,  or,  perchance,  an  airplane.  The  average  western  in¬ 
dividual  is  no  doubt  better  fitted  to  handle  the  controls  of  a  flying  boat 
than  to  philosophize  on  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown.  As  our  western 
influence  permeates  the  ancient  customs  and  philosophy,  as  it  most  cer- 
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tainly  is  doing,  what  will  be  the  permanent  effect  ?  From  the  beginning 
of  its  known  history,  China  has  taken  the  shock  of  every  great  foreign 
influence,  absorbed  it,  and  later  gone  on  as  before.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  on  a  beautiful  spring  afternoon,  the  servants  will  still  set  the 
scene  before  the  Yellow  Porcelain  Screen,  near  the  Yellow  Temple,  for 
quiet  converse,  as  of  old. 

Far  from  thought  of  China  in  interest  was  a  paper  “After 
Capitalism,  What?”  written  in  1941.  That  paper  was  inspired 
by  a  review  in  the  Yale  Review  of  a  book,  The  Managerial  Revo¬ 
lution  by  James  Burnham,  published  that  year.  Reading  the 
book,  which  seemed  unconvincing  and  the  conclusions  rather 
hazy,  led  me  to  welcome  the  task  of  clarifying  my  own  thoughts 
concerning  the  permanency  of  capitalism  and  of  setting  them 
down  on  paper.  In  preparing  that  paper,  it  was  necessary  to 
view  the  past  especially  with  reference  to  the  permanency  of 
governments  and  the  ideologies  of  peoples.  History  showed  that 
the  changes  in  the  latter  have  been  so  unaccountable  that  the 
role  of  prophet  is  not  one  to  be  taken  lightly.  Our  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Cross  says  “A  prophet,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  man  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  enough  awareness  of  the  present  to 
sense  the  true  movement  of  the  world  he  lives  in.”  The  recent 
past  is  fairly  well  known.  The  tendency  in  our  United  States 
of  America  is  certainly  not  toward  capitalism  at  the  present  time. 
The  conclusion  in  my  paper  was,  however,  that  some  form  of 
private  ownership  would  exist  most  of  the  time.  Quoting  from 
the  paper,  I  said:  “Time  in  the  life  of  states  has  a  longer  hour 
than  in  the  life  of  man.  The  Byzantine  Empire,  a  one-man  or 
-woman  power,  often  in  a  shaky  condition,  lasted  one  thousand 
years.”  Notwithstanding  my  sympathy  for,  and  approval  of,  the 
many  altruistic  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  by  our 
Federal  Government,  I  am  sure  history  confirms  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  “What  has 
destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  govenment 
which  has  ever  existed  under  the  sun?  The  generalizing  and 
concentrating  of  all  power  into  one  body.” 

My  paper  “History  with  all  her  volumes  past,  Hath  but  one 
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page”  was  an  effort,  in  the  Southland,  away  from  the  library 
and  my  own  notes  and  papers,  to  set  down  what  I  really  deemed 
of  prime  importance  in  the  life  of  a  people.  Franklin  really  said 
it:  “They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  tempo¬ 
rary  safety  deserve  neither  safety  nor  liberty.”  History  has  shown 
us  repeatedly  what  different  ideologies  can  do  to  a  people.  A 
country  where  each  man  is  striving  to  live  so  that  his  life  and 
influence  will  raise,  not  lower,  the  general  average,  seems  wishful 
thinking,  but  that  is  probably  the  only  way  a  people  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  can  improve. 

In  1912,  before  several  men  from  the  Junior  society  were  added 
to  the  Saturday  Night  Club’s  membership,  all  its  members  had 
probably  passed  their  fiftieth  birthdays.  Of  the  twelve  members, 
three  were  pastors  of  local  churches.  From  its  beginning,  the 
Club  had  often  chosen  ministers  as  members;  well  educated, 
accustomed  to  writing  and  speaking,  they  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  influence  in  it.  Perhaps  a  better  understanding  from  their 
contact  with  the  other  members  of  the  Club  made  them  more 
useful  in  their  daily  service.  When  a  man  who  had  both  brains 
and  a  large  dining  room  and  culinary  arrangements  in  his  home, 
was  elected,  there  were  always  sly  allusions  to  the  latter  by  non¬ 
members.  In  1912  there  were  two  educators  in  the  Club.  Most 
of  the  homes  were  simple  and  plain.  Originally  a  New  England 
supper  was  served,  but  later  this  evolved  into  a  dinner  at  which 
the  courses  were  limited.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  Club’s  meetings.  Its  discussion  from  various  view¬ 
points  was  always  interesting.  Ministers,  educators,  lawyers,  and 
an  occasional  politician,  with  sometimes  a  few  words  from  the 
rest  of  us,  would  keep  the  talk  lively,  often  until  nearly  mid¬ 
night.  At  first,  formal  remarks  by  the  members  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  paper  was  the  custom,  but  that  was  discontinued  years 
ago.  This  Club  has  been  of  value  not  only  to  the  members,  but 
to  the  city  at  large.  In  the  formation  of  several  other  similar 
societies,  the  same  desire  for  self -culture  and  expression  has  kept 
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pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community,  although  the  cultural 
standards  of  the  original  Club  have  not  always  been  attained. 

To  me,  the  Saturday  Night  Club  of  New  Britain  has  resulted 
in  a  long  association  with  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  has  given  me  much  pleasure.  More  than  that, 
it  has  helped  me  make  my  life  more  satisfactory  than  it  would 
have  been  without  it.  In  fact,  I  have  a  kind  of  reverence  for  the 
men  who  gathered  together  for  self-improvement,  soon  after 
the  panic  of  ’73,  when  the  economic  condition  was  uppermost 
in  many  minds. 


RETROSPECT 


I  HAVE  FOUND  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  not  writing 
an  autobiography.  Often  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  I  had  written 
about  the  life  of  my  great-grandfather  Roswell  Moore  or  my 
father.  It  certainly  would  have  avoided  many  capital  “Ps”  and 
perhaps  going  down  in  family  history  as  a  conceited  old  man — 
and  that  after  trying  my  best  to  tell  the  story  of  my  life  modestly. 
In  writing  of  the  events  in  one’s  own  life,  the  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  seems  egotistical,  while  a  confession  of  failure  is 
deemed  humble.  In  a  biography,  quite  the  reverse.  As  my  books 
are  being  finished,  the  thought  that  many  of  the  projects  that  I 
was  interested  in,  and  which  are  described  or  at  least  mentioned, 
were  usually  the  result  of  the  cooperative  work  of  many  persons, 
is  fully  realized.  I  may  have  initiated  many  of  them,  but  few  of 
the  accomplishments  mentioned  in  my  two  books  could  have 
been  consummated  without  the  aid  of  many  people.  Perhaps 
I  am  the  only  one  who  participating  in  such  projects  is  record¬ 
ing  them.  That,  of  itself  alone,  overemphasizes  my  part  in 
the  undertakings,  and  has  made  me  wish  it  had  been  possible 
to  mention  by  name  the  many  who  have  so  kindly  and  loyally 
aided  me.  When  I  consider  my  many  shortcomings,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  many  persons  who  have  so  capably  helped  to 
minimize  my  inadequacies. 

Much  valuable  time  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  spent  in 
writing  this  story  of  my  life.  As  its  pages  are  reviewed;  as  it  is 
being  finished,  and  my  mind  goes  from  chapter  to  chapter,  much 
of  it  seems  so  trivial,  so  unimportant  compared  with  one  aspect 
of  my  life  that  has  meant  so  much  to  me  and  of  which  so  little 
has  been  said.  I  have  told  what  my  wife  has  meant  to  me,  but 
beyond  mentioning  each  member  of  my  family,  little  has  been 
written  of  them.  Being  fully  aware  of  the  likelihood  of  error 
in  a  parent’s  estimate  of  his  offspring,  I,  nevertheless,  think  few 
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if  any  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances  have  a  finer  family  than 
ours.  My  children  have  by  inheritance  a  good  line  of  ancestors, 
but  they  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  their  wonderful  mother, 
teachers,  and  companions.  To  a  man  with  so  few  years  before 
him,  the  thought  that  he  is  passing  along  the  inheritance  that 
came  to  him,  into  such  fine  and  capable  hands,  is  one  of  great 
satisfaction.  Many  old  men  would  not  repeat  the  toil  and  travail 
of  a  long  life  even  if  it  had  earned  the  approval  and  adulation  of 
a  contemporary  world.  I  would  like  to  live  it  all  over  again,  as 
it  was.  If  it  could  be  made  different,  I  would  try  to  make  each 
day  a  separate  joyous  portion  of  the  long  journey;  more  time 
with  my  family,  more  with  friends  about  me  each  day,  and  a 
more  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  point  of  view  of  others. 
I  am  sure  that  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  country  where  I 
have  been  able  to  take  my  part  in  its  government  and  enjoy  its 
liberties,  more  service,  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  should 
have  been  given.  Privilege  and  duty  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  of  the  great  changes  that 
have  come  in  the  way  our  people  have  lived  during  my  lifetime, 
nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  portray  any  of  the  great  social 
changes  in  my  generation.  I  am  aware  of  them,  if  only  lightly 
touched  upon  here  and  there.  This  autobiography  was  begun  in 
1933  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  added  to  in  the  many 
years  that  have  sped  away.  In  the  Foreword  for  this  book,  written 
many  years  ago,  the  sequence  of  events  in  my  life  was  to  have 
little  weight  in  its  arrangement.  Not  only  has  chronology  been 
ignored,  but  the  different  chapters  have  been  written  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts  as  they  then  appeared  to  me,  and  recorded 
as  of  the  date  written.  Where  inanimate  things  were  concerned 
it  little  matters  when  written  or  read;  but  in  those  chapters  con¬ 
cerning  people,  no  doubt  the  plan  of  writing  different  chapters 
during  a  period  of  years  has  resulted  in  including  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  too  prominently  some,  and  perhaps  wholly  ignoring  other 
personalities.  It  is  certain  that  some  dear  friends  did  not  come 
to  mind  at  the  proper  time  and  others  became  intimate  friends 
later.  Since  beginning  this  book,  friends  have  died,  children  have 
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married,  and  grandchildren  have  been  born.  During  these  years 
unprecedented  depression,  amateur  statesmanship,  preparation 
for  and  participation  in  war,  lavish  public  spending,  possibly  to 
end  in  tragic  events  such  as  have  never  been  in  the  knowledge  of 
any  man,  have  been,  and  some  still  are,  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

No  doubt  my  attitude,  expressed  unconsciously  from  page  to 
page,  will  demonstrate  most  clearly  that,  while  I  recognize  the 
real,  as  well  as  apparent,  injustice  of  the  difference  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  open  to  different  individuals,  I  am  some¬ 
what  skeptical  of  the  permanent  value  of  some  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  power  of  the 
wealthy  was  previously  used  unwisely  in  some  cases  and  corruptly 
in  others;  that  much  wrongdoing  was  at  least  condoned  by  those 
in  high  places.  Some  consideration,  however,  must  be  given 
for  the  times  in  which  men  lived.  Partnerships — private  enter¬ 
prise — had  given  way  to  a  creation  of  the  State,  the  corporation. 
Theoretically,  being  created  by  the  State,  it  would  be  controlled 
by  it.  However,  laws  in  our  form  of  government  are  supposed 
to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people.  A  small  body 
of  men  did  not  have  to  wait  for  public  opinion  to  be  crystallized 
into  action  and  so  corporations  acted,  for  a  time,  without  much 
restraint  from  anyone.  Even  when  some  laws  for  that  purpose 
were  enacted,  it  was  years  before  there  was  any  attempt  to  enforce 
them.1 

Some  of  the  wisest  men,  when  the  public  began  to  be  alarmed 
because  of  the  size  of  some  “Trusts,”  as  they  were  called,  thought 
that  they  would  be  automatically  self-controlled.  That  is,  if  on 
account  of  their  size  and  management  they  could  give  the  people 
services  and  goods,  better  and  cheaper,  than  their  competitors, 
they  would  live,  prosper,  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  public.  If  they 
could  not  do  this,  they  would  eventually  fail.  Because  our  de¬ 
mocracy  was  slow  to  act,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  men  of 
unusual  ability  became  inordinately  wealthy.  You,  of  the  follow- 

i.  The  Sherman  Law  was  enacted  in  1890.  The  great  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  the  present  century. 
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ing  generations,  have  been  disgusted  with  the  lives  of  some  of 
them  and  especially  of  their  descendants.  You  have  also  seen  the 
great  good  the  people  as  a  whole  have  experienced  from  the  work 
of  other  men,  who  during  that  period  became  wealthy  beyond 
our  capacity  to  appreciate,  and  you  have  seen  how  much  more 
wisely  some  of  them  have  used  their  wealth  than  any  democratic 
government  would  be  likely  to  do. 

Some  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  world  think  that  it 
would  be  better  if  all  the  people  of  the  earth  could  and  would 
work  where  they  would  produce  a  maximum  of  goods,  or  service, 
at  a  minimum  of  effort  and  at  employment  they  are  best  suited 
to,  and  that  the  result  of  such  endeavor  should  be  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fair  needs  of  each.  Something  like  this  has  been  done 
in  the  life  of  a  hive  of  bees,  but  how  few  of  us  would  care  to  live 
that  way. 

I  would  not  have  my  descendants  think  that  because  I  have 
written  of  the  little  things  that  have  intimately  touched  my  life, 
I  have  gone  through  the  most  dramatic  period  of  world  history 
without  knowing  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  social,  may  I  say,  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  last  few  years.  While  times  and  conditions  in  them 
change,  men  in  different  ages  have  been  much  alike.  The  lust 
for  power  always  has  been,  and  no  doubt  always  will  be  the 
source  of  great  suffering  and  injustice  in  the  world.  When  two 
thousand  years  ago  Catiline  had  managed  his  own  affairs  and 
public  office  badly,  he  turned  to  the  discontented  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and,  like  many  other  demagogues,  called  their  attention 
to  the  lavish  wealth  of  the  rich,  although  himself  a  patrician.  It 
is  the  same  voice  that  is  now  heard  and  the  call  is  the  “more 
abundant  life.”  Where  it  will  all  end  no  one  at  this  time  can  tell. 
In  the  past  the  working  and  middle  classes  have  always  had  to 
serve  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
with  the  application  of  power  and  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  living,  a  much  more  comfortable  life  should  be  the 
lot  of  the  average  man.  Not  only  more  comfortable,  but  more 
productive,  in  less  hours  of  labor  and  less  effort  in  those  hours, 
more  time  for  fitting  the  individual  for  his  part  as  one  of  a  great 
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people.  The  possibility  is  there,  but  it  can  only  be  realized  if  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  people  is  applied  to  better  living  condi¬ 
tions,  and  not  to  destructive  effort. 

In  such  a  changing  world  as  ours,  it  is  folly  for  a  man  who  is 
permitted  to  live  many  years  to  let  his  mind  and  opinions  remain 
static.  Owing  to  changed  conditions,  I  have  had  different  opin¬ 
ions  at  different  periods — perhaps  some  when  the  conditions 
were  not  changed.  There  seem  many  injustices  in  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  Government.  Any  eastern  state  in  the  Union  can 
point  to  great  expenditures  of  their  tax  money  in  other  states, 
with  no  patent  evidence  that  it  will  ever  benefit  from  them. 
Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  unfair  some  projects  requiring 
enormous  sums  in  states  that  could  not  and  would  not  afford 
them  seem,  the  facts  are  that  the  many  benefits  that  all  the  states 
do  have  as  members  of  a  great  nation,  far  outweigh  any  un¬ 
fairness  we  have  to  suffer.  I  formerly  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  each  state  were  as  far  as  possible,  locally  administered,  socially, 
economically,  and  politically.  Since  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  have  changed  so  radically,  and  because  duplication 
of  effort  can  be  avoided,  many  activities  can  now,  no  doubt, 
be  at  least  better  controlled  by  a  single  organization  in  one 
place. 

However,  there  is  great  danger  of  losing  the  initiative  and 
talents  of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  different  states.  There 
is  also  great  danger  in  a  strong  centralized  government,  which 
originally  was  a  decentralized  representative  one  only,  of  thwart¬ 
ing  the  normal  will  and  judgment  of  the  people  by  its  immense 
power  over  the  lives  of  so  many  of  them.2 1  think  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  to  do  his  share  to  see  that  everyone,  through 
education  and  environment,  is  given  an  opportunity  to  fit  him¬ 
self  to  take  his  part  intelligently  as  a  member  of  society  and  to 
do  all  he  can  to  influence  the  better  life  of  those  about  him.  The 
ideals  of  the  mass  are  not  more  lofty  than  those  of  its  individuals. 
If  we  have  so  done  our  best  in  such  matters  then  the  question 
of  centralized  government  versus  state  control,  private  ownership 

2.  In  1943,  excluding  wartime  agencies,  the  Federal  Government  now  has  more 
employees  domiciled  in  the  states  in  its  employ  that  the  states  themselves  have. 
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versus  socialism,  and  many  perplexing  problems  can  be  left  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people. 

As  long  ago  as  1901,  Dr.  Hadley  in  his  "Education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizen  wrote:  “Is  there  not  a  grave  crisis  at  hand  in  which 
there  will  be  a  decisive  struggle  between  the  forces  of  individual¬ 
ism  and  socialism,  of  property  and  numbers?”  No  one  can  deny 
that  during  the  forty  years  that  have  passed  the  forces  of  socialism 
and  numbers  have  become  more  powerful  and  increasingly  so 
in  the  last  decade.  I  pray  that  it  will  never  end  in  civil  war  as  it 
has  done  in  so  many  instances  in  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  our  representative  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  tendency  to  form  selfish  political  parties,  known 
as  “blocs,”  more  loyal  to  their  several  organizations  than  to  their 
government.  Our  Republic  has  fared  well  under  the  two-party 
system  where  the  one  in  power  is  responsible  for  its  acts  which 
are  subject  to  the  criticism  of  not  only  the  minority  party,  but 
the  whole  body  politic.  Whenever  a  democracy  has  broken  up 
into  many  selfish  factions  it  has  been  the  doom  of  a  representative 
form  of  government. 

At  this  time  (1942)  a  great  World  War  is  being  waged;  the 
second  in  my  lifetime.  Our  whole  nation  is  doing  what  we,  a 
decade  ago,  deemed  unthinkable:  sending  our  young  men  all 
over  the  earth  to  fight  and  die  that  the  world  and  those  of  us  who 
remain  may  benefit  by  their  great  sacrifice.  We  are  confident 
of  our  final  victory.  Problems  in  peacetime  will  be  most  difficult. 
The  peoples  of  the  earth  with  separate  national  aspirations,  differ¬ 
ent  speech,  diverse  political  opinions,  complicated  economic  sys¬ 
tems,  of  all  colors  and  habits,  have  got  to  learn  to  live  together 
peacefully,  if  other  wars  are  to  be  avoided.  I  have  always  felt 
that,  conciliation  failing,  a  world  court,  acting  under  a  system  of 
international  law,  backed  up  by  an  international  policing  force, 
much  as  we  have  in  municipalities,  states,  and  nations,  would 
be  the  only  way  of  averting  war  between  nations.  How  it  will  all 
be  worked  out  in  days  to  come  is  anyone’s  guess.  I  hope  a  few 
United  States  senators  will  not,  from  small  political  or  personal 
motives,  sabotage  the  effort  for  world  peace,  as  they  did  in  1919. 

A  peaceful  world  would  call  for  sacrifices  by  many  nations  and 
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their  peoples,  in  vocations,  political,  economic,  and  social  life, 
and,  perhaps,  speech  and  language.  I  hope  the  people  of  my 
country  will  lead  generously  in  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  make  the 
whole  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  pendulum  swings.  Now  in  1949,  numbers  in  this  country 
have  been  the  victor  in  the  race.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  struggle, 
for  many  of  those  controlling  property  have  led  in  those  projects 
which  were  designed  to  ameliorate  the  lives  of  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  Whether  our  economy  can,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
finance  two  foreign  wars,  assist  in  providing  property  and  services 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  many  of  its  own 
citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  the  many  social  aids  now  in  the 
offing,  is  something  the  future  will  determine.  While  history  has 
no  record  of  a  long  life  of  a  socialistic  state,  and  any  change  from 
so-called  individual  or  free  enterprise  is  disturbing,  nevertheless 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  well  along  on  the  road  to  state 
socialism.  It  may  be  that  if  the  government  proves  that  it  can 
conduct  one  activity  after  another  with  gain  to  the  whole  body 
politic,  as  it  has  already  in  some  instances,  the  people  will  approve 
and  free  enterprise  be  limited  to  those  activities  that  it  can  do 
better  than  the  government  can.  Perhaps  if  we  are  intelligent 
enough,  free  enterprise  and  government  agencies  will  eventually 
exist  side  by  side  by  common  consent  and  approval  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  at  present;  the  former  as  a  great  force  in 
production,  the  latter  in  humanitarian  activities  requiring  powers 
no  private  enterprise  should  have.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how 
our  voters  with  the  power  of  numbers  will  use  their  strength. 

I  have  had  a  few  years  since  the  eighty  allotted  to  man  by  the 
Psalmist,  nor  “Yet  is  their  strength,  labor  and  sorrow.”  Instead 
they  have  been  full  of  interest,  for  there  has  been  little  to  interfere 
with  doing  the  things  I  wished  to  do.  Few  men  have  been  so 
blessed  in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  At  no  time  in  the  past 
would  I  have  chosen  to  live.  In  no  other  political  state  would  I 
have  preferred  to  be.  What  my  family  has  meant  to  me  is  recorded 
on  other  pages.  And  not  the  least  of  my  blessings  has  been  the 
great  privilege  of  living  when  and  where  I  could  always  think 
as  I  chose  and  say  what  I  thought. 
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